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thp: story of Niagara. 



There is, so far as known, no better locality than the region 
of the Niagara gorge to afford an insight into the length of 
time that has elapsed since the disappearance of the ice-sheet 
from the northern United Stales. At first it was thought lo be 
a very simple problem. Given a gorge seven miles long, known 
to be lengthening annually by a definite number nf feet and 
inches, we can ascertain tht- number of years required by divid- 
ing the sum tiital of feet by the annual recession. This result 
is believed to represent the ])eriod that has elapsed since the 
ice-age, because the Niagara River commenced its existence in 
consequence of the damming of the ancient Erie [Erigan] 
River. The original channel having been blocked, Lake Erie 
accumulated, and its lowest line of exit was by way of the 
Niagara River. Sir Charles Lyell in 1841 estimated this period 
to have been about 36,000 years. He supposed the annual wear 
to be one foot. The" latest figures indicate the amount of reces- 
sion to be tour times as great. Hence, if there were nothing 
more to be said, our conclusion must be that the time needed 
was only one- fourth of 36,000. 

But this estimate must be modified by a careful considera- 
Jion of various factors. It must be conceded that the Niagara 
River began to flow only after the obliteration of the Erigan 
channel, Then the peculiar elbow at the whirlpool indicates a 
second blockade, and consequent divergence of the river toward 
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Lewiston; for in none of the numerous cafions of the West do 
we find any such arranfjement. The gorge varies greatly in 
width and depth, as if the volume of the river had been dimin- 
ished at times. Again, the work may have been interrupted by 
another glacial blockade, or modified by the presence of lakes 
notnowexistent. Thestoryof the gorge, then, shows much com- 
plication. It will be our task to state what the principal events 
in the history of this region have been, so as to be able to judge 
of the value of computations based upon the work performed. 

There is no lack of literature pertaining to this subject. 
The facts are of very easy apprehension; hence a multitude of 
authors, attracted by the sublimity of the roaring cataract, have 
placed their opinions upon record. Several hundred titles of 
these writings might be enumerated- of travellers, historians, 
poets, artists, statesmen, generals, divines, besides professional 
physicists and gieologists. Among those worthy of special 
mention are the early pictures by Father Hennepin, as seen in 
1678; by Peter Kalm in 175 1; by Capt. Basil Hall in 1827 with 
a camera lucida; by famous artists. Church and Bierstadt, and 
finally by the photographer with the best of modern appliances. 
Bird's-eye views, with the geology, or estimates of age, came 
from Robert Bakewell, Jr., in 1830; Sir Charles Lyell, 1841; 
Prof. James Hall, 1843; ^^' Julius Pohlman, 1888, and others. 
The two more recent authors, who have surpassed all others by 
their discernment and brilliant suggestions, are Drs. J. W. 
Spencer and G. K. Gilbert in their writings during the past 
twenty years. Stations for the accurate measurement of the 
recession were established by James Hall in 1842; verified and 
observed by the United States Lake Survey in 1875, ^- S- 
Woodward in 1886, and A. S. Kibbe in 1890. An altogether 
different class of papers relate to the use of the power derived 
from the falling water, and its transmission to great distances. 

Niagara River is a part of the St. Lawrence system of drain- 
age, commencing with the five great lakes, Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, having an area of 94,650 square miles, 
of which 87,410 have their outlet at Buffalo. Th«s discharge 
proves to be about 275,000 cubic feet per second, or 7,000 tons, 
equal to the latent power every day of 200,oco tons of coal. 
The St. Lawrence River rises in Lake Ontario, flowing irregu- 
larly to tne ocean. The entire system is a very modern river, 
geologically speaking, full of rapic s. pools and still water. 
Had it existed for a long time, both the rapids and lakes would 
have disappeared by erosion and drainage, save as an overflow 
prevails because of submergence. 

The Niagara River is a strait, connecting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. Its depth is very constant, but varies with storms. 
A westerly gale may crowd water from Lake Erie; while a 
northerly wind may push it in a contrary direction. For this 
reason the falls were once almost dry for several hours. 

The following statement of the various physical features is 
needed for the discussion of the history and age of the gorge. 
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They are compiled from the m^ps of the United States Lake 
Survey and the United States Geological Survey. 
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Early Geological History. 

In the study of the geological history of the vicinity of 
Niagara, three great periods may be designated, each char- 
acterized by peculiar conditions. First, the laying down of 
the crystalline foundations; second, the deposition of the 
Silurian and later sediments upon the Archean; third, erosion 
and the accumulation of earth, sands, and clays. The first 
witnessed the action of fire; the second indicated the presence 
of the ocean, and the third demanded the movement of 
enormous glaciers with the formation of great lakes. 

The nearest locality of the Archean crystallines outcropping 
at the surface, is in Canada, more than a hundred miles to the 
north. The rocks are of the granite order — derived from the 
primeval crust. The soiithern border of this Archean coincided 
with a shore lirfe from the Thousand Islands to Georgian Bay 
on Lake Huron, against which the sands, limestones and clays 
of the Lower Silurian terranes were slowly deposited in definite 
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order. A boring i,6oo feet deep at the edge of Lake Ontario, 
through these lowerdeposits, might reach the crystalline schists, 
which must also extend below Niagara. A restoration of the 
conditions prevailing here all through Silurian time would 
show bands of sediment added one by one to the crystalline 
tract — each age indicating a growing area of land, while the 
shore line moved southerly. At Lewiston the red clays and 
sands of the Medina terrane prevail, and they constitute the 
visible foundation of the plateau. The sands represent an 
ancient sea beach whicii supported worms, molluscs and trilo- 
bites, besides marine plants. The waves pushed shells upwards, 
and as ihe water receded there would be left the lines made by 
theupper limit of the surf, and rill marks produced by the rush 
of thecurrent over the valves of the brachiopods. Every vestige 
of wave-action is perfectly preserved in the solid rock. In an- 
other period limestone was produced. Evidently this was a 
coral growth, for their remains are abundant. Stated definitely, 
the following is the order of the lerranes: first, the Medina 
group, consisting of soft red shales and sandstones below, a 
gray sandstone, and another series of red sandstone and shales; 
in all a thousand feet in thickness. Above the Medina is the 
Clinton group of shales and limestone, followed by the Niagara 
shale and limestone. At Lewiston above the water-level the 
Medina is 210 feet thick; the Clinton, 29; the Niagara shale, 82, 
and the limestone. 20. The last becomes thicker in passing 
southerly, reaching 65 feet, of which 55 are exposed at the falls. 
This variation is due to a greater erosion at the north. The 
shale was a calcareous mud containing organic mattsr, which 
still emits an oily smell when freshly broken. 

Alter the deposition of the layers named, there ensued the 
Salina period, when large bodies of salt accumulated from the 
evaporation of ocean water. This rock lies to the south of the 
gorge, and before reaching Buffalo the Lower Helderburg lime- 
stone succeeds: so that the whole of the Upper Silurian is dis- 
played along the Niagara River, with a thickness of about 900 
feel. These rocks constitute a plateau, extending as far east as 
Rochester, and north to Georgian Hav; the northern edge has 
a steep slope, winch runs parallel to Lake Ontario and then 
turns northwesterly and r>-aches the promontory between the 
two sections of Lake Huron.* The strata underlying this 
plateau slope southerly about twelve feet to the mile. The 
altitude of the plain is about six hundred feet above the sea. 
The Genessee and the Niagara are the most important streams 
that have sawed through it. The smaller streams, like the 
Tonawanda, Chipoewa, and the Grand of Ontario, flow along 
depressions in this plateau, and its general mass may be com- 

Fiared to a dam, causing the water from the south to accuniu- 
ate as Lake Erie. 

After the deposition of the Upper -Silurian lerranes the 
work of continent-building shifted to the south: thick flags. 
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grits and shale mainly constituting the Devonian system, fol" 
lowed by carboniferous stdimcnts supporting an immense vege' 
tation over the region of the Appalachian coal fields, and 
eventually rising into mountains at the close of the Paleozoic. 
Thus originated a grand system of drainage, arising in West 
Virginia, southwestern Pennsylvania, eas*^ern Ohio, and western 
New York, tributary to the St. Lawrence. The Monongahela and 
Yonghiogheney, rising in West Virginia, flowed northerly down 
the Ohio to the great bend in Beaver County, and then con- 
tinued in the s'^me direction in the valley of the Big Beaver 
River, the Conoquenessing, the Shenango, and over the present 
divide by Conneaut Lake into Lake F>ie. The rocky floor 
slopes from Pittsburg northerly. The drainage of the upper 
Allegheny River was also to the north, the reverse of that now 
prevailing. A part of it joined the stream just described, flow- 
ing ii^om Oil City up French Creek, thence into the Conneaut. 
Another river began to the southeast of Warren, Pa., ascended 
the present Conewango Creek, and at Falconer, N. Y., received 
the drainage of the upper Allegheny from Potter County, Pa., 
receiving also the outlet from Chatauqua Lake, and reached 
Lake Erie at Dunkirk. Of course the present streams discharg- 
ing into Lake Erie from Buffalo around to Lake St. Clair 
flowed as at present. As the result, there was a very large river 
made up from these tributaries, which follov^ed the main chan- 
nel of Lake Erie, leaving it at the mouth of the Grand River 
of Ontario, pursuing a northerly and northeasterly course till 
it reached Lake Ontario at Hamilton. Plate I. is drawn to 
represenj^ the drainage system of this ancient Erigan River. 
Like the modern Niagara, it was compelled to cut its way 
through the plateau. Prof. J W. Spencer was the first to point 
out the existence of this great river across the Ontario penin- 
sula, and he clearly proved its course through the Dundas Val- 
ley in a cafion much exceeding the dimensions of the modern 
Niagara, now covered by drift* This system of drainage 
doubtless existed through all Mesozoic and Tertiary time. 
Coeval with the flovva^e of the Erigan River, was the excava- 
tion of the basin of Lake Ontario. 

It was stated above that the Lower Silurian rocks, which 
are calcareous, occupy the region between the escarpment and 
the crystallines of Ontario. The ordinary subaerial ag- nts of 
erosion must have been occupied with t e removal of these 
limestones during the whole time from their deposition to the 
present. Because these rocks were more easily remov ed than 
the overlying sandstone, the drainage was made to move east- 
erly from the very first. In a similar manner the whole of the 
Appalachian Valley from the St. Lawrence to Alabama has 
been excavated; ei^ht and ten thousand feet of strata having 
disappeared. Perhaps it may be possible to explain the exca- 
vation of Lake Ontario below the sea level by the constant 

•Amencan Philosophical Society Procecdingn, Vol. XIX., z88i. 
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flowage of water containing the limestone in solution. In this 
way rock can be excavated below the natural fall from a higher 
to a lower level, and thus save the necessity of a belief in a 
change of altitude to explain deep seated excavations in 
soluble materials. 

Advent of the Ice Age. 

Near the close of the Tertiary Age the continent rose 
thousands of feet, judging trom the submerged fiords upon 
both coasts. It may have been that this elevation was great 
enough to allow Lake Ontario to flow to the Atlantic. The 
amount was sufficient to bring on intense cold, so as to cover 
the land with glaciers. The latest view, hardly as yet elabo- 
rated, represents the succession of three or more glacial epochs, 
the first culminating in a Cordilleran ice cap, with its maximum 
in British Columbia. Glaciers moved across the Saskatchewan 
plains and down the upper Missouri Valley. It is not proved 
that it extended as far as to the great lakes. With a change in 
the climate, the Cordilleran cap disappeared, followed by a 
temperate epoch; and then a second ice cap accumulated on 
the northwest shores of Hudson's Bay. Though upon a low 
foundation this ice grcvv to mountainous altitudes, known as the 
Kewatin mass, which moved southerly into the Mississippi 
Valley and southeasterly over the great lakes. As southeast 
courses of stride are common in the Ontario peninsula, it is 
probable that this incursion brought material to fill up the 
Erigan Valley; and thus in the temperate period following, the 
drainage of that water-course accumulated to give us Lake Eric. 
As the discharge by the way of Grand River and the Dundas 
Valley had been impeded by the glacial dt^bris, the water was 
compelled to seek an outlet through the Niagara depression, 
and hence the birth of the Niagara River. No one can tell how 
extensive were the previously existing excavations made by the 
pre-glacial Tonawanda and Chippewa River^. Whatever they 
were, the new river took possession of the valley and pushed 
northerly past the whirlpool and the St. David's channel to a 
confluence with Lake Ontario at its extreme northerly end. 
This early Niagara carried no less water than it does now — per- 
haps more — and its sources may have been confined to the 
Erigan Basin. These were capable of eroding the greater 
Dundas Valley; and why not the earlier Niagara as well? The 
gorge, as we lose sight of it at the whirlpool, equals in its 
dimensions those of any part of the chasm: while the St. 
David's terminus much exceeds in size the outlet at Lewiston. 
If the entire Erigan drainage were not available, the upper 
great lakes must have been in existence and flowed through 
Lake St. Clair, as at present. The third glacial epoch will be 
mentioned later. 

Reality of the St. David's Channel. 

The following considerations may aid us in the belief in the 
reality of the St. David's Channel: (i) The direct route is the 
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natural course of the river, and for one thousand feet the water 
siill flows as in the former time. ( 2) The bend of the river at 
the whirlpool it. phenomenal, nothing like il has yet been de- 
scribed among the numerous canons of the Cordillera.s. (3)The 
character of the material in the gorge is such as implies glacial 
transportation. At the end of the whirlpool about a hundred 
feet thickness of sand and clay are well exposed to view, under- 
lying red till filling the whole gorge nearly forty feet higher 
than the flat surface of the limestone just at the cutlet. This, 
till at the trestle over Bowman's Creek, holds considerable clay 
over a very stony mass- The creek clings lo the west wall, not 
following the middle of the gorge, as commonly represented 
upon the Lake Survey maps. About one and a half miles north- 
westerly wells have been sunk a hundred feet in earth without 
reaching rock. Half a mile farther, two railroads have cut 
deeply through sand; and at the edge of the plateau are several 
cuttings and pits of gravel, certainly fifty feet deep. This 
modified drift may be a mile wide. It resembles an esker; and 
must represent the melting of a glacial tongue pushing 
from the main sheet up a notch in the edge of the plateau. 
The width of the gap in the rocky escarpment is about om and 
one-third miles. (4) The west wall of the carton has been 
glaciated, for fully a half mile northerly from a point opposite 
the outlet. The smoothing and stn'ation is upon both the 
Niagara and Clinton limestones, with a southeast direction, 
corresponding to the course of the e^rRC itself, but differing 
fully seventy degrees from that observed upon the surface of 
the plateau. The same course has been noted at Thoroldj and 
is quite common near the Dundas Valley: so that il is not 
necessarily a local deflection produced by the crowding of the 
ice through the St. David's Channel; it may result from the 
movement that blocked the Krigan gorge, though it seems 
belter to refer it to the later epoch, (5) The depth of the 
Niagara River in the whirlpool and just below, in the lower 
gorge, are best explained by supposing the existence of an 
earlier St. David's Channel. The water is 150 feet deep in the 
whirlpool, is very shallow at the outlet, making a shelf there, 
while the normal greal depth is renewed below. Deep exca- 
vations are made by a cataract; shallow ones, by rapids. 
When the river had worn back nearly to the whirlpool, there 
would be only a narrow rim separating tl.e cataract from the 
ponded water above. The pressure of the water above would 
knock the wall down laterally, and thus there would have been 
no pounding of the lower layers by the cataract. If the wear- 
ing action had been effected by falling water continuously 
around the great bend, the depth would have been uniform. ■ 
whereas now there is a shallow river.* Hence, it is evident that 
the whirlpool pit existed before the origination of the lower 
gorge. 

Granting the existence of St. David's Channel the following 
events seem to have been necessitated: 1 1 ) A Niagara River, 
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fully equal in dimensions to the present stream, flowed from 
the whirlpool to the edge uf the escarpment, near St. David's, 
and thence to Lake Ontario. .A cataract commenced at the 
cliff and cut its way back the entire distance of three miles. 
As intimated above, we can understand that sufficient water 
came down the PLrigan River to accomplish this result; and, 
therefore, it is not ntrtss^yry to say that the upper great lakes 
contributed their share, as now. to swell the stream; yet they 
may have don<- so. (2) Frigid conditions brought on a third ice 
sheet [Labrador | which pressed against the edge of the bluff, 
broadened th*- mouth of the gorge, especially eroding the 
western wall bt-cause of the movement in a southwesterly 
direction, and rilled the channel with till and modified drift, to 
the height of ^oo fert. ( 3 ) The return of temperate condi- 
tions melted the ice and restored Niagara River, but it had not 
sufficient volume to overflow the barrier of till. Hence, it 
turned its direction to the northeast, following a slight depres- 
sion in the plat( an to the edge of the escarpment at Lewiston. 
After the stream had cut its vvav back to what remained of the 
original channel, the whirlpool was set in motion. 

Mk«)SI()\ of THK LoWKK (lOKiiE. 

There must have been sonu erosion in pre-glacial times 
along the lower part of this section, as is evidenced by the 
tiilnitary canons at the Devils Hole and Smeaton Creek. What 
it .nnounled to in the main stream, no one can tell. The top of 
tlu- c lilf at Lewiston is about >;^ feet, and the fall 325 feet. It 
would not have been well detined at first, because ot the greater 
aliiimle c)( j .ake ( )ntario and the character of the rock. The 
I. ill lirnij.; over the Niagara limestone and shale directly into 
the level nl the laU( . would present a cataract 100 feet high, 
and Could not m\ energetically upon the Clinton limestone 
beneath II<iue this becomes an upper fall, receding more 
rapidly than a set ond one, which would make its appearance as 
soon as the lake disappeared. T'or similar reasons this would 
wear away only the Clinton limestone and shale uf thirty feet 
thickness. 1 hus there would be two cataracts, separated by a 
considerable interval. There remains the Medina sandstones 
and shales, which would have their own cataract, and so Niagara 
commenced the excavation of the lower gori^e by a triple di- 
vision of its energy. 

This view is confirmed b)' a siud\ of the Falls of the 
(jenessee, seventy miles further east, at Rochester. The lower 
fall there, is over the Medina terrane. One-fourth of a mile 
higher, is the second fall of twenty-five feet over the Clinton 
limestone. A mile and a half above is the greater fall of l lO 
feet over the Niagara limestone and shale, precisely as at 
Niagara. The strata dip to the south in a similar way, but the 
limestone is only 70 feet thick, as opposed to 140 feet farther 
west. The escarpment is less pronounced at Rochester. 
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Two very important conclusions follow: First, the upper 
falls, receding morf rapidly at first and more slowly afterwards, 
must have reached the island at VViniergreen flat before the 
lower cataracts caught up with it. Second, the falls being worn 
out individually, the depth of the excavations must have been 
small. The profound depths of the upper great gorge are 
wholly wanting below the island. The width of the lower 
gorge is nearly as great as that above the railroad bridges, but 
the water is not very deep Even if the whole volume ot the 
present river was concerned in the erosion, the depth would be 
small. 

Of the 330 feet exposed in the cliff at the mniith of the 
gorge, about 300 belong to the Medina terrane, and must have 
been the material over which the Iowit fall poured. This dips 
southerly, so that only forty feet of it rise above the river at 
the whirlpool. While this fall receded slowly at first, its pace 
would be greatly quickened in passing southerly. The second 
fall must have receded uniformly, because the thickness of the 
Clinton is the same throughout. The upper limestone is twice 
as thick at the whirlpool as at Lcwiston. So the upper fall 
could not recede so fast as at first, and the lower cataract 
gained constantly upon it. 

Looking at the amount of water in the early Ontario, the 
Niagara must have fallen into it at a level 135 higher than it is 
now. This would have brought the level of the water to the 
top of the lower grey sandstone, or that just at the river's sur- 
face at the whirlpool. The lower fall, then, did not start so 
early as the others. But in a later epoch the lake receded so 
that its surface was over eighty feet lower than now. With the 
greater depth ot fall the erosion of the lower rock would have 
proceeded more energetically. Perhaps the average recession 
has been the same as if there had been no variation in its rate. 
We do not consider in this sketch the excavation of the softer 
parts of the Medina terrane below Lewiston. Its presence 
neither accelerated nor retarded the excavation of the greater 
gorge. 

A mile below the whirlpool there seems to have been an 
island in the midst of the channel analogous to Goat Island, 
between the American and Canadian falls. Foster's flat shows 
a surface that was swept by the river before the excavation of 
the gorge. About fifteen feet below the level of the electric 
road at Winlergreen flat, is a rock terrace, 750 feet long, and 
600 feet broad, which is believed to have been fashioned by the 
western part of the early Niagara; and at hs northern end is a 
precipice over which the water fell into Foster's glen. The 
sloping area between the flat and the river, 2,500 feet long, 
and 750 feet wide, is covered by immense blocks of Niagara 
limestone. The explanation given by Ur, Gilbert • is essentially 
as follows: The river wore its way back to the lower limit of 
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Foster's glen in a single broad cataract. Here, it was divided 
by a narrow strip analogous to Goat Island at the existing 
falls; the main channel being upon the American, instead of 
the Canadian sid^e. The falls receded faster upon the eastern 
side; so that when the island had been passed, all the stream 
was captured by the American branch, and the Canadian fall 
ceased to exist. In this erosion the river wore out a peculiar 
notch pointing northeasterly to the Wintergreen platform. The 
island disappeared later because of the undermining of the 
shale and the consequent fall of the limestone. The published 
contours show the northeast extension of the rock below 
Wintergreen flat. The cataract did not excavate anything be- 
low the Clinton limestone upon this island. These and other 
details in the gorge are exhibited in Plate II. 

Hl.STORY OF THE GkEAT LaKES. 

In continuing our study of the cafion, the next section to 
be described is that of the whirlpool rapids, where the gorge is 
very narrow. To appreciate the views entertained respecting 
the condition of Niagara River when this section was excavated, 
it will be necessary to take into account the variations m the 
size and drainage of the upper great lakes developed during 
the melting of the Labador ice-sheet. At present these bodies 
of water discharge through Niagara. In th(^ past, this has not 
always been the case; and whenever the drainajje of anv of 
these lakes has been diverted elsewhere, the volume of the 
Niagara has been just so much diminished, l^'irst, we endeavor 
to determine the position and succession of these lakes; 
secondly, to correlate these bodies of water with the making 
of the different sections of the gorge. Necessarily these con- 
clusions at present must be regarded as only tentative. 

It is premised that the whole of the region of the great 
lakes, from Ontario to Superior, was covered by the Labrador 
ice-sheet, moving southwesterly and receding northeasterly. 
The greatest movement would have been in the valleys, as that 
was in the regicm of least resistance. The valleys thus occu- 
pied were those of i.ike .Superior at Duluth and south of 
Keweenaw point; Lake Michigan at Green Hay and Chicago; 
Lake Huron near Saginaw, Lake St. Clair and Georgian I^ay. 
The ice thawed at the ends of these glacial lobes; and as they 
receded considerable water accumulated above the level of the 
several outlets, or what are now watersheds, llenct-, (]uite 
earlv in the rece>sion there were simultaneous lakes at Duluth, 
the water draining into the .St. Croix River 468 ftret above 
Lake Superior; at Chicago, only 58 feet higher than Lake 
Michigan, flowing into the Des Plaincs River, and at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 225 feet higher than Lake Erie, (emptying into 
the Wabash River. Each of these small lakes increased in 
size as fast as the ice to the northeast melted; until finally, 
without mentioning details, the waters of Lakes .Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie were combined into one body, dis- 
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charging at Chicago, because this was the lowest point in the 
whole shore line, the altitude being about 600 feet. This has 
received the name of Warren Lake. 

Later in the history the outlet shifted to the east, and while 
the St. Lawrence was still blockaded the discharge was through 
the Mohawk River into the Hudson and thence to the sea. 
This has been called Algonquin Lake, continuous from Superior, 
across Huron and Erie to Ontario. When the water had fallen 
to 144 feet above Erie, a strait connected the two lower 
lakes. A beach and spit, formed at this time at Lundy's Lane, 
near Niagara, has been described by Spencer, who notes it also 
at Font Hill, Ontario, and Ebenezer, New York. No epoch of 
prolonged rest seems to have been reached in the further 
process of shallowing, till Erie was ponded separately from 
Ontario by the Johnson Ridge, (so named by Spencer), the 
highest divide crossing the Niagara gorge near Inspiration 
Point. This would represent the beginning of the present 
Niagara, discharging the waters of Erie into the Ontario basin, 
with an outlet still through the Mohawk. For a time the water 
rested at a level 300 feet below the Lundy beach, and 220 feet 
above the present Ontario, and has been named Lake Iroquois. 
It received the outflow from Lake Algonquin through the 
Georgian Hay of Huron, into Lake Simcoe and Trent River. 
The St. Clair outlet was probably closed while the Trent River 
connected Huron with Iroquois. 

The ice front receded next so as to change the outlet of 
the upper lakes from the Trent to the Ottawa River, via Lake 
Nipissing, originating the sprawling Nipissing great lake, 
entirely disconnected with Lake Erie, which now had an inde- 
pendent existence with a Niagara much reduced in size. This 
epoch is regarded by F. B. Taylor as coeval with the highest 
extension ot the sea to Lake Ontario in the Champlain time. 
Before this, the ice barrier to the east had disappeared and the 
St. Lawrence begun its independent existence, relieving the 
Mohawk. 

The study of the deserted strands of these several lakes has 
led to a belief in their deformation. A beach encircling a lake, 
should certainly be formed at the same level; when carefully 
followed from point to point, it has been discoverc^d to be un- 
equally elevated above the water. The rise of the land has 
been invariably to the northeast; and the decline to the south- 
west. When the land to the northeast rises, the water will 
move to the southwest, and the old beach be elevated at one 
end and depressed at the other. This result may be illustrated 
by tipping a bowl containing water. The liquid will rise 
towards the edge that has been depressed and fall away from 
the raised part. If a lake had its outlet on the southwest side, 
the canting opposite may have been great enough to cause it 
to discharge in the opposite direction. Such a deformation 
may have been the cause of the shifting of the outlet of Lake 
Warren from Chicago to the Mohawk: if the canting should 
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be in the opposite direction, the place of discharge might also 
be changed. Dr. Gilbert presents considerations to show that 
the northeast uplifting of the rims of the lake barriers is still 
in progress. Should this continue a few thousand years from 
now heoceforth, Niagara would cease to run. the wharves of 
Buffalo would nefd extension, and the outlcr for .ill the great 
lakes, except Ontario, would bi- at Chicago. Lake Erie is now 
only nine feet lower than Lake Michigan; so that but little 
change of level would be requirt-d to effect this change. 

A brief statement ot the altitudes of the lAquois beach 
around Lake Ontario may runder the preceding paragraph 
belter understood. This beach is now much lower at the west 
end. Prof. Spencer finds it to stand at 362 feet above the sea 
at Hamilton, Ontario, and to rise tn 633 feet at Trenton, 
Ontario, at the east end of Ontario. Dr, Gilbert finds this 
beach to be 370 feet at St. Davids, Ontario, and traces it to 
657 feet at Adams. New York. The rise of this beach near the 
west end of Ontario is 1.60 foot per mile. Near Oneida 
Luke the uplift is 3.5 feet per mile, and near Watertown. New 
York, it is 5 feet per mile. The total rise from Hamilton 
to Trenton is 270 feet; from Hamilton to Adams, 295 feet. 
Other beaches have been found beneath the Iroquois, which 
pass under the lake in going west. Thus near Watertown, 
there is one 200 feet lower; at Oswego, one 185 feet lower than 
the Iroquois beach. Continuing this lower beach westward, it 
should be found ;« feet below the surface of Ontario, off the 
mouth of the Niagara River, which stream would have ex- 
tended four miles further north, cutting a channel through 
shales. The existence of the conditions requisite for the forma- 
tion of this beach affords us the evidence of the former greater 
fall of Niagara over the Lewiston escarpment, mentioned above. 

It is interestinfj to note the most western limit of the seii 
in the Ontario basin. Ramsay mentions the occurrence of 
marine shells at Kingston. Ontario; and the cetacean cited 
by J. W. Dawson at Smith's Fails came from an altitude of 
440 feet. Taylor states that the top of this deposit is about 
thirty feet higher, which would be 223 feet above Ontario. 
The beach, 300 feet below the Ircquois level at Watertown, 
must be 210 feet above Ontario. Is it possible that this is 
of marine originV The near approach of the levels to each 
other proves the former connection of the ocean with Lake 
Ontario in the Champlain period. It extended likewise above 
Pembroke, in the valley of the Ottawa. This marine shore- 
line is traced down the St. Lawrence to the gulf, culminat- 
ing near the Sajfuenay, at about 800 feet above the sea; so 
that the differential elevation indicated by the Lake Iroquois 
beds was continued through most of Lower Canada. 

From the statements now made of the history of the 
great lakes, there seems to have been two former possible 
outlets for the waters above St. Clair — by the Trent River 
and Lake Nipissing; and it has been sugpe.sted by Dr. 
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Gilbert that; when the discharge was by the former route, 
the Niagara River cut its way througrh the shoais at Win- 
tergreen flat; and that when the water flowed through the 
Nipissing channel, the gor^e of the whirlpool rapids was 
excavated, lloth those routesare shown distinctly upon the 
map, Plate I, It is not easy to show just what part of the 
lower gorge was excavated, when the upper lakes dis- ; 
charged through the Trent outlet. At the present writing, 
it may be best to say that, because of the limited time during I 
which this di.sfharge was effective, no marked effect was pro- 
duced. 

It is different with the Nipissing outlet. Mr. Taylor has 
shown that this discharge must have operated for a very 
long period. The Nipissing beach is recognized upon all 
the upper lakes, being the best defined of any of the ancient 
strands. At the outlet at North Bay it is !20 feet above i 
Lake Huron; 45 feet in Mackinaw Straits; 50 feet above 
Lake Superior at Sault Ste Marie; and passes beneath the 
lake level 40 feet at Port Huron 100 at Chigago, and 2^ at 
Duluth. FuUy eight-ninths of the water passed to the ' 
Ottawa River, leaving only one ninth of the present volume ■ 
for the Niagara. Consequently the gorge made by the Erie- 
Niagara must have been comparatively small. Its width 
at the top is 750 feet, and tlie depth of the river estimated 
at 35 feet. Tne descent is 45 feet, and the length three- 
fourths of a mile. 

There is quite a contrast between these and the rapids 
above the cataract, which descend the same amount and 
have a similar length. The action is deliberate in the one. 
and impetuous in the other. The shallowness may result 
because of the want of erosive power in the smaller volume 
of water falling over the cliff, or may be due in jiart to the 
superior hardness of the rock at the ba.se of the falls, as 
suggested by Profes-sor .Tames Hall. 

Some authors, following Pohlman, believe this part of ij 
the gorge was made by a smaller stream in preglacial times, 1 
perhaps in connection with the St. David's Channel, and be- 
fore the modern Niagara came into being. This seems in- 
admissible, because the St. David's Channel evidently 
required a river of large volume for its excavation, greater 
than the Erie-Niagara, and the whirlpool rapids' gorge bad j 
a later origin. These facts also enforce the conclusion that « 
it is not likely that in any case a small gorge would have 
been enlarged to the full width by the later greater volume 
of water. Were this true, this narrow section should show 
evidences of increasing enlargement during the latest 
episode of excavation. All agree that the river which 
excavated this section was of comparatively small size, and, 
I consequently, that the duration of this epLsode must have 
" sen correspondingly great- 
There is a shoal ledge between the whirlpool and Eddy 
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tofiio, not unlike the one between the wliirlpool and cove, 
which was accounted for by supposiuff tlie presence of the 
water removed a ritn of rock rapidly, without the aid of the 
cataract. Mr. Taylor suggests a species of weathering for 
its presence here. It is presumed that the St. David's 
Niagara eroded the gorge back to this ledge, when the work 
suddenly .stopped. If the cliff were exposed to the ele- 
meats for a time, the falling of ta]u.s blocks would ensue, 
with some weathering. Or the ice known to have moved 
through the buried gorge may have impinged against this 
ledge, and fractured it. It must be remembered that, 
according to our views, this ledge was exposed for a very 
long time — while the whole of the gorge between the whirl- 
pool and Lewiston was being excavated: so that the cliff 
could hardlj' fail to have been operated upon in some way. 
When the cataract commenced above the whirlpool, it would 
be occupied flrst with removing dt>bris. and not in channel- 
ing out the Ixjttom, These suggestions may show why that 
ledge remained shoal. 

The Uppeh Section. 

Between the falls and the railroad bridges, a distance of 
two and one-fourth miles, the interpretation of the history 
is easy. The gorge is uniformly of great width and depth, 
1,300 feet in width and with the ordinary depth of 160 feet 
for the river. At the very cataract the bottom of the river 
is 100 feet lower than the level of Lake Ontario. The water 
moves slowly, falling about seven feet to the mile, The 
rocks vary but little in this section. All agree that the con- 
ditions determining the formation of this gorge are practi- 
cally the same with those now prevailing; and, consequently, 
the only change in the scenery has been the position of the 
cataract. Having the same volume as now, the levels of all 
the upiier lakes have not varied appreciably. Without 
doubt, during this episode, the falls have been viewed by 
the aborigines of our continent as they carried their canoes 
and cargoes from lake to lake. 

The increase in the volume of water is supposed, to have 
been occasioned by the rising of the land at North Bay; 
damming the water and compelling it to wear its channel 
through Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie. When the rush be- 
gan, it bared many acres of rock on both sides of the river, 
leaving various denuded tracts, as the flat two miles in 
length, south of the steel arch bridge, on the Canadian side, 
and a very narrow strip on the American side, reaching as 
low as to the whirlpool, give evidence. These flats are like 
the bed of Niagara above the rapids, if the water were 
removed and vegetation had gained a footing. Because of 
the presence of these old river beds where the Johnson 
ridge crosses the gorge, it seems to us that it furnished no 
obstacle to the free passage of the water. This ridge is an 
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anticlinal Bwelling in the strata, but had been broken down 
hj early erosion, so that really no greater mass of limestone 
baf» been excavated here than elsewhere in this section. 

Goat Island rose higher than the water on either side, 
and, therefore, divided the stream into unequal portions. 
Its former extension northerly, may be indicated by the 
promontory directly opposite the north end of the American 
fall, utilized as a pier for the landing of the Maid of the 
Mlht. for there is a recession in the cliff just behind. It 
would Mfem that the former northern extent of the island 
crowded the Canadian fall so that it was compelled to ex- 
cavate a place for itself, and cut into the wall back of the 
promontory. 

The iKCurrence of fluviatile shells in various places along 
the banks illustrates another phase in this history: the 

fnttht^nat iA water, sometimes thirty feet above the present 
evei. The highest locality observed, is at the Bowen place, 
three miles above the falls. Next, they are well shown in 
the recent excavations for the new wheel-pit of the Cataract 
OiHhtruction Company. The opening shows two feet of clay 
and wand at the surface, overlying a thicker sandy mass 
iUfni'd\n\n[i i^yclas, Gomobasis, Unto and Planorbis in consider- 
able abundance. At the base of the earthy material is a 
niaiiH of till ten feet thick, resting upon the glaciated sur- 
face of the Niagara limestone. The locality upon Goat 
Inland has Ix'en studied by Lyell and Hall. In a gravel pit 
MOW \h'\\\\^ excavated these same shells occur plentifully; 
M/nie of the Unios and Cyclas still having their valves closed. 
*V\\\^ deposit is fully twenty-live feet thick, mostly of coarse 
Ifrav'l, H'adily correlated with corresponding beds in the 
vJllajC'*'* lipon both sides of the river. At Clifton sixteen 
Mj>e< i<'M have been found, adding to the above t^ie genera 
rhy%ii, l.inifiifa, Paludina, Amnicola, Margaritatui and Pisidium. 
Otli'T loralitii'H are just below the railroad bridges on the 
went hid*-, and on both sides of the whirlpool. Their sur- 
fttie alliludi'h vary from 566 to 575 feet above the sea. 
|»ro(«'HM>r Hall says that the pebbles upon Goat Island have 
\hh*u Iranhporlrd northerly, as they contain fragments of 
llie HIark rock limestone at Buffalo. He thinks the action 
Wtfte fluvial ill*, the lirst condition having been that of a quiet 
Iwke, <ollow«*d by quite* a strong current. Hence, the corre- 
ImIIoii in with lln» lake covering this region after the depo- 
fiHIon of tiM* fiiindy beach. 

Kk(M':ssi()N ok tmk Cataract. 

ICvi'iyon*' lias heard how tlie cataract recedes and the 
Ulll'lie i'Utuv.iiU'H. Tli(» water pours over a cliff of hard lime- 
HlolHS from i>to lo 170 feet deep, and pounds upon the soft 
l1H'kl»'lMMH-a1h. As these give way, the higher, harder strata 
imi|l>rl Ilk'' i ornices, and when they have assumed consid- 
HiUli> proinln<*nce, being unsupported, they fall down. As 
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seen at the Horseshoe Falls, erosion is more effective in the 
center of the current. The stream rushes more and more 
furiously into the middle, and tends to abstract some water 
from the sides — perhaps leaving large surfaces of rock bare. 
The undermining of the cliffs causes these "table-rocks" to 
fall, eventually, and thus the width of the gorge is kept essenti- 
ally uniform; and in the long run, the breadth keeps pace with 
the extremest point of erosion. 

Only a few years' interval is required for noting these 
changes. Within the thirty years of my own observation, the 
middle of the Horseshoe Fall has become more pointed, and 
the amount of water at the margins runs more feebly, or else 
has developed bare surfaces. In illustration of the increase of 
the width of the gorge, I may quote from a telegram sent to 
the Press twenty-five years since, which may be duplicated 
every twenty- five years: 

Great Fall of Rock at Niagara Falls. — Buffalo, September ^, 
Several hundred tons ot rock, which projected from the side of tne bank in 
Prospect Park, beneath the platform which overlooks the Maid of the Mist 
larding, and about midway from the top of the bank, fell this morning. No 
damage was done. The immense mass of debris fell with a crash which 
was heard in the village. It does not in any way affect the top of the bank 
in this vicinity 

The piles of talus upon both flanks of the gorj^e through- 
out its seven miles of extent, testify to the wide extent and 
constancy of this movement. The fraj^ments at the base of 
the cataract will be broken quite rapidly, as nothing can resist 
the force of the fall. The depth of the water here is greater 
below the level of the stream than the height of the rock 
above. The limestone is from 60 to 80 feet thick; thetshale, 82: 
the Clinton limestone, 30 feet. Beneath the water level there 
may be 200 feet of the Medina terrane. 

By comparing the best views of the falls taken at different 
dates, it is very easy to note the fact of recession. Precision 
has been given to the rate by careful measurements, with the 
most delicate instruments, of the positions of every part of the 
cataracts at stated interxals. It is usual to compare the posi- 
tions determined trigonometricaily by Prof. Halt in 1842, and 
in 1890 by P.ngineer A. S. Kibbe. During this period of 48 
years, about 220 feet in length of the limestone has been 
removed, or about 4^j feet each year. This means that the 
gorge is lengthened by this amount each year. Although the 
uppermost part of the fall is narrow, the g<^rge will broaden as 
fast as the apex recedes, as exj)Iainecl abo\e; and therefore it 
is reasonable to use the rate of recession of the fall as equiva- 
lent to the average of elongation of the gorge. Here and there 
the gorge may widen or contract, according to variations in the 
volume of the water, its velocity, the vvidth of the channels, 
the thickness of the limestones and other rocks, their compara- 
tive hardness, etc. It is not our purpose to present allowances 
for these varied conditions, as the approximate estimate de- 
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rived from the rate of rccessio 
tions should be made. 



indicate haw the calcula- 



Estimates ok A(;e in Years. 

Let us assumt the present rate of recession to be four feet 
annually. This is less than what has been observed, but some 
think that the time for the wearing action must have been 
greater, and the omission of the half foot may be nearer the 
true figure. There is a greater thickness of limestone at the 
Johnson ridge than elsewhere, in (he first section of the gorge, 
from the falls lo near ihe railroad bridges, and possibly more 
time would be required for its erosion. But it seems as if this 
excess of thickness was removed in pre-glacial times, because 
the flat produced by the ancient bed of the river, before the 
erosion of the rock had been effected, slopes uniformly, with- 
out regard to the presence of the ridge. Hence this excess of 
rock has not materially affected the rate of erosion here. The 
total length of this first section of the gorge is 11,750 feet. 
This measurement was made in 1875, and the gorge must now 
be over one hundred feet longer, making the entire length 
11,850 feet. Divide ihis by four, the number of feet the cat- 
aract recedes annually and the i]iiotient is 2,962; /. c, the be- 
ginning of the great cataract dates back to 1062 B.C., three 
hundred years before Ihe lime of Romulus, or to the reign 
of King IJavid at Jerusalem. 

The next section is that of the whirlpool rapids, 3,900 feet, 
ff the water of Niagara came from Lake Kne alone, under 
existing conditions, its volume would have been three- 
fourteenths of the present flow. This is less than the volume of 
the water pouring over the American fall, which recedes 0.64 of 
a foot annually. This stream may be conceived to wear away the 
rock at the rate of six Inches annually. If so, it would have re- 
quired 7.800 years for the formation of the gorge of the whirl- 
lx>ol rapids. 

The Eddy basin seems to have been worn by the normal 
Niagara. With the same rate as has been given for the first 
section, only 375 years would be required to erode this distance 
of 1,500 feet. The whirlpool belongs to the St. David's epoch, 
and will be considered in another connection. 

The Cove section, or the part from the whirlpool to the 
narrows at Foster's Island, is 3,750 feet long. No one imagines 
the rate of the recession for this section to be different from 
that first named, as ihe width of the gorge and the depth of 
the water are the same. This would have required 937 years 
for its excavation. 

Professor Spencer has calculated the age of the lower 
section ol the gorge from Lewiston to Foster's Island to be 
17,200 years, upon the assumption that the conditions would 
be those of the American falls. But measurements of the 
breadth below the Cove section give an average of width of 
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the top of the gorge, fully equal to that of the upper gorge as 
far as to the Catholic College, 5,754 feet, while the other 
part, 8,448 feet, may for convenience be comparable to the 
American falls. Calculations upon these bases give 1,438 
years for the upper part, and 5,406 years for the lower, a total 
of 6,844 years. 

The section from the beginning of the whirlpool to the 
edge of the escarpment, near St. David's, is about three miles in 
length. Its erosion was effected before the last ice-epoch, 
according to our interpretation, and some might say pre-glacial. 
It would appear that the volume of the water passing through 
was fully equal to that of the j)resent epoch, and may have 
been derived from the same sources. At the rate of recession 
adopted for the greater gorge, the time must have been at 
least 3,960 years. This does not account for the greater width 
of the mouth of the gorge, which may have been either water- 
worn, or eroded by the ice-sheet. 

The sum of the figures given above amounts to 18,918 years 
for the present gorge, to which might be added the figure for 
the St. David's channel- making in all 22,878 years. 

Professor Spencer's estimate of the age, including the whirl- 
pool, but not the St. David's channel, sums up 31,000 years, to 
which he adds a thousand years for the duration of the river 
before the advent of the falls. Sir Charles Lyell gave the 
figure of 36,000; Professor Warren Upham, 10,000, and F. B. 
Taylor would estimate it to lie between 36,000 and 50,000. 

Other estimates of the age of parts of the gorge are based 
upon the alleged time required for the warping of the basins. 
In\ olving the correctness of suggested correlation, they cannot 
ha\e the xalue of the direct estimates, but are useful by way of 
comparison. That presented by Dr. Gilbert of the age of the 
Nipissing outlet well illustrates the method employed. First 
of all came the determination of the fact of tilting, and its 
rate. Three |)airs of stations were selected, one between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Port Austin, Mich., connecting Lakes 
Michigan and Huron; ancUht-r between Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Port Colborne on Lake Kv'w, and the third between Charlotte 
and .Sackett Harbor, N. W, on Lake Ontario, l^ench marks 
were established, and accurate observations recorded of the 
height attained by the water each day for three months, in the 
summer of 1896. Care was taken to eliminate from the 
observed figures the levels affected by tides, seiches, storms, 
and the seasons. At some of the stations, oi^servations had been 
made for man\' years, which were used for comparison. The 
general conclusion reached, was that there is a rise in the land 
from southwest to northeast, at the rate of 0.42 feet per century. 
Assuming this rate to have been uniform and secular. Dr. Gil- 
bert estimates that the time when the drainage was shifted 
from North Hay to Port Huron must have been about lo.OOO 
years. This, he would make to correspond with the date of 
the position of the cataract at the head of the whirlpool rapids. 
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Professor Spencer's figure, for the same dale, is 7,800. as de- 
duced from differential elevations. For the total length of 
time since the Algonquin Lake existed, which corresponds to 
the age of Niagara. Professor Spencer obtains the figure of 
28,000 years. 

Principal Events in the Niagara District. 

It may be useful to summarize the various episodes in the 
geological history of the region of Niagara, as now delineated. 
In the not distant future, geologists may be able to give them 
value in centuries or years. 

1. Laying down of the crystalline Archean floor, upon 
which the Cambrian and Lower Silurian terranes were de- 

Eosited in order, before the dry land reached as far south as 
ake Ontario. 

2. Deposition of the Upper Silurian members of the series: 
(a) Medina clays and sands resting upon the raised Lower 
Silurian land, and extending from Lake Ontario to some dis- 
tance south of the falls, (d) Clinton shale and limestone. 
{c) Niagara shale and limestone, both formed below the 
ocean's surface; coral reefs extensive, (d) Onondaga, or 
Salina, salt group. 

3. Land gradually rising and attaining a considerable alti- 
tude at the close of the Paleozoic era. Subaerial denudation 
continued through later periods, during which time the basin 
of Ontario takes shape. 

4. Age of Erigan River. Drainage of country from the 
Appalachian coal fields northerly, discharging through the 
Dundas Valley into Lake Ontario. 

y First ice age, that of the Cordilleras. Not certain that 
its influence was felt in the Niagara region. 

6. Second ice age, the Keewatin. Blocking up of Erigan 
River. Ice moves southerly; its melting gives birth to Lake 
Erie. 

7. Temperate epoch. Wearing of the gorge through the 
St. David's Channel, including the whirlpool, 3,960 years. 

8. Accumulation of ice upon the Labrador highlands and 
its movement southwesterly, as far south as to the Ohio River, 
filling the St. David's Channel. Terminal moraines left as it 
recedes; one near Buffalo, and the next from Lockport across 
to Toronto. 

£ Warren Lake, discharging at Chicago, occupying parts 
akes Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 
10. Algonquin Lake was composed of Lakes .Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron discharging into the Ontario basin 
through Lake Erie, or by way of Balsam Lake and Trent 
River, and thence through the Mohawk into Hudson River. 
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Erie was tributary. The waters sank to the level of Lundy 
Lake, after which the Niagara River began its flow; accumula- 
tion of deposits with fluviatile shells. 

11. Iroquois Lake, an expanse of Lake Ontario succeeded, 
discharging through the Mohawk. Beginning of the erosion 
of the lower gorge. River divided by the island below Winter- 
green flat. Time of erosion 6,844 years. 

12. Erosion of the Cove section requiring a river as large 
as the present Niagara. Breaking of the barrier at outlet of 
whirlpool. Time, 937 years. 

13. Period of erosion of the gorge of the whirlpool rapids, 
when the water of Lake Erie alone was concerned. Outlet of 
upper ^akes perhaps through Lake Nipissing. Time, 7,800 
years. 

14. Restoration of full volume of Niagara River. Upper 
great gorge excavated from the railroad bridges to the existing 
cataract. Time, 2,962 years. 

Time since the water fell over the Niagara escarpment, 
18,918 years. Betweeji this epoch and the shifting of the 
Labrador ice-sheet from the Niagara River valley there inter- 
vened Lakes Warren and Algonquin (events 9 and 10), prob- 
ably not of long duration. Nothing about Niagara gives us 
anv clue to the duration of the Labrador ice-sheet. The time 
of the wearing of the whirlpool basin, 475 years, is not in- 
cluded in the estimate of the age of the general gorge. 

Note.— A revision of the distances stated in the Table upon page 4 
would make the length of the Whirlpool basin, including the Shoal ledge, 
to be i,QOO instead of 3,400 feet. The Cove section should be 3,750 instead 
of 7,000 feet; from Foster's Island to Catholic College 5,754 instead of 6,187 
feet; Catholic College to the mouth of the gorge 8,468 instead of 4,813 feet. 
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1. INTRODUCTION. 



THE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE, 

Our prcsL-nt knowledge of the archaeology of Ihe southern 
interior of British Columbia is largely based upon the work 
of two institutions: the Canadian Geological Survey and the 
American Museum of Natural History, The work of the 
former was conducted by Dr. George M, Dawson, who investi- 
gated the large burial-ground on the sand terrace, between the 
Fraser and Thompson Rivers, near Lytton, while engaged in 
geological work in southern British Columbia, during the years 
1877 and 1888-90. The results are recorded in " Notes on the 
Shuswap People of British Columbia" in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, Section II., i8gi. The collections 
made by Dr. Dawson are in the Museum of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada at Ottawa. 

The work of the American Museum of Natural History, I 
conducted as a party of the Jesup North Pacific E-xpedilion. 
which was sent out from the museum to investigate the anthro- 
pology of the north Pacific Coasts of America and Asia. In- 
vestigations were conducted during the years 1897 and 1898 as 
described in Science for April 14, 1899, and during 1899 as out- 
lined in The American Anthropologist ior July-September, igoD. 
The results, from which this paper is an e.xtract, are published 
in detail with illustrations in Parts III. and VI. of Volume II. 
of the Memoirs of the museum, and the collections are pre- 
served in the same institution. 

The explorations were conducted at Spences Bridge and 
Kamloops in June, and at' Lytton in July, 1897. In May 1898 
and May 1899 these sites were revisited, In October 1899 an 
exploring trip was made from Spences Bridge, near the mouth 
of the Nicola River, to Nicola Lake. On this trip Mr. James 
Teit was of the party. The chiefs of all the Indian bands of 
the region rendered valuable assistance in carrying on the 
work, 

Dieck, the botanist, collected some stone carvings from 
the region below Lytton, These are now in the Royal Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Berlin. Various individuals throughout 
British Columbia and the west possess cabinet specimens from 
the region, and in the Provincial Museum at Victoria, B, C., is 
a collection. These are the results of casual visits to the 
burial placci near Lvtton and Kamloops. 



L. 
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Geography. — Lytton is situated at the mouth of the 
Thompson River, below which the Fraser breaks through 
the Coast Range, forming a deep cafion. Above Lytton the 
Thompson, flowing through the plateau, has cut in its lower 
course a deep valley, which in some places is a true cafion. 
The climate is dry, and so vegetation is scanty, but on the high 
lands there is open timber. Greasewood, sagebrush and cactus 
are found here; bunch-grass grows on the hill-sides, and roots 
and berries are found in the mountain valleys. Bear and deer 
were plentiful in the vicinity. The salmon ascend both rivers 
to spawn. They are much used as food by the present inhabi- 
tants. 

Spences Bridge is in the Thompson Valley, twenty-two 
miles above Lytton, and about a mile below the mouth of 
Nicola River. It is below Spences Bridge that the river forms 
a cafion; above it, the banks are comparatively low. The 
climate and natural resources resemble those of Lytton. 

Kamloops is also in the Thompson Valley and is ninety- 
five miles above Lytton at the confluence of the north 
and south branches of the river. The bottom land here is wide 
and the surrounding country a rolling plateau. The altitude of 
the valley is about eleven hundred feet. The climate and natural 
resources resemble those of Lytton and Spences Bridge, but 
timber seems more scanty. The hill-sides are favorable for 
grazing. The Indians state that formerly great herds of elk 
inhabited these hills. The salmon ascend to this region, but 
not in such great numbers as to Lytton, as many that turn 
from the Fraser into the Thompson go up Nicola River and 
smaller streams. A few miles below Kamloops the Thompson 
widens into Kamloops Lake, where wild fowl and fish abound. 

Nicola V^alley near its mouth is deep and narrow, while at 
Nicola Lake it is high on the rolling plateau and similar to the 
region each side of the valley at Kamloops, which is about 
thirty-five miles to the north. The lake is about two thousand 
feet above sea level. The mouth of Nicola Valley, about eight 
hundred. The river is, consequently, rapid, and it is also shal- 
low. The Indians of the valley have commercial intercourse 
with Kamloops to the north, the Okanagon to the east, Simil- 
kameen to the s"buth, and with Lytton and Boston Bar to the 
west. 

ARCH.^:oLor.icAL Sites. — The main burial place and village 
site at Lytton is situated on the sand-hill that is found along a 
terrace between the cafions of the Fraser and Thompson 
Rivers, and immediately to the north of their confluence. 
This is by far the most important site near Lytton. The hill is 
about one hundred feet above the river, and is about five 
hundred feet in length by two hundred feet in width. A large 
pine tree is growing on the crest of the hill, in the middle of 
the burial place. An Indian trail passes to the west of the 
area, and tne government road bounds it on the east. No 
definite age can be assigned to any of the remains secored, a 
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the wind, which sweeps strongly up thv canon of the Fraser 
River, is continually shifting the light, dry sand from place to 
place. It uncovers the graves, disarranges them, and some- 
times re-covers the remains. Miners and Indians often camp 
at this site, and the objects left by them are scattered on the 
surface and often covered by the shifting sand. All these 
objects must be distinguished from the undisturbed burials of 
the prehistoric people. The surface is strewn with human 
bones which have been uncovered by the wind. There are 
also scattered about shell beads, wedges made of antler. 
scrapers and chipped points of stone such as were used for 
arrows and knives, grinding-stones, celts and other material 
similar to that found in the graves. There is a large box at 
this place in which the Indians deposit the bones and objects 
as they are uncovered by the wind, but sometimes they bury 
them. The bones they consider to be those of Indians, 
although they do not know whether they arc of their own 
ancestors or not. It is reasonably certain, judging from the 
complete absence of European objects in the undisturbed 
graves, that they antedate contact with the whites. A number 
of them must be several hundred years old. 

Extending to the north from the hill, and on the same ter- 
race, were found old hearths, indicated by broken and crackled 
fire-stones, large slabs of grinding-stones, and remains of under- 
giound houses. A few human bones were secured from the 
edge of the gravel-pit made by miners near qn Indian ceme- 
tary, known to be modern by the portions of the fence which 
still remain. 

Southward from the sand-hill, on the level of the terrace. 
were fotmd traces of similar hearths, charcoal, and rolls of 
birchbark partly burned. Here were also remains of under- 

f round houses. There were two large bowlders, which the 
ndians report were used in the ceremonials performed by 
young men, or by youths when reaching maturity. It is said 
that these youths were required to cover the distance from one 
bowlder to the other in a prescribed number of leaps. 

About half a mile below Lytton, on the high gravel terrace 
on the east bank of the Fraser River, was found a second vil- 
lage-site. The Canadian Pacific Railroad cuts through thjssitc. 

A third village-site was located on the high terrace on the 
east bank of the Fraser River, about two miles north of 
Lytton. The place is a meadow in an open pine forest, east of 
the government road. South of it, is a small brook, ending 
lower down in a marsh. This may have determined the loca- 
tion of the site, since it affords a supply of fresh water high 
above the Fraser River. 

A fourth site was on the east side of Ihc Fraser, nearly op- 
posite Stein Creek. 

A fifth ancient village and buri?l place were located at the 
north side of the mouth of Stein Creek, which empties into the 
Fraser River from the west, at a point about four miles above 
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Lytton. This place is on the tableland overlooking the Fraser 
River, and near the present Indian village of Slame. Here 
were human bones, fragments of pecten shells, fragments of 
steatite pipes, and wedges of antler, scattered by the wind. On 
the lower terrace, close to Stein Creek, are remains of ancient 
houses, which measured from fifty to sixty feet in diameter. 

Some attention was given to a sixth site, which is marked 
byburials and traces of habitations, on the low sandy terraces 
onthe west bank of the Fraser River, about opposite the main 
burial place. These sites may or may not have been occupied 
at the same time. 

All through this region are evidences of prehistoric habita- 
tions, located at varying distances from the larger village-sites. 
This suggests that the mode of life of the prehistoric people 
was similar to that of the present Indians, among whom one or 
two families often live at some distance from the main villages. 

At Spences l^ridge a single grave was the most interesting 
site explored. It was located on the edge of the first terrace 
overlooking Thompson River from the north, about a quarter 
of a mile above the ferry. There are numerous old graves 
near by, on an island near the north bank of Thompson River, 
which the Indians did not wish us to explore; while they had 
no knowledge of the first grave, and assisted in exploring it. 
This grave contained no evidence of contact with whites. On 
the other hand, there is no positive evidence pointing to great 
antiquity. Fabrics that were buried with the body, and wooden 
posts in the surrounding soil, vv«re still in a fair state of pre- 
servation. 

About four miles above Spences Bridge, on the north side 
of the valley, are several pits surrounded by embankments, 
which mark the sites of ancient underground houses. Exca- 
vations in these pits resulted in finding broken bones of deer, 
bear, bison, etc., charcoal, burned and crackled stones, and other 
evidences of occupancy. 

At Kamloops attention was directed particularly to the 
l;irge burial place and camp site on the Indian Reserve, on a 
\ifw sandy stretch north of Kamloops Bridge. Except where 
hrld in place by an occasional sagebrush, the light yellowish 
j.^rry sand is ever shifting over this site, so that the depth of the 
iriii.iirjs varies daily, and the original order of burial has been 
/iiurli disturbed. Burned and crackled bowlders hold in place 
i utiiciil piles of sand twenty to thirty feet in diameter. These 
dif i-vidcntly the places where stones have been heated to be 
ll^5ed ill cooking roots, or for boiling food in baskets. Strewn 
over I he entire site are found the bones of food-animals, stray 
bones fr(jm graves, burned and crackled fire-stones, and other 
obje<:is, such as dentalium shells, copper beads, and flat oblong 
be.idf> n\n(U: of bone. The last named were usually found in 
litllc patches near traces of fires, and were frequently charred. 
(Jhipprd points for knives, arrows, etc., wedges made of antler, 
and stone pestles or hammers were also discovered. 
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At intervals along the river-bank, from the western limit of 
this site to the Government Indian School, about two miles to 
the east, are remains of underground houses, which are most 
numerous near the school. They vary from fifteen to thirty 
feet in diameter, and close to them are traces of caches five or 
six feet in diameter. There are also remains of underground 
houses at the south end of the bridge. 

The " Government Site " is located north of the slough, on 
a flat at the base of the foot-hills close to the school. Here 
the shifting sand has exposed the remains of cremated children, 
together with dental lum shell.i, flat oblong bone beads, and chip- 
ped cache forms of glassy basalt. . 

The "Government Hill Site" is located on the brow of the 
foot-hills leading to the mountains, about a hundred feet above 
the flat northwest of the school, and northeast of the large 
burial place. 

The first whites to reach this vicinity were the Hudson Bay 
Company's agents, who built a block-house on the poir.t west 
of the mouth of North Thompson River. 

About two miles below this point, on the northern .side of 
the river, is a wind-swept sand-knoll, where evidences of a 
village site were found. Near the mouth of Tranquille River, 
on the north side of Kamloops Lake, above the red pa-ntings 
on Battle Bluff, were evidences of still another village-site. 

In Nicola Valley, about nine miles above the mouth and on 
the east side of the river, were a number of graves. The 
bodies had been placed upon the surface at the foot of a 
rock-slide or talus slope, and were covered by disturbing the 
slope sufficiently to cause rocks to slide down over them. 
These graves are usually marked by a few rocks piled upon 
them; but the pile is so low. that it is difficult to distinguish it 
from other parts of the talus slope. In some cases a branch 
was inserted among the rocks over the grave, and extended 
down to the body. One skeleton, resting upon the rock-slide. 
was in a lodge of poles, covered with mats made of the spikc- 
stalk of the common cattail. The rock-slide had been worked 
down around the lodge to a height of about two feet over the 
skeleton. There we^e no objects found on the body or in the 
lodge. Another grave was without a lodge, but contained a 
celt and chipped basalt points. 

At a point four miles farther up the valley, or thirteen miles 
from its mouth, is a rocky bluff called "Shooting Rock." At 
the southern base n( it. is a talus slope in which are a number 
of burials marked by twigs. There arc house-pits about a mile 
below this place, also about a quarter of a mile above it. and 
at various camping-places throughout the valley. They are so 
numerous that notes of all the sites were not taken. At some 
of them are cache-pits and saucer-shaped depressions, which 
mark sites of summer lodges. The former are deep, and sur- 
rounded by an embankment composed of the earth thrown out 
of the pit. 
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The graves o( two children were explored on the terrace 
overlooking Nicola River from the south, at the mouth of Nicola 
Lake. These graves were about eighteen inches deep. and above 
each of them was a pile of five or six bowlders. Red picto- 
graphswcre reported by the Indians to be on a rocky promontory 
which we saw near the middle of the lake, on its northern shore. 

On the Indian Reserve, at the eastern limit of Nicola Lake, 
is an outcrop of rock in the Meander Hills. There are 
three main talus slopes between this knoll and the lake, in 
all of which were graves marked by sticks and twigs. Charlie 
Tcilaxitca, who is about sixty years of age and a brother of the 
chief of this reserve, related that when he first saw the place, 
it resembled 3 patch of small dead trees, so numerous were the 
twigs marking graves on the slope. The rockr were piled up 
over the graves, but the piles were so low that they were diffi- 
cult lo find, except when marked by twigs. 

Resources Employed by the Preihstoric People. — The 
resources of the prehistoric people of this region, as indicated 
by the specimens found in the graves, hearths, and about the 
village-sites, were chiefly stone, copper, shell, bone, antler, 
teeth, the skins of animals, and vegetable substances, 

Quartzite pebbles were used for scrapers, hammers, and 
similar objects. Quart?, crystals were found in the sites, and 
may have been used for drills and charms. Argillitc was made 
mto fish-knives, points for arrows, etc. Glassy basalt, agate, 
chalcedony, and yellow, red, and green jasper were used for 
various kinds of chipped implements. The material commonly 
employed for the chipped objects, however, was basalt. Steatite 
was made into pipes, perforators, etc. Sheets of mica were 
made into pendants. Serpentine and nephrite into celts. Tons 
of stone were seen along the Fraser and Thompson Rivers, 
in this vicinity, of which samples prove to be nephrite. 
Bowlders of nephrite, resembling the same material from the 
Thompson River, were found bv the writer on the beach at the 
mouth of Nootsack River, in the State of Washington, Flat 
pebbles of the same material, sharpened and partly cut into 
strips to form celts, were also found. It seems that these 
bowlders are widely distributed, and that where found they 
were usud for making implements. 

.Siliceous 'Sandstone of a rather coarse structure was used for 
making smoothers for arrow-shafts, for stones for grinding 
grooves into nephrite and serpentine in order to cut it into 
convenient forms for implements, and for grinding-stones. 
Copper clay was used for blue paint, and white, calcareous and 
yellow earth and red ochre, far paint of those respective colors. 
Red ochre occurs in this vicinity. 

Fragments of rock bearing galena were found at Kamloops. 
Copper was much used for ornaments, and may have been ob- 
tained from the mountains north of Lytton. where native cop- 
per is found. 
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Many evidences of animals, probably used for food, or ma- 
terials for clothing and implements, were found in the village- 
sites and burial-places. Bone of the whnle was imported from 
the scacoast, and made into war-clubs. It is possible that it 
was imported through the Chilcotin country, from the region 
north of Vancouver Island. This is further emphasized by the 
absence of clubs of this character along lower Fraser River. 

The peclen shell was found, but no olivella-shell objects 
were seen above Lytton. It seems that the use of dentalium 
shells was much more extensive in the interior, than it was in 
prehistoric timts in the delta of the Fraser River, and they, 
like the bone of the whale, probably came from the sea by a 
northern route. Shells of the fresh-water clam were found in 
little patches, about three feet in diameter, at the four largest 
sites at Kamloops, in sufficient numbers to indicate that this 
animal was used for food. 

Vegetable substances include charred pieces of wood from 
the hearths, and other charred fragments, which had probably 
been portions of canoes, tent-poles, etc.. that were found 
around graves and in various parts of the village-sites. Pieces 
of wood were found rolled in copper, and preserved by the 
action of the copper salts. 

Birch bark, charred or preserved by the dryness ol the 
climate, was found in the graves as lining or covering, and in 
the form of rolls. Probably it was also used for dishes. A 
kind of gum. that was found in a shell spoon and on a bone 
handle for a stone knife, resembles that from the fir and pine. 
Digging-stick handles indicate that roots were dug for food. 

Fragments of matting made of cat-tail stalks, fabrics of 
sagebrush-bark, fibre of cedar and charred bearberries, were 
found in the graves. 

The bones of the whale, and varietii's of shell above men- 
tioned, were imported from the seacoast, by intertribal trade, 
or by expeditions for the purpose; and these formed an im- 
portant addition to the natural resources of this interior region. 




TOLTEC CITIES AND TOLTEC CIVILIZATION. 

UV STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D- 

The term Toltec has been regarded as a synonym of all that 
was refined and cultivated among the prehistoric races of Mexico 
and Central America, and is gciierallj' suggestive of a high 
state of civilization. This use of the word has, however, been 
objected to by many writers as giving an exaggerated idea of 
the progress of the people. Some have gone so far as to deny 
that ihere ever was a separate tribe. Dr. Hrinton maintained 
that the name Toltec wits a title of distinction, rather than a 
national or tribal name, and was never applied to the common 
people. Mr. L. H. Morgan and Mr. A. F. Uandelier maintain 
that there was no such state of civilization as is suggested by 
the name, either in this region or anywhere on the continent. 
What appears to be such, was only a varied form of barbarism ; 
the so-called cities, which the Spaniards saw and the historians 
described, were little more than tribal villages; the kings were 
little else than tribal chiefs. The priests, who officiated at ihe 
ceremonies in the temples and who sacrificed human victims 
upon the summit of the pyramids, were not essentially differ- 
ent from the " medicine men" of the aborigines. Everything 
described by the Spanish historians as so superior, owes its 
magnificence to the imagination of the writers, or to their pur- 
pose to produce an effect upon the minds of the Europeans, 
There is very little that was real or truthful in these descrip- 
tions. 

According to this school much that was written by the 
Spanish historians is to be rejected, and even the works of the 
American historians, such as Mr. W. H. Prescott. Mr. H. 11. 
Bancroft, and others, were ton much influenced by the exag- 
gerations of the Spanish writers, and are too imaginative and 
visionary lo bo accepted. 

The pendulum, however, has begun to swing in the other 
direction. The destructive criticism has given place to the 
constructive, and all arc now willing lo accept the statements 
which are made, making allowance for the circumstances and 
the times. The exaggerations of ihe Spanish historians have 
been trimmed off, the solid facts have come forth, and it is now 
admitted that after all, there was in Mexico and the Central 
provinces of South America, as well as in the United Stales 
of Colombia and among the mountains of Peru, evidence 
of civilizalion, which may well be compared to those which 
existed in many parts of the old world, at the beginnings of 
history, especially in India, Mesopotamia, the valley of the 
Nile, and perhaps in China. 
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There was, however, this difference between the cities of 
America and those of the Kast: these were originally the abodes 
of clans and tribes, but some of them were becoming subordi- 
nate to others, and so were divided into two classes — the ruling 
and the serving; while the ciiies known to history, were the 
seats of an empire and abodes of a despot. On this point 
Mr. E. J. Payne, the author of the *• History of the New World 
Called America," says : 

The pueblo, in its simple form, possesses no historical importance. 
History m the ordmary sense, only begins when the pueblo has become the 
unit of a conipouud society, consisting of several such united units aggre- 
gated into a group, held in subjection by some larger and stronger odc; 
one of a class, which may be called "dominant" or ''sovereign " pueblos. 

In denominating the pueblos by which others were held m subjection, 
"dominant" or ' sovereign" pueblos, the name given to them by the 
Mexicans (Tlatocaaltepetl) is exactly reproduced. 

Here, alone among the advanced tracts of'the New World, we 6nd 
chiefs belonging to the conquering tribes established as resident proprietors 
in the conqueied pueblos. The Spaniards rightly compared these pro- 
prietary estates, which seem usually to have comprised the greater part 
of the village lands, to the seigneuries of Europe. The remarkable anal- 
ogy to a familiar element in the advancement of the Old World is wholly 
wanting in Peru.* 

This is virtually the position which Dr. K. B. Tylor takes, 
in his admirable work, ** Anahuac; or, Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans. Ancient and Modern." He says that *'the highest grade 
reached anywhere was barbarism without iron or the alphabet, 
but in some respects simulating civilization.*' 

Miss Susan Hale, who has written a book upon Mexico, 
enters a gentle protest against the severe tendency of the 
critics, and laments that they, ** with the fatal penetration of 
our time, destroy the splendid vision which was drawn by the 
Spaniards, and which resembled the glories of an oriental tale; 
reducing the emperor to a chieftan. the glittering retinue to a 
horde of savages, the magnificent palace to a pueblo of adobe. 
The discouraged enthusiast sees his magnificent civilization, 
devoted to art, literature, and luxury, reduced to a few hand- 
fuls of pitiful Indians quarrelling among themselves for 
supremacy; and sighs to think his sympathies may have been 
wasted on an Aztec sovereign, dethroned by the invading 
Spaniard." 

Later explorers, M. Desird- Charnay, Mr.and Mrs. Maudsley, 
Mr. \V. H. Holmes and M. H. Saville, do not follow the 
Spanish historians, but by their descriptions they show that 
the cities were far more magnificent than any ordinary Indian 
pueblo could be, and contained many fine specimens of art and 
architecture. The cities, in fact, show a grade of civilization 
which was quite equal to that which prevailed in the East at the 
opening of history. They are scattered over a wide region of 
country, some of them in Mexico, some in Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras; those in Mexico having been erected 

•" History of Ainenca," Vol. 11., page 51 
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at different periods and by different tribes of the great Nahua 
race. 

These cities are lo form the subjecl of the present chapter, 
especially those which have been ascribed to the Tollccs, for 
we maintain that there was a great difference between the 
Toltec cities and those which preceded and followed; and they 
may be taken as certainly furnishing the best specimens of art 
and architecture to be found in Prehistoric America. There 
may be some who will deny this, and who will refer lo the 
Maya architecture as superior; but there was so much differ- 
ence between the two styles that they cannot very well be com- 
pared. The superiority of the Toltec architecture, in some 
particulars, can be easily shown, while that of the Mayas in 
others will be readily granted. 

The Toltccs buill many high pyramids, arranged in quad- 
rangles, for foundations of their temples and palaces, but the 
buildings were of perishable material and have disappeared. 
The Mayas built terraced platforms which were broad and 
spacious, and erected their palaces and temples upon these, but 
always used stone as the building material. They frequently 
ornamented the fa<;ades with elaborate figures carved upon the 
stone. These figures consisted sometimes of massive serpents 
and sometimes of conventional ornaments. 

Matthew's says in his book on Architecture : 



Palates and temples are the main survivals o( native an. The 
palaces, as a rule, were low. one.slory buildings, withaul windows, rising 
above one or more terraces. Each was compoacd ol a sione basement, sur- 
mounted by a species of attic, carved In imitation of reeds and decorated 
in high relief with scrolls, monsters, and masks, such as arc used on the 
prows of batilesliips amone ihe Polynesian Islanders. The roofs were flat 
and the rooms were liehied onlv from the doors. 

The point which we desire to bring out, is that there was a 
Toltec architecture which was as distinctive as was ever the 
Ktruscan, the Mycena;an, the Persian, or the Babylonian; and 
the term may be ascribed lo it, without deciding whether there 
was any particular tribe or people called by that name. The 
significance of the name is, that it expresses that stage of 
civilization which was reached at an early date in America, and 
which may well be compared to that which prevailed in the 
countries of the East many thousands of years before. 

I. The first point which we shall bring up is that there 
were, in Mexico, certain tribes which were of a superior char- 
acter and which showed a fair degree of civilization. The 
origin of these tribes, as such, has not been discovered, but 
Mr. Bancroft has given a valuable history of them, of which 
the following is a brief summary : 

The history of the native races mav be most conveniently subdivided, 
as foMowii: 1st The Prc-Toltec period, embracing the semi-mythic tradi- 
tions of the earliest civilJEatioD, extendine; down to a date— alwaj^s pre- 
ceding the sixth century, but viryine in different parts of the territory - 
wben the more properly liisioric annals of the different nations begin, and 
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mcludiDg also the lew traditions reEerrin^ to pre-ToUec nations north of 
Tehuanlepcc. 2nd. The Toltec Period, referring like the two following 
periods to Anahuac alone, and extendinf; dawn to the eleventh century. 
3rd. The Chichimec Period, eitending from the eleventh century 10 the 
lormation of the tri-panitc alliance between the Aztecs, Acolhuans. and 
T*panecs in the fifteenth century. 4th. The Aitec Period, that of Aztec 
supremacy during the century preceding the Conquest. 

The old-time story, how the Toltecs in the sixth century appeared on 
the Mexican tableland; bow they were driven out and scattered in the 
eleventh century; how after a brief interval the Chicbiniees followed their 
footsteps, and how these last were succeeded by the Aztecs, who were found 
in possession. — the last two, and probably the lirst, migrating in immense 
bordei from the far Northwest,— all this is sufficiently familiar to readers 
of Mexican history. 



Tradition imputes to the Toltecs a higher civi 
■mong the Aztecs, who had degenerated with tl 
■pint, and especially by the introduction of mo 
religious rites. But this superiority, in some respt 
on no very strong evidence, since this people left 
skill which gave them so great traditional fai 
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reason to ascribe the construction of the pyramids at Teot'huacan and 
Cholula to (he Tottec.or a still earlier period. Among the civilized peoples 
of the sixteenth century, however, and among their descendants down to 
the present day, nearly every ancient relic of aichitecture or sculpture is 
accredited lo the Toltecs, from whom all claim descent. 

During the most flourishing period of its traditional live centuries of 
duration, the Toltec empire was ruled by a confederacy similar in some 
respects to the alliance of the later date between Mexico, Tczcuco. and 
Tlacopan. The capitals were Culhuacan, Otomnan, and Tulan, the two 
former corresponding somewhat in territory wilh Mexico and Tezcuco, 
while the latter was just beyond the limits of the valley toward the north- 
west. Each of these capital cities became in turn the leading power in the 
confederacy. Tulan* reached the highest eminence in culture, splendor. 



and fame; and Culhuacan was the only one of the tbi 
the bloody convulsions by which the empire was at 
retain anything of her former greatness. 
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Cholula had already acquired great 
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State of Vera Cruz, was the lioi 
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Jieoples, like the Otomis and O 
prmer times Anahuac and the adjoining territory. wIk 
Eyramids of the sun and moon at Teotilmacan. Their inbiitutions. wnen 
rst observed by Europeans, seem lo have been essentially Nahua, and the 
abundant architectural remains found in Toton.ic territory, as at Papantia, 
Mtsanlla. and Tusapan, show no well-defined differences from Aztec ciin- 
Mruclions proper.f 

We learn from these descriptions that there were many 
Toltec cities scattered through the provinces of Mexico, the 
most of which are now in ruins; but from the ruins, the char- 
acteristics of the Toltec architecture can be discovered. 
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These ruins have been examined by various explorers 
and have proved to contain many elements of architecture 
which resembled those found in the ancient cities of the Mayas 
of Central America. 

A description of these cities has been given by the differ- 
ent archaeologists, whose names have been mentioned above, 
and photographs, panoramas, and diagrams have been taken 
of them; so that we may now easily compare their arrange- 
ments, their architectural features, and their various pecu- 
liarities with those which prevailed in other countries of the 
East, as well as those in Central America. 

II. Among the elements which constitute the chief factors 
in these cities, we may mention, first, their division into parts 
resembling wards, each part having a central temple; all the 
parts arranged around the palace and the temple, which were 
the seats of authority for the ruling classes, who corresponded 
to the kingfs and priests in Oriental countries. In some of the 
cities, orientation was manifest, the sides of the temples be- 
ing directed to the points of the compass. The stairways 
which reached the temples faced the four quarters of the city. 
The arrangement of these cities around the palaces and 
temples, shows that society had passed out from the village life 
and the clan-organization, into a stage in which a certain class 
had usurped a power over the other classes, and had elevated 
the central village into supremacy over other villages; making 
the whole agricultural country surrounding tributary to the city, 
and subject to the control of the chiefs, who had assumed the 
position of a king, the power of the monarch being supple- 
mented by the priests. 

This arrangement of the cities in America resembles that 
which was common in the Oriental countries, and differed 
entirely from that which prevailed in the villages of the north. 
The following are the particulars in which the resemblance is 
very close : 

We find in Babylonia that there was, at a very early date, a 
geographical division, which arose partly from their religious 
system and partly from their social organization. Rev. O. D. 
Miller says: 

In the system of symbolical geography which centered in Akkad, the 
capital of the country ruled by the ancient Sargon, we find a peculiar 
arrangement, properly illustrated by the figure, the inclosed 
square facing the cardinal points — denotes the position of the 
city as situated precisely in the centre of the world, and sur- ■" 
rounded by four oiher countries, located in the direction of the « 
four cardinal regions. Dr. Bahr calls this the ancient " cos- 
mos'* or ''macrocosm." The number 5 in the centre of the 
square symbolized the "soul of the world." while the other numbers de- 
noted the various elements— fonr male and four females. 

M. Lenormant says : 

To find the origin, it is necessary to go back to the common source oC 
orimitivc tradition respecting the terrestrial Paradise considered as a 
oUteau of a square figure, liaving its sides turned to the four cardinal 
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poiats and surrounded by the four oihi-r 
regions. 

Dr. Bahr says : 

It is a conception common to all the an 
Irom their notion of God to represent the * 
the Deity, and the Heaven as his especial di 
reaJ, true Temple, built by the Deny bin 
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is (he original 
ructed by man. 

The Chinese have a similar arrangement of the division of 
their cities, as Ihey place the throne of the Emperor at the 
centre, and the temples at the corners. 

The division of China into nine provinces and the symbolical 

conceptions connected with them, date from a high 

L i. i. antiquity, and really comes from orientation. It 
i_ 9^ i springs very naturally from the doubling of tour 
s 7 V and making the throne the centre of the diagram, 
with eight squares." 
The "Celestial Earth" and the " Crown of Heaven," which 
are terms common among the Chinese, are exactly the same as 
the old Accadian expressions which were used in llabylonia. 
The primitive character of the pyramid templo is seen in that 
it was called the foundation of the "Celestial Earth." but repre- 
sented the "Sacred Mnunlain," which was supposed to unite 
the Heaven and Earth like a vast column or pyramid; this 
mouniain, rising in immense terraces until its .'Summit reached 
the Heaven, was supposed to be ihe pivot of the skies. 

In Mexico, the ancient cities were oriented in the same way, 
but they seem to have controlled a limited territory, rather 
than an entire empire. There was, however, this peculiarity 
about them, they ruled over the surrounding region, and made 
it tributary to the city and subject to the control of the king 
and priests. 

It has been shown, by Miss Nutall, that the priests directed 
the employments of the agricultural people according to the 
calendar, which they studied and interpreted as containing thf 
commands of the chief divinities, who were only the nature 
powers personified. By this means all agricultural employ- 
menis and all trade, as well as all social customs and omestic 
affairs, were regulaleri by the calendar. This, of itself, makes 
the architecture of the ancient cities very significant, for the 
temple in which the calendar stone was kept was the seat of as 
much power as the palace itself. f 

There arc strong indications proving that the different 
branches ol industry or pursuit are identified with certain day 
signs. There was a division of products into four categories, 
according lo the elements with which each industry or pursuit 
was connected; that on the market days of Catl, the god of 
water, aquatic or vegetable products; on Tecpatl (flint) days, 
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mineral products; on Calli (house) day, all manufactured 
articles; on Tochtli (tiger), all products of animal life should 
predominate in the market place. 

It is maintained th;it there were gardens filled with trees 
and plants, and menageties for all kinds of wild animals, with 
cages for birds, in Mexico, and that the king was attended with 
a great retinut- of servants, that his garments were highly 
wrought and were new each day. Gold and silver were abund- 
ant. 

There are no actual proofs that these things existed tn 
the Toltec cities, yet, judging from such specimtrns of art as 
have been discovered and from the si/e and character of the 
ruins of the cities, we conclude that all of these evidences of 
civilization prevailed among the Toltecs. 

7"he ruins of acqueducts havf been discovered near the 
City of Mexico. Acqufducts have been also recognized near 
the cities of Peru. No such works have been discovered in 
connection with the Toltec cities, yet il seems probable that 
they prevailed. 

The division of labor and ihe differentiation of architecture 
are factors which can be recogniited in the history of the Toltecs. 
It is plain that the people had passed from the pastoral into the 
pgri cultural state, and that the villages had grown into cities, 
and that there were artisans as well as rulers in the cities, 

Ihering saj's: "No nation devoted to agriculture, but ulti- 
mately builds up towns which accomplish much in the way of 
promoting culture. The agriculturalist of remote ages, pro- 
vided all his own necessaries, but the cour.sc of man's industry 
gave rise to certain handicrafts which required special skill." 

The arrow-maker was the first artisan, then the pottery 
maker, then the basket-maker and the weaver of cloth. 
Afterwards there would be the silversmith, the stone-mason, 
and the carpenter; finally, the architect. These would natur- 
ally gather into the towns and cities. We learn from history 
that paper was manufactured and that many finely wrought 
articles of gold, silver, and copper, were common in Mexico at 
the time of the Conquest. There is no doubt that all of these 
industries were carried on by the Toltecs. 

This fact throws much light upon the ancient customs of 
the Toltecs, and makes the resemblance between the ancient 
cities of America and those of Babylonia all the more striking. 

We are to notice however, in connection with these cities, 
that there were roadways, which extended from their centre in 
different directions to the agricultural country surrounding. 
and these became important thoroughfares, but ended at the 
temple and at the palace. 

Descriptions have been written of the roadways ir the City 
of Mexico by I'rescott and other nistrrians. These extended 
across the lakes, and separated the fresh water from the salt 
water and formed great causeways, which connected the island 
city with the shores of the lake, and so with the neighboring 
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cities. There were, however, other cities in Mexico, Central 
America, and even in Peru, which were the seats of empire and 
which were reached by roadways which Were even more skill- 
fully wrought and carefully attended than those of Mexico. 

There were also, as we have seen, remarkable gateways in 
this region, to which the name of "Toltec Gates" has been 
given. These gateways were to be sure generally connected 
with fortresses, but they differed so much from those of the 
temples of Mexico and of th<- cities of Peru, as to be dis- 
tinctive. 

One such gateway has been described by Mr. W. H. Holmes 
as situated near Mitia; other similar {gateways were common 




among the Mound-Builders of Ohio. They consisted in the 
overlapping of the walls of the fort in such a way, as to make 
a narrow, crooked passage, exposed to the missiles of those 
who might stand upon the walls. 

The most interesting city is Quemada. situat<'d in southern 
Zacatecas, not far from the northern border of Mexico. This 
city has long been in ruins, but was probably built by ttie 
Toltecs, a race which preceded the Aztecs nnd are supposed 
by some to have abandoned the region at the advent of this 
wild tribe, which came from the North, and finally settled in 
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the valley of Mexico and usurped the power over all the neigh- 
boring tribes. A description furnished by Mr. Hancroft was 
drawa from some of the early explorers, and is very important, 
for it shows the similarity between this ancient city and the 
city of Teotihuacan, which has recently awakened so much in- 
terest, because of the number of ancient pyramids contained 
in it, and especially because of tin*; ancient roadway to which 
the name " Path of the Dead " has been given. 

The following is l!.incroft's description of Queniada: "Thr 
most important of famous ruins of the whole norlht-rn region 
are those which are known to the world under the name of 
Quemada, in southern Zacatecas. The ruins are mentioned by 
the early writers as one of the probable stations of the migra- 
tory Aztecs. The early name is "'Los Edificios." 

Sr. Gil says : "These ruins are the grandest among us after 
those of Palenque, and on examining them, it is seen that they 
were the fruit of a civilization more advanced than that which 
was found m Peru at the time of the Incas, nr in Mexico at the 
time of Montezuma." 

Bancroft describes the situation, and says: 

The Cerro de los Edificios is a long, narrow, jsolaied hill, llie summit of 
which is over half a mile in length Irom nonh to south, and 100 lo 200 yards 
wide, except at ihe northern end, where it widens out lo ahoul 500 yards. 
The height of the liill is given by Lyon as from aoo to 300 feet, but by 
Burkhan at 800 to goo feet above tlie level of the plain. In Ihe central 
part is a cliff, rising about Ihiriy feet above the rest «f the plateau. From 
the brow the hill descends more or less percipxously on the different sides, 
for about 150 feet, and then stretches in a gentler sh'pe of from 200 lo 400 
yards lo (he stinoundin); plain. On the slope and skirtint; the who'e cir- 
cumference of the bill, except on ihe north and northeast, are traces of 
ancient roads crossing each oilier at different angles, and connected by 
cross roads running up the slope with Ihe works on the summit. 

One of the roads has traces ot having been Lncli'sed or raised by walls, 
whose foundations vet remain; and (rnin it al a point near the angle of [he 
raised causeway. 03 feet wide, enlends straighl up the slope northeastward 
to the fool of the bluff. From a point near ihe junction of the road and 
causeway, three raised roadf, paved witti lou^h stones, extend m perfectly 
straight tines southwest, and southwest bv south. The lir^t termmatea at 
an arlificial mound across the river. The second extends four miles to ihe 
Coyote Rancho, and the third is said to terminate at a mountain, six miles 
distant. 

Two similar roads, lliirieen or fouttt-en feet wide, extend from the easl- 
ern slope of llie hill; one of them cros-ing a stream and terminating at a 
distance of two miles in a heap of stones |~hrine?]. 

The most numerous and extensive rtiins are on the southern portion of 
the hill, where the pan ot the uneven surface is form-'d into pl.'tForms, or 
terraces, by means of walls of >^olid masonrv; the whole >tiurture being 
twenty-one feel wide, and ol the same height. On the platforms thus 
fomted are a great number of edifices in different dr^rees of dilapidation. 

On the lower part of the mesa, war the head of the causeway, is ■ 
quadrangular space, measuring 3oo x 140 feet, bounded by a smne terrace, 
or embankment, four or five feet h gh and to fi^et wide. At oaf point, on 
the eastern terrace, stands a round pillar, ig feet in circumference and of 
ihe same heitjht as the waH— 18 feel. There are visihle traces of nine other 
similar pillars, seeminglv indicating the formr r presence of a massive col- 
uma*iupDorted portico. Within the walls of the incliwure, 23 feel from Ihe 
side, it)}i feet from the ends, is a line of 11 piUrp, each 17 f. et in circum- 
ference and ot the same height as the walls. There can be little doubt that 
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once sustained a rouf. Tbc roof was made of large, flat 
. wjih mortar and supported by beams, 
In another place we have a ^quareinrlosu re similar lo the one described. 
Its sides are i;o (eet, bounded by n teiracc 3 feel hieli and 12 feet wide, 
with steps in center of teirace of each side. ' Back of the terrace, on Ihc 
east, we^t, and south sides, stand walls 8 or g feet in thickness and ao feet 
high. The north side of the square is bounded by the sleep side of the 
centra] cliff, in which steps or seats are cut in some parts in the solid rock, 
and others built up with rough stonrs. In the centre of this side, and 
partially on the terrace is a truncated pyramid, with a base of 38 x 35 feet, 
and igleet liigh.and divided into several stories. In from of the pyramid, 
and nearly in the center of the square, stands a kinds of altar or pvramtd. 
seven feel square and five feel hi^b. A very clear idea oF this altar is given 
in the cut. It presents an interior view, from a point on the suulhern ter- 
race — the pyramid in five stories, the central altar, the eastern terrace wilh 
its steps, and standing portions of the walls are all clearly portrayed. 

Bancroft says further: 

The ruins of Quemada show but few analogies 10 any of the southern 
remains, and none whatever to any that we shall find further north. As a 
strongly fortified hill, bearing also temples, Quemada bears considerable 
resemblance to Quiotepec in Oajaca; and possibly the likeness would be 
still stronger, if a pl^n of the Quiotepec fortifications were extant. The 
massive character, number, and extent of the monuments show the builders 
to have been a powerful and. in some respects, an advanced people, hardly 
less so, it would seem at first thought, than the people of Central America; 
but the absence of narrow buildings, covered by arches of over-lapping 
stones, and of all decorative sculpture and painting, make the contrast very 
striking. 

The pyramids, so far as they are described, do not differ very materially 
from some in other parts of the country; but the location of ihe pyramids 
shown in ilie drawing and plan, within the inc>osed and terrc.ced squares, 
seems unique. The pillars recall the roof structures of Mitla. but It is 
quite possible that the pill'rs of Quemada supported balconies, instead of 
roofs. The peculiar structure, several times repealed, of two adjoining 

auadrangular spaces inclosed by high w^lls, one of them containing some- 
ling like an aliar in the center, is an important feature. 
While Quemada does not comfiare, as a specimen of advanced art, wilh 
UKmat and Palenque. and ii inferior, sn Far as sculpture and decoration are 
concerned, to most other Nahuaarcliiteciurai monuments, it is yet one of the 
most remarkable of American mins. presenting strong contrasts lo all the 
rest, and is well worlliy of a more careful examination than it has ever yet 

Now, we have dwelt on this description of Quemada, be- 
cause of its resemblance lo the ancient cities of the Mayas, 
such as Palenque. Uxmal, and Chichen-It/a. The city seems 
to ha\e contained a fortified citadel and temple, very much as 
the Eastern cities did; the paved causeways may be regarded 
as the principal streets, on which the habitations of the people 
were built of perishable material, and in this respect reminding 
us of the City of Mexico. The platforms, pyramid, and altar 
Tiblc those at Palenque. The rectangular courts are simi- 
lar to those which were common in all the ancient cities of this 
region. 

The presence of columns at this ruin of Quemada is im- 
portant, for the same features are prominent in the ruins at 
litla, a city situated at the extreme southern limits of Mexico, 
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Ks Quemada 13 near the northern limit. This shows that a 
style of architecture prevailed during the Toltec period through- 
out this entire province, and that nearly all the cities contain 
about the same elements. The ornamentation of the walls at 
Mitla is very different (rom any that was discovered in the 
other ruins, and yet the city of Xochicaico has a building 
whose fa9ade is covered tvith grotesque ornaments, which, per- 
haps, show as much skill and culture as that shown at Milta. 

III. The comparison between this ruined city and others 
which have been ascribed to ihe Toltecs will be, perhaps, sug- 
gestive. The first city which comes to notice, is Teotihuacan, 
which Mr. W. H. Holmes has explored and has published a 
description of in the Report of ihi- Field Columbian Museum. 
The following is his account; 

In the magnlludc o( its remains, and in the evidence the site furnishes 
□f population and antiquity, Teoljbuaran stands easily at Ihe head of Itie 
ancient cilice oi Mexico. The l>ulk oE the greiit cluster of pyramids, ter- 
races, and mounds is lar indcessof thai of any other group of remains. 
Cbolula has a greater pyramid, but lacks the multiplicity of attendant 
structures, which at Sao /uan cover s<|uare miles of E">i"nd. If the entire 
mass o( the ruined structures of either Chichen-ltia. Uxmal, or Milla was 
to t>e heaped up in a single mound, it vould hardly surpass the great pyra- 
mid of the Sun alone in bulk, and the whole bulk of the Teotihuacan 
remams is many times that of its chief pyramid. Of the history of this 
great center of population and culture, we have hardly a trace, save that 
ttirnished by the remains themselves. The building of the city has been 
attributed to ihe Toltecs, but we cannot safely say more than that the 
builders were probably one of Ihe numerous Nahuall nations. The art 
remains indicate a culture differing decidedly from that of Tenochiltlan, 
the Altec capital, now ibe capital city of Mexico, differing (rom 11 in so 
many ways, as to warrant the inference of a distinct nation. 

In the laying out of Teotihuacan clicre is more evidence of foresight, 
than in most ol tlie ancient cities. Though The orientation is not accurate 
— ^showlng an error of about fifteen degree»-the important features are 
arranged in more or less complete harmony above a great artery-like 
thoroughfare called "The Camino de los Muerios," "The Pathway of the 
. Dead." 

The two great pyramids stand in a class by themselves, entirely over- 
shadowing the multitude of piles that cover (he plain. These pyramids, as 
well as other pyramidal masses, were probably substructures for buildings. 
Ail were Irunc.tted and ascended bv stairways, and Ihc sides of the loftier 
were generally terraced. 

The f yramid of (he Moon occupies the immediate foreground in the 
panorama, a, and though now somewhat rounded in contour, from crumb- 
ling above Bnd accumulation of dibrishelow, the original form was evidently 
that of a rectangu Par. truncated pyramid. The base of the mound measures 
about 4J0 feet ^om north to south, and ;oo feet from east to west; the trun- 
cated summit Is not far from 50x60 feet. The sides sloped originally at an 
angle ot about 45 degrees, and were interrupted by narrow terraces, now 
barely traceable. Early visitors mention the occurrence of remnants of a 
stairway on the east side, and indelinite references are made to a building 
on the summit. The summit commands a splendid view of the ruin group, 
and in the palmy days of the great city the spectacle from this point must 
hare been imposing indeed. 

The vast mound of the Pyramid of the Sun, b, surrounded by its 
associated remains, is the most imposing structure in America. With its 
rounded outlines and the massiveneis of a natural hill, it vet presents on 
close inspection clear indications of its former wholly artificial and sym- 
metric character. It is a truncated pyramid, nearly 180 feet high above its 
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rmmediate base. and. perhaps, a little more than that above the Door of the 
Pathway of the Dead, or the general level of the plain. It is about 70a feel 
square at the base, though the measuremeiils given are hardly more than 
eslimaies. as the lower pans are covered with vastaccucnulations of debris. 
The slopes did not vary greatly from 1; degrees, though now appcarini; 
much less thati that. Terraces are Slill Seen at three levels: that on the 
west side, facing the Pathway of the Dead, occurs nearly midway in the 
slope, and i$ between 20 and ;)o feet wide: the others are quite narrow. 
The summit is not far from too feet square, but is now loo much broken 
down to be accurately measured. Remains of a zig-za); stairway are said 
to have been observed on the east face, but as with the other pyramid, 
analogy would lead to the surmise thai the real stairway was on the west 
side, thus giving a more direct descent from the summit temple, which we 
assume must have existed. 10 the great centra! artery of the city. 

An imponant feature of the ancient city was the great Court o( the 
Ballered Goddess, lying at the south base oF the Pyramid of the Moon and 
opening into (he Pathway of the Dead. It is 600 or 700 feet square, and is 
surrounded by a line of imposing mounds, above which, on the north, 
towers the Pyramid of the Moon. Near the centre is a low mound, the 




wreck of an inferior pyramid, whose position would indicate thai in former 
days it probably had an impiiriani part to pi ' ' 

Upening out of the great court to the south is the so-cniled " I'ath'way 
of the Deaa." A depressed way, varying (rom 200 to 300 feet in width and 
extending a little west of south (15 degrees) lo the Arrova of the Rio San 
Juan, and continuing beyond into the fields surrounding the modern village, 
a distance of nearly two miles. Though this pyramid -bordered way pre- 
sents the appearance of a roadway, it is not truly a thoroughfare, being 
crossed by low embankments and interrupted by pyramids at several points. 
The name given appears to have no particular significance, yet it serves in 
a way to e.>.press the idea, suggested to all minds, that this pathway, in con- 
nection with the court, must have been the scene of no end of rites and 
pageants in which human sacrifice was possibly a central feature. 

The South Siiie Group or CUadei. The great quadrangular group 
named and the citadel, v., lies on the east side of the Pathway of the Ueao, 
500 or 6c» feet south ol the banks of Ihe Arroya. It consists of a rect- 
angular inclosure. alrout 1,350 by 1.400 feet in extent, measured around the 
exterior base. Thi- embankment is from 100 to 180 feet wide, and from to 
to 30 feet m height; the four sides are surmounted by lines of mounds, 
four on a side, placed somewhat unsymmetrically near the altar marei 
Within the court, near the east side, stands a pyramid, perhaps ^oo le 
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square at the base, and 60 feet high, having^ a projection or terrace buiJt 
against the west base, while low embanknients extend north and south 
from the pyramid connecting it wiih the inclosing ridge. This grand 
group of structures is in an advanced state of ruin, the crumbling piles 
havmg been reduced to natural profiles by centuries of cultivation and 
herding, and no traces of the superstructures, which must once have 
crowned the pyramids, are now to be seen. Everywhere there are scenes 
of ancient occupation. 

The sketch for the Taroramic View was made from the summit of the 
Pyramid of the Moon. This monument is made to appear in its proper 
relation to its associates, and occupies the immediate toreground, a. At 
the left, rising grandly above its cluster of terraces and attendant pyramids, 
is the Pyramid of the Sun, R. The pyramid-bordered court of the Battered 
Goddess, c, appears behmd the Pyramid of the Moon, and leading out of 
this and extending far away toward the south is the Pathway of the Dead, 
and beyond the Pyramid of the Sun, on the sonthern bank of the Arroya 
of the Kio San Juan, is the noble group called the Citadel. E. The course 
of the Rio San Juan, whicti runs to the west that is, to the right in the 
picture— is indicated by the letters f, f, and the Cathedral of the Village 
of San Juan appears at G. The object of the panoramic sketch is to give 
a map-like clearness and completeness to the view, while the photograph 
serves to record details of actual appearance. It should be observed, 
however, that the photographic views do not bring out the minor works 
to advantage, as they are obscured by culture features. 

The city of Mitla, situated on the southern borders of 
Mexico, best illustrates the Toltec architecture. The ruins of 
this city have been described by various explorers and seem to 
present all the features which were peculiar to other Toltec 
cities, with some that were peculiar to the Maya cities in Guate- 
mala and Honduras. Among the most notable feature in this 
city are the massive colums, which were used for the support 
oi the roof, and in some cases to support the floor of the main 
apartment. In this respect they resembh^ the columns which 
were found at Ouemada, and at the same time resemble the 
columns found at Chichen-Itza and Palenque, but differ from 
them in this respect: they are placed inside of the walls, in- 
stead of outside, as in the Maya cities. 

Another feature of the architecture at Mitla is. that the 
walls are highly decorated with sculptural stones, which pre 
sent various conventional ornaments resembling the Greek 
fret. The description of these ornaments and of the general 
construction of the city will be given at a future time, though 
attention is called to them here as furnishing one more speci- 
men of the far famed Toltec culture. 
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II. FOLKLORK. 

BY ALEXANHKR F. CHAMIJKKLAIN. 

As with lanfjuage, so with folk-lore, the great mass of 
phenomena in the Archipelago is fundamentally Malayan, as 
the investigations of Jagor, Meyer, Schadenberg, Semper, 
Blumentritt, and others, besides native writers, have shown-. 
In this brief article a few points only can be touched upon, 
preliminary to a more extended study of folklore, religion and 
sociology. The advent of Christianity among so large a 
portion of the population of the Philippines, and of Ma- 
hommedanism in Sulu and parts of Mindanao, has, of course, 
extinguished much of the old folk-belief, but enough remains 
to show it§ primal source and basal characteristics. 

A. RELIGIOUS AM) SOCIAL. 

1. AcuBAC. The name of a dance of which certain Negritos 
are very fond. Around a girl (or several girls), who stands in 
the middle, a number of men, holding fast to each other's belt, 
march in time to a monotonous song called inalu^, which is 
sung by the women. This song is considered beneath the 
dignity of old men, and is only indulged in by the young. It 
closely resembles some of our own children's games. 

2. Anito. This is a widespread name in Philippine lan- 
guages for the soul or spirit of a departed ancestor, — these* 
spirits are also called nono. In heathen days (as even now 
with some of the Igorrotes ) the anito was the center of religion, 
customs, aaid social life. Every village had its sacred tree, the 
favorite abode of the anitos. These ancestor-spirits were more 
real to the Philippine Malays than the numerous deities in 
which they seem also to have believed, and whom they wor- 
shipped more or less. Some of the tribes used to build little 
toy-houses for the anitos to dwell in, and various places, utensils, 
etc.. were dedicated to their use. They were at once \\\it genii 
loci and the lares of the people. See further undcrr Jug, See 
also Di^uita. 

3. Antinantln'.. This was originally a sort of amulet for pre- 
serving against the devices of evil spirits. It has now come to 
be used in the sense of ** ear-ring." Among the heathen Tagals 
of former days the antinantin was a kind of Fortunatus-rod, by 
which riches and happiness could be achieved. 

4. Asitera. The name given by the heathen Igorrotes to 
the old women priests, who conducted their religious cere- 
monies. They were supposed to be inspired by an anito, or 
ancestral spirit. 
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5. Bagaxi. The name by which the priest of the god Tag- 
busau (god of war) is known among the Manobos of Mindanao. 
It was the duty of the Bagani, when the enemy had been over- 
thrown, to begin the cannibalistic feast after dipping the talis- 
man of the god (which it was his privilege to wear) into the 
blood of the slain. 

6. Bavoc. The name of the high-priest, or " Pope" of the 
Zambales of Luzon in former times, whose business it was to 
conduct a sort of baptismal ceremony with the blood of pigs. 

7. Cataloxa. Cataloxan. These were the names of the 
priestesses arid priests of the heathen Tagals. — the high-priest 
was called So/ui/. 

8. CoMiXTAX. The name of the national song and the 
national dance of the Tagals, both in one. There are several 
varieties of the lomintiin ( a love-song and love-dance, a mimic- 
song and dance, and a general festive song-dance ). The melody 
of the cominUm is also sung at the funeral of children. It is the 
favorite popular melody of the Tagals. 

(). DiVATA. A Visayan term corresponding to anito in some 
other Philippine languages. DiiuiUi is also the name of the 
harvest-god among the Manobos of Mindanao. In many parts 
of the Archipelago the dniUs seem to be more or less deities of 
the harvest, or 01 agriculture. 

10. Gavav. Among the Mundos. a mountain-people of 
Cebu. who seem to be still heathen, the belief in sorcer>', for 
which the native term is ^-i/:*/:, continues to exist. The be- 
witched person can. however, be " unbewitched." as the result 
of going through certain ceremonies. 

11. MAMBiNrN«;. The name of the male priests among the 
li^orrotes of Lu7.on. Thev are much less numerous than the 
female priests or .\<::.)\u, and their influence is not so great. 
These priests are also * doctors." usini; the i lood of the victim 
of sacrifice to smear the paiient. Tht- rit^ s used by the Mam- 
/>//n://i:;s are confided to the son bv the father, w hen on his death- 
bed. ■ 

ij. NoNC. Ancestral spirit. See .1/./; . 

1 ;. Tai.inpAv?. t.hic ot the natio:::;! dances of the Tagals, 
taken part in by four persons, who stand opposite each other, 
hardly leave their place, tiui m/.ke irw movem* nts. A castag-, 
net-accompanime«t als- occurs. 

i.|. Tiiv\L>. The name of .^ nin;-days festival (still surviv- 
inv^ among the Ta^^als > held upon the death of an adult. On 
the third day. the most important one of the ceremony, the 
Hoid ot the dead person is believed to return to the house in 
Older to take part in the proceedings. K\ery effort is made to 
obtain proof of his having done so. The festival is now pretty 
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well mixed up \vith rites of Catholic origin. The tibao is also 
known as Siamnaarao. It was not infrequently an orgie more 
or less. 

B. PLANT AND ANIMAL LORE, ETC. 

1. Areca-palm. The areca-palm (Arcca catechu) which 
furnishes the famous betel-nut of the East Indies, is naturally 
of importance in the folklore of the Philippines. According 
to the Bagobos of southern Mindanao, the goddess Malibud, 
after her consort Todlai had taken a little boy out of a bamboo, 
split an arcca-palm, out of which came a girl named Heigebei, 
the first of woman, who subsequently married the boy and be- 
came the mother of mankind. 

2. Bamboo. In the beginning, say the Bagobos of southern 
Mindanao, the god Todlai opened a bamboo (with the areca- 
palm the first plants on earth) and took out of it a little boy 
named Cambulan, the first of all human beings, and the father 
of all by his wife Beigebei, the first woman, born of the areca- 
palm. 

3. Banyan. The banyan or Indian-flg tree {Ficus indica), 
the name of which in several dialects is balctc, is reverenced by 
some tribes of the Archipelago to a considerable extent. In 
Tagal the evil spirit, who dwells in the fig-tree is called 
ticbnlaHy a deity of importance in heathen times. The heathen 
natives never used to pass by or under one of these trees with- 
out saying, with a gesture of the hand, /^^/t'/V/o, **by your leave." 

4. Bat. Among the deities of the Vicols of southern 
Luzon is Kdlapitnan, " Lord of Bats." This spirit is said to 
dwell in the wonderful stalactitic cave of Libmanan in the 
province of Camarines Norte. 

5. Buffalo, The tiniarau i^Bubiilus mi/n/onjisis), or buffalo 
peculiar to the island of Mindoro, figures in the "traveler's 
tales" of some of the natives of other islands to whom Mindoro 
has long been a land of myth and story, in some respects, at 
least 

6. Crocodile. The crocodile (one of its most widespread 
names is buayii) seems to have been formerly worshipped, or at 
least reverenced, by some of the Philippine tribes, and it is an 
important figure in their folklore and mythology. The Bagobos 
of southern Mindanao believe that eclipses of the sun and the 
moon are caused by a huge crocodile seeking to swallow them. 
According to the Mundos. a mountain-people of the island of 
Cebii, their shamans can metamorphose themselves into croco- 
diles, etc. 

7 Dog. Mandarangan, the evil-spirit of the Bagobos of 
southern Mindanao, is said to keep two large dogs, which he 
sets upon human beings to bite them. As soon as an earth- 
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quake shock is felt, the Hagobos begin to heat their dogs 
furiously, so that the snake in the interior of the earth, hear- 
ing the noise of their howling, may be frightened and cease 
moving the post, the motion oi which causes the trembling of 
the earth. This is kept up as long as the earthquake lasts. 
The same people also beat their dogs during an eclipse to scare 
the crocodile. 

8. Dove. According to the Hagobos of southern Mindanao, 
both Mandarangan, the god of evil, and Nito, the deity of 
good, have the same common messenger, the dove called liniu- 
kun or dimukun (the species is PJutbotrcron bnvirostris). When 
they hear a dove call on the right they consider it a favorable 
omen, a message from Nito; if they hear it on the left, it bodes 
ill (word from Mandarangan) and they will abandon their • 
enterprise. 

9. Kel. The Igorrotes k>{ Cabugatan in Lepanto, island 
of Lu/on. think the eels in their country the incarnations of 
their ,!fit\\<, or ancestral spirits; wherefore they feed them and 
are careful never to kill one. 

ic. Fi^i. The />'.vr/c //«/</ :irj^^t!/(f, whose native name in Tagal 
and sev< ral other dialects is .\//iA' fi,^/io, is of considerable note 
in Philippine folklore and mxthology. The term hj/ik tumo 
signirres literally '*hive 01 tuncsy — the twnos or ti/ti/os rtc the 
ancestral spirits, who are supposed to mhabit this tree. As 
thr y passed this and certain other trees, the heathen Tagals 
used to sav "bv vour leave." an expression commonlv em- 
pIo>evi by them when passing by other abodes of these spirits, 
lartT" trees. curioi:SiV-si"..ipLd mountains, and the like. 

It. K:n -; :s*::KK. The Apoxaos oi Calanassan in northern 
Luior.. ccnsir.er it a favorable omen if a kingfisher flies past 
without <crecching: if he screeches, however, it is^a bad sign, 
anJ. tr.ev \\ W desist from their undertaking:. The same idea is 
found :r. s:":::e ether regions 01 the i'hi'.ippines. 

;2. : : . With :r.a:\\ of the Thiiippine tribes, as with 
Malayan ye?y*e> gcner.il.x. the pig is a very important animal. 
With th J Ta^i.s ..: the time o: the Coru.uest the flesh of the 
pi^ •e\c:: n: .v t:.c.r ti:-hit r.r . :.\... .. • w.is used in sacrifice, 
w h 1 1 e t > : ' : : i ^^ a s e r. . ^ ^ '. ^ ■ y e vi i 11 r e * : i; i o ;: s c e r e m o n i es o f vari ous 
SvMts. .\::. :r.^ th. . ..:r.i aUs .^: Lu. or the .'.:;.\\or high-priest 
i^ ^au: t hAvt ad::.::v.>t. red a sort o: bapti<:r. with pig's blood. 
Av cord-.r.c to s.:r.. 0: th.e Ij:o::ote<. u hen i: thunders, "the 
^ovl Ca; ..o:ari: :> ask oc :or <\\.u. * The ivii: 00s of southern 
Minvur.'Ao s.iy that :. i::^at -oi^; '. ve< iu the interior of theearth; 
the l;ch;:v.:tc -^^t ss ::oro. the h'ows he receives when beaten. 
i\\\A \\\c th..::d^^: is th-: res./.t o: h s shaking himself. Among 
\\w vJ;r.r.anes ot Lu.on :he ric rj:ures :n the process of curing 
\\w vuk. lo :h; dv o: ot the hu: :n which the sick person lies 
thc\ ite a young p:^. and pok^ him until he squeaks loudly; 
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meanwhile a man, arnii.d with a lance, shield, and knife, sits by 
the patient, with his face turned toward the door, — this breaks 
the power of the evil spirit to disturb the sick man. 

13. Rain. According to the Bagobos of southern Min- 
danao, the "head of the sea" is in the sky. and whenever the 
sea moves his head it rains, 

14. Rainbow. Some of the Negritos make offerings to 
the rainbow, and regard its appearance as a good omen. 

15. Raven. The Bagobos of southern Mindanao will not 
speak their own names, for fear of being changed into ravens. 
The raven, they say, is the only creature that speaks its own 

, name. This idea seems based upon the fact that inig, the name 
of the raven, is onomatopoetic. Among the deities of the 
heathen Tagals was Maliipu." ihc divine raven," a "guardian 
deity ot the soul." 

iG. Sleep. The Malays of the Philippines have more or 
less of a dread of a person asleep, sharing the belief, so com- 
mon among primitive peoples, that in sleep and in dreams the 
soul leaves the body. Hence, probably, the great curse of the 
Tinguinanes of northwestern Lu7.on: "May you die in your 
sleep 1" 

17. Snake. Snake or sSrpent worship is found in various 
forms in diverse parts of the Archipelago. The natives of the 
island of Samal in the gulf of Davao, southern Mindanao, will 
never kill one of these reptiles, the bile of which they ascribe 
to a higher will, although they do apply an antidote of leaves 
to the wound. The Dumat Negritos address chants to "a 
huge serpent that reveals to them in dreams the places where 
game and honey are to be found." Among the Pampangos of 
Luzon there exist still lavnk. or snake-charmers, who profess to 
cure the bites of serpents. With certain of the Igorrotes of 
Luzon it is an evil omen (necessitating a speedy retreat) to 
have a snake craw! overone's path. According to the Bagobos 
of southern Mindanao, earthquakes arise from the fact that, in 
the interior of the earth, a grtat snake is trying to move away 
the large post which holds it together. 

iS. SNEE/rNci, Among some of the Igorrotes of Luzon it 
is a bad omen for anyone to sneeze: while the foundation pillars 
of a new house are being stt up. Does anyone sneeze, the 
building must be abandoned, or some one of the participants 
will die before long- 

19. Thunder and Lightning. The Manobos of the island 
of Mindanao consider the thunder to be the voice of the 
lightning, a belief to be met with elsewhere. The lightning 
itself, the Manobos think, has the form of some fantastic 
animal, which, when it strikes a tree or other object, leaves one 
of its teeth there. 
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20. TiKTiK. Among the superstitions of the Tagals is one 
that a bird called tiktik points out in his song to the evil spirits 
Patianak and Usuang, the places where women in child-bed are, 
so that they may afflict them. 

21. Volcanoes. Volcanoes form such a frequent and such 
a noteworthy feature in the landscape of the islands that 
they have left their mark everywhere in folk-thought. Very 
often they are deemed the abode of powerful spirits, — Buhnyctu 
the name of a volcano in Mindanao, signifies ** place of life.'* 
The Tagacaolos, natives of the region about Malalag 
in southeastern Mindanao, offer sacrifices to a deity of 
good and evil, who dwells in Mt. Apo, where they obtain 
sulphur. Mandarangan, the deity of evil among the Bagobos, 
is said to reside in the volcano Apo. The Bagobos believe 
also that the volcano of Mt. Apo was the only land to be seen 
in the vast primaeval ocean. 

The items treated of in this study have been gathered from 
all accessible sources, including the authorities mentioned in 
the beginning. No attempt at exhaustivcness has been made, 
the idea of these essays being to give a few interesting and 
striking facts preliminary to a more serious, detailed study. 



THE PALACE OF MINOS IN CRETE. 

BY WILLIAM COPLKY WINSLOW, P. P. 

Three mighty discoveries brilliantly color the achievements 
of archaeology during the year 1900. Of these the most 
astonishing, and to the classical world the most entrancing, is 
the re-discovery of Cnossus in Crete by Arthur J. P2 vans, E.S. A., 
of the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, with its 
clear intimations of the truthfulness of tradition respecting the 
high civilization of Cnossus at an early date, and its resurrec- 
tion of cla\' tablets which prove the existence of inscribed 
documents in the Hellenic lands six or seven hundred years 
before the first known Greek monuments bore Greek lettering. 
Not as astonishing is the discovery, by Dr. Petric at Abydos, 
relating to the earliest historical and late prehistoric kings of 
Egypt, simply because it was Petrie who delved in the mounds 
of Abydos. Still less astonishing is the glorious unearthing of 
thousands of tablets at Nippur by Dr. Hilprecht, because we 
all supposed that mound contained important relics. 

Aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, Mr. Evans, after 
long preliminaries of enforced delay, began a thorough excava- 
tion of the site of the prehistoric palace at Cnossus. As a 
general result there have been disclosed great courts and corri- 
dors, propyhea, a long array of magazines, numerous chambers, 
and especially the throne-hall and council chamber of Minos. 
The throne is carved out of alabaster, and its designs, once 
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brilliant in color, are relieved wilh a unique tracery and carved 
ornamentation which would seem lo anticipate the Gothic style 
of our thirteenth century. There are fresco paintings superior, 
it is said, to any known examples in Mycenican Greece; and 
groups, especially of women, clustered in the courts and on the 
balconies, full of life and expression. A life-size picture of a 
youlh of Greek profile, is of e>cquisite classical finish. The 
sculptor taites no back seat at Cnossus, as witness a marble 
fountain patterned after the head of a lioness with enamelled 
eyes; an alabaster vase, designed from a Triton shell; a frag- 
mentary fricKc. with rosettes so beautifully cut as to be pro- ' 
nounced superior in its way to anything we possess from 
Mycenai; a portion of a bull, with its head i-'ntire, in relief, 
executed in a hard plaster like that of Ihe great Italian masters 
of the sixteenth century. A scholar, in speakmgof the wealth 
of relics of early .4'~gean civilization, declares that "explora- 
tory digging to the south and west of the palace revealed a 
veritable Pompeii of houses of the same early period, which 
yield by far the finest series yet found of vases of the singular 
primitive Cretan polychrome style, unrepresented in European -• 
museums." 

liut let us glance at the evidence of intercourse between 
Crete and Egypt. Each, for example, had its famous labyrinth. 
In the palace at Cnossus, with its maze of corridors and small 
chambers, its winding passages and its store-rooms with blind 
endings, we see the mate to the labyrinth of the Fnyum. For 
Daedalus, who built the Cretan labyrinth, according to 
Diodorus, was instructed by masters in Egypt, and himself 
built the propyljEum of Ptah at Memphis and received divine 
honors in a neighboring shrine. In the great Eastern Court 
was found an Egyptian seated figure of diorite of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and somehow the entire edifice, according to Mr. 
Evans, bears striking affinities to Egyptian models of archi- 
-tecture. This appears even in details. Thus, the chequer 
arrangement of dark and light squares on the fat^ade of a 
Minoan shrine depicted on a piece of fresco, recalls the deco- 
ration over the door of a house from a Sixth Dynasty tomb. 
A structural paralellisni, moreover, is exhibited in the insertion 
between the capital of the columns and the beam above of a 
small rectangular cushion, though the columns themselves con- 
form to the AIycen;ean canon by gradually decreasing in dia- 
meter toward their base. A beautiful adaptation of an Egypt- 
ian architectonic motive is seen in a tall stone lamp of porphyry- 
like material, the pedestal of which is shaped like a lotus column, 
Its section, however, is quatrefoil and the carving round the up- 
per section of the receptacle shows a foliation of free Mycensan 
character- 
Decoration and technique show Egyptian affinities. Mr. 
Evans is so much of a Cretan in his claims — going so far even 
as to think the Cretan Labyrinth gave the name to the one at 
Lake Mocris — that his dictum is all the more forcible, when he 
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emphasizes these affinities in detail. A special feature of the 
decorative art of Cnossus seems to have been the inlaying of 
caskets with finely cut plaques of rock crystal. Some of these, 
show traces of painting on their lower surface — in one case, the 
fore part of a galloping bull in the most exquisite miniature 
style. With this may be compared a rock crystal scarab, painted 
inside, found by Prof. Petrie at Gurob. As in Egypt, the rub- 
ble walls arc faced with plaster on which frescoes were painted 
in bright colors. Both in the conventional designs and in the 
figures F^gyptian influence can be traced. Among the artistic 
conventions of Plgyptian origin may be noticed the practice of 
surrounding the contours and branches of trees with a separate 
outline, within which the leaves and twigs are enclosed. It is 
also observable that the Cretan artist made the same prelimi- 
nary use as the Egyptian of vertical horizontal lines, dividing 
the field to be decorated into small squares for the guidance of 
his brush. 

A remarkable example of tlgyptian chiaroscuro appears in 
the mural painting of the young princess at Tell-el-Amarna. 
Its analogy is evident in the frescoes of guardian griffins in the 
throne-room at Cnossus, where the lower parts of the bodies 
are shaded with hatched lints. Mr. Evans further notes that 
the landscape pieces with flowering reeds and running water 
and fish below, recaU, in their choice of motives, Egyptian 
paintings like the pavement of Tell-el-Amarna. One of these, 
on a clay sarcophagus — itself a copy of the painted wooden 
cheats of contemporary l^gypt — shows water-fowl among 
paj>yrus-like plants, one of which, as often in F^gyptian paint- 
inj(s, is seen pursuing a butterfly. \'et more interesting are the 
comparisons suggested by the paintings of life-sized human 
figures in the corridor of the palace at Cnossus. Here we see 
long processional scenes of strikingly P2gyptian character. 
The succession of youths bearing vases set with precious 
njrtals, irresistably recalls the procession of Keft chieftains on " 
th«: walls of the Rekhmara tomb. The Egyptian conventions 
vf flesh-coloring are maintained — rucidy-i)rovvn for the men, 
white for the women. The general attitude of the figures is 
the same; the heels and toes of both feet are represented flat 
on the ground; but the modelling of the limbs is fuller and 
more advanced, the eye is partl\' in profile, the outline of the 
ia'.e ^ almost classically Greek. Hut we have already referred 
\'j ih'- almost purely Greek face of a life-size picture of a youth, 
an'i of the advanced civilization of Crete in the arts which later 
on ;^lorified Hellas forever. Cretan genius borrowed from 
J-,;^y|;t, hut beautified and added to it all. 

I lef' rred to the discovery of two scripts at Cnossus; but it 
,•3 too carl\' to arrive at positive conclusions respecting their 
'*'//■' origin, and their relation to the Phcenician and Egyptian 
.lipjjabets. The two scripts upon the many hundred clay 
'af^Iets unearthed, called by Mr. Evans the hieroglyphic and 
linear, api)ear to me, in the case of the pictographs, to be 
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largely evolved from tht: Egyptian system v( pictorial writing, 
but also on independent lines, so that the ihrflopLiiiiiiti^ purely 
the work of an .-Kgean people on Cretan soil. 1 will illustrate 
this resemblance in two cases : a number of parallels are clearly 
established, as for instance, those of the FIgyptian hieroglyph 
for palace, and those of the royal wasp or bee, And even in 
fhe linear tablets there sometimes appear representations of 
vases, ingots, and ox-heads, precisely Ihe same (reproduced?) 
as the vases, ingots, and ox-heads brought as tribute to the 
governor of Thebes, under Thothmes III., and which are 
painted upon the governor's tomb. In the case of the linear 
script, which is an upright text and very European in aspect, 
I have little doubt of its origin in part from the Phcenician 
text, although this Cretan text existed, as Mr. f^vans says, at 
least 600 years before the Phitnician alphabet was introduced 
into Greece. Hut this is consistent, because he also said fin a 
tetter to the London Tirna) of the "finds" at the palace, that 
"there are none which point to a period as late as the latest 
prehistoric elements of Mycen;e itself." In other words, in a 
pre-Mycensan age there was a Greek civilization in Crete of 
the highest type in some respects, and Mr. Evans' discovery is, 
ail in all, the most astonishing lor many a day in the whole 
field of archjeology. 

The excavation is but half completed; covering, I believe, 
two acres of space. Let us believe that the money to excavate 
the other two acres will be promptly cnnlribuied. 



THE TOMB OF HUDDHA. 

Prof. Rhy.s Davids has located the tomb of Buddha in 
the Himalayas. He found a pillar bearing an inscription 
written by Asoka about 2ii3 n. a, recording the fact that 
the pillar marks the site of the garden where Buddha was 
boni. It is in a region which is filled with relics and 
memorials of Buddha. The region is covered with small 
mounds which are Buddhist burial places. One of these 
moundrt, which rises to a heitrfit of I'l feet above the jilain, 
is |]li feet in diameter and has been excavated by Mr. W. 
Pepe and Prof. Davids. A number of interesting objects 
were discovered, including a steatite vase filled with small 
ornaments and beads. The tomb proper is a composition 
of solid brickwork. Down the center there is a curious pil>e- 
Hke drain, the ])urpose of which is obscure. At a depth of 
eighteen feet below the surface was found a large stone 
slab, which covered a stone chest in which were found three 
urns, a box of steatite and a crystal bowl. These objects 
were beautifully finished and presented all the appearance 
of glass, The urns contained ornaments in gold, gold 
beads, etc. Some of the gold leaf fragments bore figures 
of elephants. 



NOTKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

IJV KKV. J. N. FKADKNHURCill. 

The successful Assyrian arch;i-'ologist must needs have ex 
ceptional qualifications. The demands upon his knowledge, 
skill, patience, and energy are most exacting. Only the best 
equipped and best disciplined can successfully grapple with 
the problems that are presented for solution. His physical 
labors are frequently such as to test the strongest constitution. 
He should possess a large endowment of diplomatic tact, and 
be able to command the confidence and respect, if not the fear, 
of his native workmen, He should have some knowledge of 
colloquial Arabic, and be familiar with classical and oriental 
history. He should know the different styles of architecture, 
sculpture, and decoration in their several periods, and the 
various forms of pottery. Acquaintance with the language of 
the monuments and the various styles of writing is required 
for the best work. Different methcds employed for the dispo- 
sition of the bodies of the dead; a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics needed to survey sites, take levels, and deal with 
probabilities, chances, and averages; knowledge of numis- 
matics, chemistry, botany, geology, and other sciences — these 
are important. The explorer must tell from the surface of the 
ground what probably lies beneath; from a small portion of a 
wall, what it once enclosed; from the material, form, and size 
of a brick or tablet, the age to which it belongs; from the 
modeling of the fragment of a statue, its age and locality, and 
from a single piece of sculpture, the period to which it may be 
assigned. He must be familiar with the forms of gods and god- 
desses, and demons and composite figures, so as to recognize 
them at a glance. He cannot hope to succeed without becom- 
ing a thorough student of classic and oriental mythologies. He 
must possess a fruitful and yet well-disciplined imagination, and 
an intuition which will leap to correct conclusions before the 
slower and longer road of reason has been traversed. His 
labor is no vacation work, and few there be that are qualified 
for so exacting a service. But we are educating such a school 
of explorers. 

+ + 

The work of the third I^abylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the ruins of Nippur has realized the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoters. The extent ot 
the pre-Sargonic settlement; the character of the Temple of 
Bel preceding the reign of Ur-(iur, king of Ur about 2700 B.C.; 
the boundaries of the territory enclosed in the walls of the old 
city; the location of one or more of the great gates; the age, 
character, and extent of the public buildings discovered during 
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ine first campaign; the modes of Uurial durinR different periods, 
and the position and character of the temple library— these were 
the objects set before the expedition, as stated by Professor 
Hilprechl in 77i,' Imkpcmkiit. November t;,, igoo.- All these 

Eroblems have been solved, while many other discoveries have 
een made " having an important bearing upon the topography 
and history of ancient Nippur, and upon the religions ideas and 
the customs of the daily life of the Habylonian people." Pro- 
f(-ssor Hilprecht says, in the article to which we have referred : 
' We knew that the'Nippur of the fifth and fourth miilenniun.s 
had practically the same extent as the Nippur of the days of 
Artaxerxcs and Darins. We have proved the correctness of 
my theory concerning the temple library, by finding it at the 
spot where for twelve years I knew it would be unearthed. 
Nearly 1,900 documents have been taken from its rooms and 
shelves. We have found convincing evidence that the stage- 
tower I have referred lo as introduced by Ur-Gur existed in 
Babylonia long before the old Sumerian race was conquered by 
the invading Semites. I have determined that the large build- 
ing bearing the colonnade was not a creation of the Cassitc 
Kin>;s who ruled Habylonia from about ijoo to 1100 B.C., as 
was stated on the authority of the second expedition. It was 
constructed about one thousand years later, near 300 U. C," 



Ancient Babylonia contrasts favorably with many other 
nations in the social and legal status of the women. She could 
enter into partnership on an equal footing; have the complete 
control of her own property; could buy and sell, lend and bor- 
row, give and bequeath according to her own will. She manu- 
factured and traded on her own account. Sometimes a father 
would transfer all his property to a daughter, in return for 
which sne would support him during his lifetime. There is the 
record of the gift of a slave by a husband to his wife, the 
docvLment stipulating that the slave and her children should 
remain the property of the wife in case of divorce or the 
death of her husband. Whether single or married, she was the 
equal of her husband in the eyes of the law. 

There were priestesses as well as priests, and the early god- 
desses seem to have been the equals of the gods. There were 
women who lived like nuns devoted to their god, and yet these 
nuns could possess property in their own right.* The rights of 
women were maintained wherever Uabylonian law and culture 
extended. The dowry that a woman brought with her upon 
her marriage was her absolute property. The wife could use 
her dowry in business independent of her husband, or she 
could use it in furnishing her house, or to start a business in 
partnership with her husband. The husband could have no 
greater interest in her dowry than a usufruct. 

■' If the husband died and the widow married again, she car- 
ried her former dowry with her. In such a case the children 
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of the first marriage inherited two-thirds of it upon her death, 
the remaining third going to the children of the second mar- 
riage." This law, however, could be overruled by an attested 
will. 

There is a great mass of material bearing on this subject, 
much of which awaits translation. 
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CoxsTAXT additions are bring made to our knowledge of the 
histor>' of " L'r of the Chaldees," the city of Abraham. Assyrian 
scholars in America may now study the subject from orig^inal 
sources without going abroad. A collection of tablets and 
cylinders — derived chiefly from Telloh, Warka, Nippur, and 
Borsippa — has been purchashed by Dean E. A. Hoffman and 
presented to the General Theological Seminay of New York 
City. They relate to various subjects and are of different dates, 
some extending back to three thousand years before the birth 
of Abraham. These documents, supplemented by all others 
published to April i, 1900, have been translated for the first 
time and published by the Oxford University Press. The 
chronology of the kings of Babylon who ruled seven thousand 
years ago has been fixed. The tablets prove that, at that early 
period, there was a high degree of civilization in this remote 
antiquity. Of especial value is the arrangement of all inscrip- 
tions under the king to whose reign they belong. The author 
says: "Recent excavations have brought to light tablets which 
show us that, in the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
there existed a highly civilized nation as early as 5000 B. c, a 
nation which had its own language and its own system of signs 
in which to express it." 
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Professor Sayce contributes to the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archieology a paper on the language of the 
Mitanni, once spoken in Mitanni, the Aram-Naharaim of the 
Old Testament. This kingdom belonged to northern Mesopo- 
tamia. Dusratta, its king, wrote to the Egyptian Pharaohs, and 
one of his letters is in his native tongue. Professors Jensen, 
Sayce, and Briinnow have been engaged in its decipherment, 
and have made such progress that Professor Sayce has published 
a grammar. The language is highly agglutinative, and has a 
number of important resemblances to the Vannie. 






Schrader's *' Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek" is devoted to 
the transliteration and translation of Assyrian and Babylonian 
texts, and is of great value. The first half of the sixth volume 
contains ** Assyrian and Babylonian M\ths and P3pics," and is 
edited by Dr. Jensen. Here, is a version of the Gilamesh Epic, 
and in an Appendix are fragments of second and third versions 
of the Flood Story. Here are also conjuration formulae, a 
hymn toGilamesh, and several other fragments. 
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The manuscript of the account of the condition of the 
Tower of Babel, as written by the Greek traveler Harpocratioa, 
has bten recently discovered; and M. De Mily gave an inter- 
esting account of its contents at a session of the Paris Academy 
of Inscriptions. Thf following summary is from Tlif liidc- 
pt-ndiiil : "The tower was renovated in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the sixth century B.C.. and this king reports in the 
inscription he caused to be made, that the town had been erected 
forty-two eenerations bt^fore his time. Thanks to the report of 
Harpocration wt- now know that as late as the fourth Christian 
century this temple was still a place of worship, although it 
ceased to be such, some time before 380, The tower was 94 
kilometers from Ctesiphon, south of Habylon. It consisted of 
a very wide substructure, 75 feel high, the sides being 184 
metres. In the middle stood a four-cornered tower, built of 
six sections, one upon the other, each 28 feet high, and upon 
the top section was a small tower, only fifteen feet high. These 
seven stories together made the structure 67 metres high. The 
ascent to this templi- was by 365 steps, of which 300 were of 
silver and 65 of gold, the number to cjual the days of the 
year. The division into seven sections corresponded to the 
days of the week. These details confirm to the letter the con- 
clusions which Oppert h;id reached through his measurements 
on the ground." 

LuzAc's Semitic Text and Translation Series has reached its 
seventh volume, and is of great value to the student of Assyri- 
ology. The last two volumes bear the title. "The Reports of 
the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon in the 
British Museum, "and are edited by Mr. R. Campbell Thompson. 
These tablets from the Nineveh library, from their form called 
"pillow-tablets." contain astrological reports to the reigning 
king and belong to the eighth and ninth centuries before Christ. 
They arc authoritative, being mostly signed documents, thus pre; 
scVving the names of the old astrologers. Omens from heavenly 
bodies, natural phenomena, and actions of animals make up the 
bulk of the volumes. Ob^rvations of the moon, of which there 
is a large number, may have been made to serve as data for cal- 
culating the length of the month. 



Professor ZiMMERshas proved that the name of the ancient 
hero Atarpi should be read Atrahasis. and that he is identical 
with the Chaldean Noah of the Deluge story. Berossus alludes 
to the belief in a second creation after the destruction of the 
human race. The Atrahasis tablet of the Kouyunjuk collection 
shows that the same belief prevailed in Assyria. 



ANTHROPOLOCHCAL NOTKS. 

HV ALKXANDKK F. CHAMHKRLAIX 

Javanese Puppet-Play. In the Internationales Archiv fur 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIII., pp. 97-119) Dr. H. H. JuynboU con- 
tinues his account of the Wajang Kclitik or Kt^rutjil. A de- 
tailed description of ihe puppets, stage, accessories of various 
sorts, names of the puppets, their places, etc., are given. A 
brief bibliography of the subject concludes the article. The 
author seems to agree with Professor Poensen in the opinion 
that the Wajang kerutjil is a more modern, changed form of 
the puppet-play as compared with the more primitive and 
earlier Wajang purwa. The one is more classic than the other, 
both in the narratives and in its images. The art-work of the 

latter is also inferior. 

■*►+ ■*► + 

Fike-Walkin(; in India. In the Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research (Vol. II., pp. 312-321) for November, 1900, 
Prof. H. K. Beauchamp, of Madras, gives somewhat detailed 
accounts of " Fire- Walking Ceremonies in India," upon which 
subject Andrew Lang had previously touched (pp. 2-15). Mr. 
Beauchamp notes the curious fact that in Ijidia fire-walking 
**is countenanced and thought much of, even amongst the 
higher castes of Hindus, whose attitude towards rites of an 
extravagant and public nature, such as the hook-swinging and 
devil-dancing ceremonies of the South, is usually marked by a 
certain haughty tolerance and studied aloofness." Indeed in 
Benares, the fire-walking ceremony was '*und(T the direct pa- 
tronage of Maharajah Bahadur Sir Jotandro Mohan Tagore, 
K. C. S. I., a Brahmin of the Brahmins, who traces his descent 
back for over one thousand Ncars to one of the five famous 
Brahmin prophets of Kanauj." It was in his palace that the 
fire-walking, or -ii/"/// Vajna, took place. The ceremony proper 
was preceded by "an elaborate ritual of incantation and solemn 
pantomime, including sword brandishing, idol parading, circuit 
processioning, incense scattering, cocoanut smashing, plume 
waving; all intended to subdue and render temporarily harm- 
less the demon of the fire." 

Another fire-walking ceremony described by Mr. Beau- 
champ took place in connection with a small Hindu temple, 
dedicated to the goddess Draupati, at St. Thomas* Mount, near 
Madras. In this case, hardened soles would scarcely have been 
relied upon to protect the participants from injury, unless the 
«;nlookers were deceived by their eyesight. There is also given 
an account by a missionarv of a ** fire-walk," in the village of 
Selei, near Madras, and another, by a Brahmin eye-witness, of 
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one at I'eralur, in honur of Thatithcmi Amman, Ihc lulelary 
goddess of ihe village. Tht- arliclc also refers to the vivid 
account of the "fire-walk" in Mr. Percival Loweil's " Occult 
Japan." 

DixKAS OF THE NiLE. The " Dinkas of the Nile" are (he 
subject of a paper by Dr. Henry Girard in L'Authroptilugie 
(Vol. XI., 19CK}, pp. 409-429). The essay is ethnographical and 
anthrupometrical. The Dinkas occupy an extensive region in 
the Bahr-ei-Ghazal district of the Upper Nile, numbering per- 
haps a million souls. The Dinkas possess a statue rather 
higher than that of several other negro peoples, their skull is 
decidedly dolichocephalic, and the head relatively small (in 
proportion to height of body}. Polygamy, fetishism, snake- 
worship, and a belief in metempsychosis prevail among them. 
The failure of Islamism to pent'trate to them, Ihe author, with 
Dr. Frobcnius. attributes to the custom these. conquering 
Semites had of not converting the tribes doomed to the slave- 
trade. To the Dinka, the white man is all-powerful, and he is 
asked to send rain, cure disease, bring about the birth of 2 boy, 
etc, The Dinkas possess the average intelligence of the East- 
ern Soudanese. 



Egyptian Cultuke <js the Ivokv Coa^t. In L'Anthropo- 
logie (Vol. XI., IQOO, pp. 431-451) M. Maurice Delafosse pub- 
lishes the first part of an interesting paper "On Probable 
Traces of Egyptian Civilization ant' of White Misn on the 
Ivory Coast.' In his suggestive volume "Tombouctou la 
MystOricuse" (Paris. 1897) M. Felix Dubois exploited the view 
that the SonghaT culture, discovered at Dienne and at Tim- 
buctoo, is of Egyptian origin. This the author takes as proof 
of the penetration of ancient Elgvptian culture intu Ihe Niger- 
ian region and to* the southwest', even a-; far as the Gulf of 
Guinea. The pfL-sent essay deals with probable traces ot such 
culture on the Ivory Coast, or the region between the river 
Bandama and its affluent, the Niz, south of the eighth degree 
north latitude. This region and its inhabitants are both called 
Baoule, and the people are a comparatively recent mixed race 
of Ashanti stock, therefore negroes. There is no attempt, of 
course, to show a racial connectitm,— the ancient Egyptians 
were not negroes. The evidence adduced by M. Delafosse is 
derived from a study of the arts and industries, customs, rites, 
religion, etc., of the Eaou!(% and from arch.-uo logical investiga- 
tions. According to M, Deliifosse, the method of construction 
of houses, the clothing of the men and women, types of vases 
and other pottery articles, the art of gold-working (gilding 
wooden statues, among other things), wooden statues (their 
carxing, ornamentation, etc.), the tendency to caricature, etc., 
found among the Baiiule recall decidedly the ancient Egyptians. 
But more proof is needed here. 
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Early Tradk- Routes over the Alps. Before the Wurt- 
temberg Anthropological Society at Stuttgart, Feb. lO, 1900. 
Dr. Iledinger read an intrresting paper on "Trade-routes over 
the Alps in prehistoric and early historic Times/' an abstract of 
which appears in the Correspbl. d(Tdeutschen Ges. f. Anthr(»p«»- 
logie (Vol. XXXI., pp. 61-62). Not only ancient writers, but 
many archaeological finds bear witncrss to imports over the Alps 
into northern Kurope, from the south. There is evidence in 
the beginning of the first millennium b. c, of an active com- 
merce between Greece and Italy and the Semitic-Hamite peo- 
ples of northern Africa and Asia Minor ( Hittites, Ph(L*nicians, 
Egyptians, etc.). The mountair»-passes and the river-routes of 
the Danube and the Rhom- served early to spread this com- 
merce over .a large extent of country. In the oldest Bronze 
Age, many centuries b. c, several of the Alpine passes were 
used in this traffic. Among the oldest of these may be men- 
tioned: the Birnbaumwald pass, which served especially the 
Illyrian tracle, — it is near the Laibach moor; the Saifnitz pass, 
in the same region; the Pleken pass, which rich finds and in- 
scriptions prove to have been early used by Illyrians and Celts: 
Re.schen-Scheideck with Brenner; Maloja with Julberg; small 
and great St. Bernard; Mont Grnevre. That the Brenner pass 
was used in prehistoric limes appears from the numerous finds 
at Matrei, Xonsberg, etc. It lost considerable of its importance 
through inroads of the Celts, but when the Romans paid at- 
tention to these Alpine passes in connection with the ** Celtic 
terror," its importance increased again. The Gotthard pass is 
of much later utilization in historical times, the Vierwald- 
stiittersee, which prevented northerly approach, hindering its 
development as a trade-route. Its use practically begins with 
the foundation of the Hospital in i^u a. d. About the Sim- 
ploii, Spli'igen, and Septimer passes little is known historically. 
Towards the end of the second centurv a. d., the Simplon pass 
seems to have served the trade between the Italian lakes and 
the upper Valais, l)ut finds of the Ilellstatt period in that region 
indicate a much earlier u^e of the pass. The Julberg pass was 
on a Roman road, but this is not certain of the Spliigen and 
Septimer passes. So much for the eastern passes. The mo.st 
important western passes are those over the great and the little 
St. Bernard, rout(\s connecting the south with western Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, eastern and northern France, in the most con- 
venient way. After the conquest of the Salassi, Augustus had 
built a fine'military road over the little St. Bernard, remains of 
come of the houses alonj^^ which are said by some to be still 
extant. From Massilia (founded l)y the l^hocceans) a trade- 
route led over Mont Ci* nevre to Turin, whence several others 
north and northwest. 

Iron Aoi^ J^' '^''^ .'^'^^-^ Re<;ion, In L'Anthropologie (Vol. 
VI IQOO, PP- 3^>9-400). M. Maurice Piroutet discusses •'The 
F St Iro^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Departments of Jura and Doubs," the 
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Jura region of eastern France. In this region there exist a very 
large number of tumuli or funeral mounds, many of which 
have been by some writers attributed to the battles of the bar- 
barians during the fourth and fifth centuries, the Saracens in 
the seventh and eighth, etc. But, according to M. Piroutet 
these remains bt-long to pi.'Oples of the first age of iron in this 
part of the world. In general, there appear to be two typed of 
these tumuli, that of Alaise and that of Moidons, distinguished 
chiefly by the articles found in them. The age to which most 
of these tumuli belong (a few may be Neolithic, and some of 
the Bronze Age) is the period of the Hallstatt.and the begin- 
ning of the Marnian ptrriod. The regular occurrence in so 
many of these tumuli of the remains of women and children, 
indicates, according to M. Piroutet, that the inhumations were 
neither transitory nor merely military'. The people ol the 
Moidons type appear to have settled m the country towards 
the close of the Bronze Age. and a little later came tribes more 
warlike (this is shown by the presence more often of weapons 
and horses in the tumuli), the people lo whom the type of 
Alaise is due. Later still came the Galates, with the beginnings 
of the Marnian culture. 



Bronze Age in North Germany and Scandinavia. As 
a reprint from the Archiv f. Anthropologic (Vol. XXV. and 
Vol, XXVf.) appears Dr. O. Montelius' extended and pro- 
fusely illustrated study of the "Chronology of the Oldest 
Bronze Age in North Germany and Scandmavia," Some of 
the archaeological dates arrived at by the author after long and 
careful study are, as follows: Copper Age began in Egypt 
before 5000 B.C.; Cyprus, beginning of fourth millennium B. c; 
northwestern Asia Minor (Hissarlik, etc.), before the end of 
the third millennium ri, c; Greece (pre-Mycen^an), in third 
millennium b, c; Hungary (finds of Lengyel), about middle 
of third millennium u. c; Upper Austria (finds of Mondsee), 
Sicily, rather later, about the second half of the third millen- 
nium B. c; Italy — the Bronze Age proper begins with the 
second millennium b. c, but finds dating from the third millen- 
nium are known in the central and northern portion of the 
peninsula; Spain, France, Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
South Germany, and Bohemia, about the same period; North 
Germany and Scandinavia, real Bronze Age first centuries of 
second millennium. Copper Age second half of previous mil- 
lennium. According to Dr. Montelius the development of the 
period in question in Scandinavia and North Germany may be 
stated as follows: 

A. Later Stone Age: /-».« /*i-»7W (no stone graves; no metal); SeeoHtl 
Period (dolmens aiid graves without sione-walls; no melal); Third 
/>ri0</ (passage-graves and graves witbout Etone-walls; the first ap- 
pearance of copper, 2500 n. c ); Fourth /Vrwrf (atone cists and Kravet 
without stonewalls; copperi. 
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1'.. liuns/i- A<;k: /'//.y/ /V/vW (principally tin— poor bronze. 2COO b. C; 
no swords, no spear- points with socket); Second Period (bronze ridi 
111 tin; short sv^ords; at the dose of the ptriod. lor.ger swords am) 
spoar-points with sockets). 

Moiilt'lius l)clicvrs that the tliscovery of copper took place 
soiiicwhcTc in soulhwestirii Asia ( Habylonia?), whence tin- 
l)i(»nzi' caiiH* til lunopc. 

■f-f 

JMiiM I i»i Ln.iM ON ruF Ili'MAN H(*i)V. Thr effect oi 
lij^ht on thi' human body witli respect to clothinj^ is the sub- 
li-( t ol .in interestint^ paper by Jos. Kilter von Schmaedel in the 
(nin-spbl. (ler lUutselien (ies. t. Anthropologie (V^ol. XXXI.. 
p)i ^n ^0 The increased activity oi animals brought up in 
llie lii:hl w.i^ loMi; ai;o iu»ied by Moleschott, and the popular 
,ivei-.u»n tt> h.ivin^ a house face the north is well-known to be 
(i| (dd time Xeeoniini;: li> tiie author, if thert* are not to be 
i vii « lle« I'' \ipvMi the lixm.i^ orL;.inisin friun the chemical pheno- 
iiii n.i ir-.ultini: tiom the lii^hl-waves. thert' must exist and be 
Mi.iiMt.iiMi'tl .1 i«'il.iin eijuilibiium lutween them and the rc- 
,11 luni'. \ .iu'»«'il l»\ them. AL^.uu.st toi- violent inlluenccs of tht 
ii|dit w.ive-. u.ituir li.is her>eli proviiird the remedy: "Those 
I.H1-. Ill Ml. Ml inh-dMliriL^ regions wheic the intensity of \\^\\\ is 
III .1 p.iilit iil.iiU hii'.h dci^n e aie |i:. '\ iiied with pirrments of the 
••Kill, whn h. I'N le.KiMi ot their ^U'lm i-.i-. act as extraordinariiv 
I (lit li\t pi.'le* liiMi*^ ai;.i M>i \\ too violent elTect of the chemi- 
i.dlx .1. 1 1\ • liidil u.»\e>." 1 lU- t«!..ek-b:o*\ n skin-pij^nient o: 
till \iiM«». ihi- b!iu\ nish ^iviri|':;^nun: f f \\\v Arab, the yellow- 
ish ,inil II ddi-.h sivii: |>:i:nier.ts kA otiie: races, in their way. 
till Mill -iliN iH-wtt.i!: «' iiiMiu i-\i) eit'ect^j ot the lii^ht-waveV. 
I h, .. Ill 1-. .11. i»l I .m;»<:i!i i.iMc i;U!M.ir.UK-e to peopK- (if the 
XX lull i.i»» dwillin:: 111 ;:t»i'.^.il "i.i::.!>. >in».'i a protective s\<- 
uiM.*i .b'tluM;: mujj: w.il: ci'^^tt ii;\antaL:». be ailopicd bv 
ituin I i::hl whil*" •" "^-f v!. tii:;-^ !ms ihi ad\anla^e ot 
utU.iMi;: lIu-w.iiiM i.n-.b..: ;- 'H^t .ixiric.i'.iy eflecti\c iij^ainsi 
tb, w .i\ • ■■ •'' ^\r\\\ M.ii\ -:, ;:s ^^:;.^: i li.e of the Si«cctrum). 
^I'.i till- •dhii ii.iiid. :'.i\i" i ' .:^:\ ..: :.'co r-i wardin«^ off the 
Juin;. i!'\ »lb-»li^ •':■■' ^' ■■■•^^ ■':'»; cttin;^ the uarm-r.iys 
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tree, an Easter-tree, St. John's Day tree, etc. Next to the oak 
the birch is the most remarkable tree in German folk-thought 
and folk-belief, and its relation to agriculture and the harvest 
are very close, likewise its protective role in *'wind and 
weather." It is worth noting that the Finns call March 
malishi, ** birch-sap month," while the eastern Slavs also 
named this month after the same tree brczen, a name which the 
Lithuanians, further north, attach to April. Donar's bird, the 
cuckoo, also stands in relation with the birch. The virtue of 
the birch-broom, Dr. Kunze thinks is due to the fact that it 
consisted of a bundle of rods from the tree sacred to the great 

thunder-god. 

■>•+ ■>• + 

Taboo. In L'Anthropologie (Vol. XL, 1900, pp. 401-407), 
M. Salomon Reinach pub'ishes "(Juelques Observations sur le 
Tabou." According to the author, the notion of taboo is nar- 
rower than that of prohibition (interdiction), and the Z'?^^^ may 
be said also to be a non-motivated prohibition,— the /'2^^^ does 
not involve the intervention of a third party (it is the imprud- 
ence of violation alone that brings on the death, disease, or 
whatever the penalty may be), and the danger it marks is not 
apparent. Taboo represents the spirit of authority; the rituals 
of purification, substitution, of sacrifice even, were inspired, 
originally by the principle of liberty and of freedom. So 
thinks M. Reinach, and takes issue with the wide-spread idea 
that the cunning and roguery of priests and religious legisla- 
tors cost mankind its liberty. \\\ limiting prohibitions the 
church has set man free. 



K(;VPT()L()GICAL NOTKS. 

l;V WILLIAM (OI'Ll^V WINSLOW, LL. D. 

AiiVDOs, thanks to the skill of Dr. Prtric, conies to the front 
for the arch.eological year Kpo. In the March-Apjil "Notes" 
I dwelt u])on his prehistoric work at Hu, the site of Diospolis. 
I turn to his clclvin^,^ at Ahydos by ipioting his words at the 
recent annual nu-etiiiL; ol the l^^^^ypt Ivxploration r'und, from 
an advanced tyj)e-written copy sent to nie : " How great and 
ho[)eless a mysterx' cIuiiil; to the heginnin;L; of old I^jL^yj^t! 
How man\' contro\ersic-s had wai^iMJ ovit Mancthol And now 
from the royal tonihs of Abx'dos we \\\\\v seen and handled 
the drinking bowls and furniture of the kinj^s of liic I'^irst 
Dynasty, (^ven the ])ro})ert\' of Menes himself." In a word. 
^\<^ out of eight kings named by Manelho have been identi- 
fied, and also two others, oT the nonies of Zeser and Narmer. 
assigned by Petrie to an crarlier period. It will be recalled 
that Menes, the first king of united ICgypt, was the sucessor of 
petty kings and god-kings. In the remarkable exhibition in 
London of the relics from Abydos, is a part of a slate bowl 
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of Zi'stT, which Mr. Rawuslcy suj^j^csts his royal lips touched, 
and a piece of an* alabaster jar inscribed Narmer. The last 
name is simply Nr and mr, as l)oth. vowels are supplied. When 
Mr. Rawuslev saw the frajrmcnt of a crystal vase with Mena 
incised u|)on it he seemed tt) feel myth fade away, and the real 
kinj^, who drank from a crystal jTol)lct to the success of the 
city of Memphis, th(! city he had built in the fair fields, to 
stand before him.* I find no conclusive evidence as \'et that 
the "yellowish pottery" is Cjrecian and, accordinj^ly. is •'proof 
that the CJrecian merchants sailed the seas in 4,500 B.C." I do 
not know that Petrie makes the claim. If Rawusley is ri^^ht. 
then even l\vans in his })re-IIomeric discoveries at Cretir must 
yi<rld to Pi'lrie the j)alm of findinj^ the earliest traces of 
jlellenic civilization known to us. 






A r.XL/Koi.rnuc Adi:. Sir John Kvans at the meetinjr of 
the I*'und, in his addrtss as IVesident, touched upon this point, 
when he remarked that among the objects just brought by the 
h'und to iMifjland were some flint implements of palaeolithic 
forms such as have not infrei|uentl\' been found on high land 
adjoining the valley of the Nile, but as to the age of which 
some (juestion has arisen. He had already mentioned a di.s- 
c<^v^TV made b\' the late (ieneral Pitt-Rixers. During a Slav 
at Luxor he devoted special attention to the sands and gravels 
at thtf mouth of the Habel Molook, in which the Tombs of the 
Kings are situated, and in beds about half a mile to the north- 
east of the Palace and Temple of Rameses II.. at Kl Koomeh, 
in which numerous tombs had l)een excavated he found un- 
jjuestionable chert flakes and cores and one rough root enibed- 
<le(l in the matrix, which, of course, must ha\e been deposited 
lonj^ previously to the hardrning of the gravel tht^ ercvsion of 
the W'adi and tlu' cutting of ihr Tombs some of the flakes 
were actually chisrlled out o\ the siiKs of the Tombs. 

.Sir |(»hn also said that the disct)\ery in Somali-land a few 
yt-ars ago by Mr. Srlon-Karr of numerous flint implements and 
ihert implemtMit^ of (li^tincil\- j>al;eolithic ty})es strengthened 
the probabilitN ot thosr »»f analogous forms found in l^gypt 
bein;^ of tin- Pal. eolith ic Age. inasmuch as in Somali-land there 
Si-emed to be no assiKJation oi nrolithic forms with those of 
apparently- lar earlier date. Rt cent ilisc«»veries made by M. 
l.ouis (ientil at 1 .ac Karar about si\t\- miles southwest i)f Oran 
in Aliieri.i. iiurease this i^robabilitx' it» the \erge of certainty, 
inasnuich as at that ]A,wr inij)lemeni> t»t' the same pakrolithic 
ih.nacter h.i\e been loimd associated with the remains of a 
North .\friian i>lei^ioeene tauna incleilini; an elephant which 
is not the Alrican elii»li. uU. 



■r + + + 

+ + 



IV\PVKI I'OK rui Ixiii 1^ .^r.\r!>. .\ selection of 1 18 papyri 
ioi a number i>f our uni\ iisities is a valuable recognition of 
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our American scholarship and our finajicial pari in promoting 
ihe work of the Fund. The papyri, mostly from the Fayuni, 
include classical, municipal, business, religious, and even New 
Testament manuscripts; but the particular papyri designated 
designated tor Yale, Columbia, Harvard, and so on will have 
to be announced later on. The collection of antiquities just 
sent to Yale and the University o( Pennsylvania are particu- 
larly interesting. 

GAMES OF THE MAKAH INDIANS OF NEAH HAY. 

BY GEORGE A. DORSEV. 

While on a collecting trip in behalf of the Department of 
Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum during the 
summer of 1900, it was my good fortune to pav a visit to the 
Makah Indians of Neah liay. While on the way to Neah Bay, 
by steamer from Seattle, I met by chance a Makah Indian. 
Charlie Williams, bound homeward. Fr6m Williams, who is 
an unusually bright and intelligent Indian, I endeavored to 
secure such information as he possessed regarding games of 
the Makahs. 

While the more common games of the Makahs are well 
known, and while good descriptions of them, with their method 
of playing exist, yet the information which I derived from 
Williams was in certain ways so complete and the list of 
games so exhaustive that it seemed to me a description of the 
games would not be without interest. Furthermore, owing to 
the very peculiar position of the Makahs, dwelling on the sea- 
shore and spending so much of their time on the water, many 
of the games which have been derived from inland sources 
have, as plajed by them, undergone peculiar and very interest- 
ing modifications. Of the games of which I learned from 
Williams, sixteen specimen sets were collected from the \Hllage 
itself, representing seven distinct games. 



DuTAxcHAiAs.— This game Is played by young men, gener- 
ally in the spring, or it may be played at any time of the year. 
The ring [^dtitapl) is of cedar bark tightly and carefully braided. 
Two specimens were collected, one of which has seen consid- 
erable usage. In playing the game, two converging lines of 
from six to ten men on each side are formed. The man at the 
apex of the converging lines takes the ring in his hand and rolls 
it forward between the lines as far as he can; as the ring begins 
to Jose its momentum, and wabbles preparatory to falling, all 
shoot at it with an arrow {Isik'lotti) from an ordinary bow {bis- 
tati). When the ring is struck by an arrow of one side or the 
other (y«//aA- winner), the losing side pay over an arrow as 
forfeit. The game ends at any time by mutual consent, or 
when one side or the other has wpn all the arrows of the op- 
posing side. 
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Tlitsaktsauol. This j^amc ("shoot arrow") is also played 
by youn^ men and j^encrally in the sprinjj of the year. Two 
j^oals are made, situated from twcnty-flre to thirty yards apart. 
As, from the nature of these j^oals, no specimens could be col- 
lected, a <lescription must sufHce. 1^'ive pieces of kelp are 
thrust into the earth in a row, the center piece beinj^ about one 
and one-half feet hi^h. the ouU-r pieces about three inches 
hiji^h, and the two intermediate pieces midway between the 
center [and outer pieces. Over these is placed another piece 
of kelj), which is bent in a semi-circular shape, with its e.x- 
tremities thrust into the earth al^oul two feet apart. From two 
to six pla\', all standinj^ in front of one ^oa\ and shooting at 
the ^oii\ oj^posite, the object beinj^ to hit any one of the ap- 
ri<4ht pit-ces of kelp. If the representative of One side or the 
<»ther shoots and strikes the jL^oal he shoots again. Should he 
mjss, out' of the opponents takes the arrow with which he 
shoots, .should he make a hit he retains the arrow. The 
<»l)jei*t of this, like the prccedinj^ i^ame, is to win arrows 

TAiAiAs. In this i^.ime a .i»(>al is also made of kelp, but in- 
stead of arrows short spears of red huckleberry, from three to 
four inches in lenp^th, are used. The j^ame is played by two 
boys, each one sittiuji^ down on the beach facinj^ his opponent, 
but at one side of him. H takes a j)ie(:e of kelp stalk (watk-a-at) 
and thrusts it into the j^ronnd on his left side, at which A then 
hurls his spear. I^'ailincj to strike the j^j^oa!, B takes A's spear, 
|>asses his piec<' of ki'lp to A, who then thrusts it into the 
j^riKnid b\' his left side, when H hurls the spear. i.\\ case he is 
successful he retains the spear, otherwise the kelj) is returned 
to 1^ and thrown at b\' A. and thi: j^^ame jL^oes on as before. The 
object oj* the j^ame is to win all the sj)ears of the opponent. 

Kaiikas (.Sharp stick slaniin;^). This j^Mme is somewhat 
similar to the one just described, and is j)la\<'(l by boys. On 
the ^ide <»l a hill ten or nior<- shar|)<iie(l slicks are thrust into 
the 'ground at interxals ol from two to three inches. ICach 
l)layer lia^ hi.^ individual ^et ol sticks or i^oal. One t)f the 
i>la\'ers rolls down the slope a larL^^^- ])iee(^ of kelp, si.x inches 
in length. It it so rolls as to impale itst^lf on one of the sticks 
of one of the other pla\ers. he withdraws the stick from the 
earth .\\\i\ throws the kelp up in the air and attemps to catch it 
on the point of the slirk. If smucssful. hi- retains the stick, 
uhieh eonstitutes the ^^anie. 

* . . 

Ki;\ nji All. This is the uell-known ^^anie of shinney, which 

i^ |)la\('(l. as a rule, onl\- l)\' \-ouni» men. In former times it 
was onl\ played at the i:elel)ration of the capture of a whale, 
now it :iia\ be i)la\'ed at an\' time. A sj)ecinien of bat (iok- 
:, ////^/f") was collected, which dilfers from the shinny stick as 
used l)\ the tribes of the interior, in that it has no broad ex- 
ii-nded |)ortion. The bat measures two feet nine inches in 
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length, the lower six inches being curved out at an angle of 20^\ 
One side of this curved extremity is flattened. The specimen 
collected :of the ball {/moo), is made from the body of some 
large vertebra. Williams states that in former times the ball 
was invariably made of whale-bone. The goals {loquatsis ior 
the mark) are two straight lines on the beach about 200 yards 
apart, and the starting-pofnt of the game is invariably from 
a point equi-distant between the goal lines. 

Tlahati.a.- This is the game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
which so far as I know has not been observed beyond the limits 
of a prescribed area of the Northwest Coast. This is played 
e(4ually by boys and girls. The bat {tlahayak), according to 
the specimen collected, is made of cedar board eight inches in 
diameter, and less than one-half inch thick. The shuttlecock 
consists of a two inch long piece of branch of salmonberry, in 
one end of which four feathers of a surf duck are thrust. 
There is no particular time for playing this game. 

SoKTis. This is the well-known hand or grass game, of 
which two sets were collected. One set consits of four bone 
cylinders two and one-half inches long and three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. Two of them have a groove about the 
ct-nter, one-half inch in width, which has been filled with many 
wrappings of black thread. The other set consists of two 
hones, the same length as thosi- in the j)rece(ling set, but with 
a diameter not quite so great. Both of the bones of this set 
are plugged at one end with a piece of wood, while into the 
other a rifle cartridge has been thrust. One of the bones has 
two grooves one-quarter of an inch in width, and situated from 
(^Mch other about three-eighths of an inch. These grooves are 
filled with wrappings of black thrtsid. The center of the bone 
lying between these grooves is occupied by a band of nine 
circles, each one having a hole in the c'nter. This set is beauti- 
fully polished from long handling and is yellow from age. The 
marked pieces in the Mak^h game are known ix^ chokope ov men 
the unmarked being hayop or female. In playing they always 
guess for the female. The count is kept with twent\' sticks 
(katSiik). This game is so well known that a description of tht! 
method of j)laying is not necessary. 

.Sacts-sa-whaik rolls far. This is the most common and, 
p<;rhaps. the best known game |)lay(r(l by the Indians of Wash- 
ington. It is j)layed with (en discs {liuliak), while the count is 
kept with tweKe sticks \katsakc), I^'our sets of this game were 
collected; two of them being made of elder, the other two of 
maple. None of the sets have any special markings to distin- 
guish them from the ordinary sets of this region, except that 
in one set one side of the disc has eight small dots near the 
edge, and a black band near the {:(\\^k: on the other side. In all 
of the sets seven of the discs have perimeters, half white and 
half black. In three sets two of the remaining discs have a 
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ncrimetcr entirely white, while that of the tenth disc is entirely 
black. In the fourth set the perimeter of two of the discs is 
entirely black, while that of the third disc is entirely white. 
In the three sets, where there is a single disc with an edge 
entirely black, it is known as chokopc or man; the discs with 
white borders being known as hayop or female. In the fourth 
set, according to this nomenclature, there would be one female 
and two men. I was inlormed by Williams that the object of 
the game is to guess the location of the female, and, as the 
nomenclature was given him by me, I am at loss to reconcile 
the fact that in the three sets collected there were two females 
in each set. It is probable that in sets of this sort, the black- 
edged disc may be designated as the female, as without ques- 
tion it is the single disc, distinguished from all others in the 
set, which is the one sought for in every instance. This game, 
like the preceding, is also well known and has been so often 
described that it needs no further mention in this place. This 
game is played only by men. 

Kins. This is the well-known game of the beaver-teeth 
dice, and is played by women throughout the extent of the 
Northwest territory. Of this game three sets were collected, 
one of which is imperfect. There ctre four teeth in each full 
set, two of which, usually the lower, are decorated with incised 
lines {I'hihlichicotl), which refers merely to the markings. The 
other pair are variously decorated with a single row of circles, 
or circles arranged in groui)s. These are known 2l% cidkotlith ox 
clotted teeth. In two of the sets, one of the dotted dice is 
further distinguished by means of a band of black yarn about 
the center. This is known as quisquis or snow. The teeth are 
thrown from the hand upon the ground or upon a blanket. 
When the marked sides of all four teeth lie uppermost, the 
count is twt), and is known as dhnbas or all down. When the 
four plain sides lie uppernu>st, the count is also two, and is 
known as tascoas or without marks. When the two dotted dice 
fall face down, and the cross-hatch dice fall face uppermost. 
then the count is one, chilitcUcoas or cross-hatch dice up. The 
exact reverse of this also counts one, and is known as kulcocoas 
or dots dt>wn. When one of the teeth is further distinguished 
bv being wrapped with a black band, the count is somewhat 
ilifferent : all the marked sitles uppermost, counting four; while 
the wrappetl teeth up with three blank teeth, count four, also. 
The remaining counts are as before described. 

Kaskas. This game ct>rresponds to the well-known cup and 
pin game «>f the Plains Indians, which among the neighbors of 
the Makahs is modified into the game with a wooden pin and 
snake or tish vertebra-. With the Makahs a humerus (>^/i.f>b7^5) 
of the hairs<'al is, which is perforated at each end, is attached 
by means of a string passing through a hole in the middle of 
I he boni' to a wooden pin {^ka-a-pick^. The bone is tossed up- 
ward and as it falls it is caught k\\\ the end of the pin. What- 
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ever significance this game may havo had in former times has 
evidently been lost, for, according to Williams, it is played 
merely for amusement, at any time and by both sexes. 

Ba-but'hl-ka-di. — In addition to the above games, three 
tops were collected which are interesting, inasmuch as they are 
all different and of a type somewhat unlike that found in use 
by Indians of the interior. Williams was positive in his state- 
ment that all three varieties were in use by the Makahs before 
the advent of the whites, but he thought that they had been 
derived from northern Indians. The first specimen consists of 
a disc of wood, three inches in diameter tind one-half inch 
thick, through which is thrust a pin, three and one-half inches 
in length, thus giving the form of an ordinary spinning top. 
The second specimen is a whipping top of unusual variety: the 
upper portion is rounded, termmating below in a plain, flat sur- 
face from which projects a wooden pin, about an inch in length, 
upon which the top is spun. The third top is exactly similar 
[o those now used by white boys, and is pear shaped, termi- 
nating in a small protuberance, upon which is fastened the loop 
of string which is wound around the lower part of the top. 
Holding the string in one hand, the top is violently thrown 
upon the ground and is set spinning with the impetus which is 
imparted by the unwinding of the string. 

Thus it will be seen that, of these eleven Makah games, 
three are dependent for their e.visience upon the proximity of 
the Makahs to the seashore, the chief material used in the 
three games being kelp; while in still another game we see 
modifications from the original buckskin ball of the Plains or 
Mountain Indians to a ball of whalebone, while the game 
itself has become intimately bound up with the celebration of 
the capture of a whale. 
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EDITORIAL. 

HONEST AND DISHONEST REVIEWING. 

A volume on "The Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos," pre- 
pared by the Editor of The American Antiquarian, ap- 
peared in the early part of last year, and was very favor- 
ably received. Complimentary reviews have appeared 
in many of the tirst-class journals, including^ The Independ- 
ent and The Outlook of New York; Education, Literary 
World, and The Con^regationalist of Boston; The Advance. 
The Journal of Theology, and The Times-Herald of Chicago. 

There, however, appeared a criticism of the book in 
The Nation of September 20, 1900, written by an anonymous 
writer, which occupied three columns, and which dwelt 
only upon the form of the book and said nothing of its con- 
tents, and showed a determination to do all the damage to 
it and the author that was possible. 

This was followed by two very harsh and abusive attacks 
from the pen of C. E. Lummis, in the successive numbers of 
'*The Land of Sunshine,'' a journal published in Los Angeles. 
Ml which the very same criticisms were made, but couched 
in very abusive and scurrilous language, and yet giving 
every evidence of having been written by the same person 
who had prepared the anonymous article in The Nation. 

This, however, did not seem sutticient, for the same 
editor and reviewer turns from the author of the book 
whom he has treated as harshly as possible, upon the edi- 
tors of those journals who had so favorably reviewed the 
work, and charges them with "dishonesty'' and 'im- 
morality*' in recommending a book which they had not 
read," and tlien suggesting that * they read the article in 
The Nation and sit down and think " : and again following 
up the subject in a third number, with still severer lan- 
guage and still worse condemnation of these reviewers. 

Now, the Pvditor of this journal does not propose to 
answer the criticism of this anonymous writer or the abuse 
by this man, who has so unceremoniously constituted him- 
self the umi)ire and judge for all the better class of 
writers as to what constitutes a capable and correct review. 
but wt- do feel called upon to say that, before this self-con- 
stituted judge givrs any decision (m '^honest reviewing," 
he should clear himself from tht^ charge of dishonesty and 
hypocrisy, for certainly no honest man will hide behind the 
screen of an anonymous article, of which he himself is the 
author, and openly pretend that it represents the ideas of 
some other reviewer. 
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Has it got to that pass, that cninmon sense cannot be 
exercised in readlnfj a book, and common honesty and 
civility are not to be observed in reviewing it; but when 
a book is written upon a special subject and is sent to a 
reviewer he is to be allowed to misrepresent it, and then 
charge every one else with ignorance and " dishonesty " be- 
cause they do not agree with him. It is the opinion of the pre 
sent writer that personal integrity-and an honest purpose 
not only to seek after the truth, but also to speak and write 
it. are prime qualifications for scientific, as well as for busi- 
ness and professional men, and that there is no excuse 
for anyone using exaggerated and abusive language, and 
least of all resorting to deceptive and misleading measures 
to give an air of authority to his criticism. 

iVIen have been censured by scientific bodi'f who have 
not been guilty of a tenth part of the offense whiv li this 
self-constituted critic has, and there is no such double 
standard as he has set up; for honesty and personal integrity 
are always and everywhere regarded as the essential ele- 
ment for science, as they are for religion and every other 
department in life. 



Editorial Notes. 



The PARrs Cosgkkss hk Rblh;ion.— This Congress *as very dif- 
ferent from the one which was held at Chicago in i&)3, as it was put wholly 
on a scieniitic basis and had no popular aspects. It did not touch upon the 
diversity of rfrligious beliefs, but was devolsd to the hislory of religion, ll 
was divided into ei^ht sections: (i) Ihe religion of non-civilized peoples 
and ancient America; (z| the religion of the entreme East; (3) the religion 
of Kpvpi; H) the Seraitir religions; (g relfgions of India; (6) religions of 
Greece and Rome; (7) Germans, Celts, and Slavs; (8) Christianity. 

We do not learn ihai any prominent American archxologist was present 
or took pari, though Ihe aboriginal religions of America are very mterest- 

New Uiscf)VKHiBS>.~Ur. A. I.. Benedict, who has charge of the 
Ethnological Department of Ihe Pan-American Exposition, has explored 
some mounds in Cattaraugus county, N. Y,, and has found ihe bones ot a 
musk-OK. These mounds may have belonged to the Eskimos, who pre- 
ceded the lro<|uols in New York and who were great hunters. It is Ihe 
lirst case where the bones of the musk ok have been found so far south. 
Walrus leeih have been found in shell heaps on Ihe cnasi of Maine, but 
these shell heaps have been ascribed to the Eskimos, who at the time ot 
the Norsemen were as fiir south as Maine, for their boats are described by 
the Norsemen. 

Stahvinu Indians,— ll is fretiuentiv niaiuiained ihat the Indians are 
not decreasing in number, and ihat the contact wilh whites has been a l>ene- 
fit 10 them, rather ihan otherwise. This, however, does not prove true in 
all cases, and. perhaps, should be regarded as exceptional rather than the 
rule. The Pimasof Arizona, who have, from lime immemorial, been agricul- 
turalists, and ha.e depended upon irrigation for their crops, have recently 
been deprived ol ihe usual supoly of water by ihe white men, who have 
in some way gotten control. By this means an industrious, happy, and 
Christianized nation has becomt,- impoverished and are'nearly starving. Ap- 
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peals have been made lor their relief. Similar results have come upon 
several tribes of Conk Inlet Indians in Alaska. Out of a population of 
i.ooo— the Indians of five idbes— over 460 are slowly starving and freciiog 
to death. In former years they made a living by hunting. The inli)er& 
have set fire to the forests, the game has disappeared. They have no furs 
for clothing and no furs to trade or to buy food with. They belong to the 
Russian church, but no ore is doiog anything 10 help them. j 

Ancient Greek Coins.— A series of articles on this subject have ap- 

E eared in The American Journal of Numismatics. The intense love of 
eauly innate in the Greeks shows itself in these coins. They date from 
480 B. C. on to the Christian era, and show the reliEions symbolism which 
prevailed. Medals on the Discovery of South America have been struck 
by the Fouth Centennial of Brazil, which occurred In igoo. 

Historic Places.— A meeting called in Chicago on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, for the purpose of calling attention to the places where early historic 
events took place, with the thought that they should be identilied and 
served, monuments erected and the grounds laid out and ornamented, 
is an excellent enterprise and should be encouraged. If local societies 
could be formed for this purpose, it would be of great benefit, as it would 
awaken the historic spirit among the people. 

SlLVKR Crosses.— The Ameriiati Journal 0/ NuMismaliisior Oadbtt 
reports ihe discovery of two silver crosses— one found near Marquette, 
Mich., the other near Marquette, Wis.,— marked with the letters "C. A," in 
script as if made with the same stamp. The two crosses were made by 
workmen without proper tools, and both were from the fame hand, as 
found by the punch mark and general form It is very singular that Mar- 
quette, Mich., was the place were Ihe Claude Allouex was: and Marquette, 
wis., is the place where Marquette found a village of Mascoutens and 
planted a cross there. It is evident that the same missionary was in both 
places. Thisissbown in an article by the Editor of THE Americas AntI- 
OUARiAN on "The Lost Man." 

The Antiijuities at Paris. — A series of articles in 7>c American 
Architect and Building News by S. Beale. contains some very interesting 
descriptions of the antiquities gathered at the Paris Exposition. This was 
a feature of the Exposition which was overlooked by many. The repro-^ 
duction of rooms and ancient dwellings from Hungary -culptures from the' 
Farroe Islands, the door of c church from Iceland, also fragments of Gre^' 
sculpture, the throne of ArtE.xerxes at Susa, and other interesting objects 
are mentioned. The example would be worthy of imitating at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Huffalo. Certainly there should at least be a 
model of the celebrated Griffon and other vessels which were so conspicu- 
ous in Ihe early history of this country. 

Expedition to Australia.— Two explorers, Prof. Baldwin Spencer 
and Mr, Gillen, will conduct an expedition into Ceniral and Northern. 
Australia, under the patronage of the governmeni. for Ihe purpose of 
e about Ihe folklore and customs of the aborigines. 

Expeditions to Mexjco.— Mr. M,H. Saville. associate editor of THB. 
Amekican Antiquarian and ethnologist in the Museum of Natural Hi 
tory New York, started November aist for a six months' exploration of the 
ruins at Mitla. Mr. Alfred Maudsley has also gone to Oaxaca on a ninth 
exploring expedilion. No man has given more times than this indefatigable 
explorer, and there have already resulted from his expeditions a great 
accession to our knowledge of the ruins of this interesting regions. Prof, 
Frederick Starr, anollirr of our associates, has gone on his fifth expedition 
to the same region. His work is mainly among the southern tribes — lb* 
Totonacs and Hua^tecas. He has already taken castes and photograph' 
of many natives who represent the Otomis. Quinames, and other tribes 
which were known to the Spanish historians, though most of them bavc 
greatly degenerated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



lEHlSTORIC 11 
THE ORNAIi 

Man IK Ami 
G. H. Perkii 



ENTs: A Reference Book; A Description of 
Utrnsils and Implements of Pre-Columbian 
By Warren K. Moorehead. Assisied by Professor 
as. Mr, A.F. BerlLn, Doctors L. G. Vales and K. Siciner 
Rev. H. C. Meredith. Messrs. G. E. Laidlaw and M. Wilkinson. Dr. J 
F. Snyder, and Prof. T. H. Lewis. Sii hundred and Iwenty-onc figures 
showing 3,000 specimens. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Company. 

This book has been severely criticised by Mr, C. F. Lummis. in his 
own characlerisiic language, but. as he has none of the qualities ot a care- 
ful reviewer, his criticism will not have much weight. W hat librarians and 
intelligent book-buyers want, is not abuse of the author oi a book, but a 
description o( the book itsel! and its conients. written in such a way that 
they may judge for themselves as 10 its character. 

This, however, is to be said of every bi>ok published in America on 
archaeology, that ihe demand for such books is not sufiicient to warrant any 
publisher in assuming the expense, and so every author is obliged to do as 
Mr. Moorehead has done, publish at his own expense, and secure for it the 
imprint of some publisher like The Robert Clark Co., if he is fortunate 



odost 



with disease 



e further said, that when a man, who is si 
and lighting against odds, publishes such a book, it i: 
any harsh and unprincipled reviewer to attack him because of some im- 
perfections in the arrangement, or some deficiencies in the proof-reading. 

Of the book itself we would say, notwithstanding its deficiencies, it is 
the best book which has appeared upon the subject, li is very practical, 
and is full of new facts, and brings before the public a mass of informa- 
tion, which would not otherwise be reached; as nearly all the relics de* 
scribed arc found in private collections, rather than public museums, and 
so are hidden from (he sight of Ihe majority of people. These collcLtions 
were gathered from locations which are scattered from Maine to California. 
and from Ontario to the Gulf States; and are large enough to represent 
the regions from which iliey were gathered, and (he most characteristic 
relics of the different regions are found in them. 

The contributors to the volume are mainly the collectors themselves, 
though in some cases, the notes seem to have been furnished and Mr. 
Moorehead has put them into shape for publication. The names of these 
collectors are known to the arch^ologisls generally, as they have already 
written for The Amertcan Antiqiiarian and The Archieologist.oz^a.ve 
furnished reports for various societies, or have already published books ot 
their own, The following is the list of the contributors and the districts 
which they represent: Mr. Lorimer Fison writes upon the implements of 
the Southwest— meaning by that term, the region formerly occupied by the 
Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers— and he describes the pottery relics, the idols 
and images made from tufa, the hammers, tleshers. arrows, shell trinkets, 
ornaments, and digging sticks, which are cotnmon in that region, Mr, 
Moorehead has written upon the relics of the Upper Missouri, and de- 
scribed the arrow-heads, obsidian implement*, spear-heads, pottery, stone 
hammers found in that region, from notes furnished by Mr. Brower; also 
the pottery, stone hammers, flint and copper objects loiind in the Upper 
Mississippi River region, from notes furnished by Mr. T. W. Lewis and 
Mt. Brower; he also has written an interesting cliapler on the relics from 
the Great Plains and Lower Missouri, mainly from Ihe material which had 
been published by Mr. lirower, in his two bulletins called ' Harahey " and 
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" Quivira. " This is a very interesting section, for it shows that the hunters 
of the Great Plains who followed the buffalo, used very large implemtnts 
and weapons, such as spearheads, celts, knives, chisels, grooved axes, 
hammers, and metates; though the relative size, as compared with others, 
cannot be told from any scale of inches or descriptions in this book.— the 
size of »he cuts being the main evidence. Prof. George H, Perkins writes 
upon the relics gathered about Lake Chaniplain and along the Connecticut 
River. These ronsist mainly of gouges from Mame. copper knives from 
Vermont, pottery fragments and so ip-stone dishes from Connecticut, also 
celts, axes, hammers, p<.stles, pitted stoaes. slate. knives, stone pipes, tubu- 
lar pipes, ceremonial stones, and arrow points from Connecticut. This 
contribution is one of tlie best contained in the book. 

The relics from the Middle Souih, including those from Missouri, 
Arkansas, eastern Iowa, and southern Illinois, are more familiar tu archae- 
ologists, for they liave already been described by Col. C. C. Jones, Gen. G. 
P. Thurston, Mr. \V. H. Holnies. and other writers, including Prof. K. W. 
Putnam and H. I. Smith, riiey need not be described here. Col. Youngs 
collection is not so well known, and his description of diminutive arrow 
points from Tennessee, is interesting on that account. 

The ICist Alleghany region is debcribed by Mr. A. F. Berlin, and con- 
tains a great many relics of different kinds, but none of them so well 
finished, or so decidedly imitative, as are those of the region of the Ohio 
Valley. We may say of the Ohio Valley, that it stands out in striking out- 
hnes, as being the home of the most advanced and cultivated prehistoric 
people in the United States. The section describing this, should, however, 
have been placed next to the Middle Souih, for there is so great a resembl- 
ance between the relics oi the two regions, as to give the idea that they 
were left by the same peopk*. The accidental separation of the two 
sections may, however, show the contrast, as well as the resemblance, and 
so one is reconciled to the arrangement. 

The relics of southern, central, and northern California are described 
by L. Ci. Yates, and arc very interesting, as there is a greater variety to 
them and some of them are very unitiue. The most of these were made 
from the material whicli abounds in that region, and were used by fisher- 
men and hunters. They consist of harpoons, needles, hair pins, saws, and 
ornaments made from bone; pipes of sieatiie, talc, seipentine, and quartz; 
ornaments made from shells; beads of agate and tUiorspar; hsh-hooks made 
of shells and tusks; stone implements of various kinds, and stone ollas; 
also many serrateil arrows made from j.isper; spears, engraved bones, har- 
poons, and pestles in great variety; all forminj^ a very interesting series of 
relic*^. and never before descriheil !>o fully. 

The next section is said to include the St. Lawrence basin and Canada, 
but real I V is devoted to the copper ohjet ts of \\'isc(m>in and Michigan. 
The notes were furnished bv Mr. (.i. K. Laidl.iw and Mr. Mac Wilkinson. 

The last section is devoted to relics of the South, and is written by Dr. 
Roland Steiner of Georgia. It includes the stone relics of Tennessee, 
Georgia, West Virginia, and .Mississippi, also the idols and eflfigy pipes 
from Ktowali. (la.; but does not incUule the relics from Florida. Mr. 
Mojre has. hi»\vever, covered th.ii tiehl.and a description ot the relics there 
is not neces>aiy. 

There are a few lessons to be drawn from this hook. They are as fol- 
lows: Kir>l. The lelics show the i hararier and mcde of life of the people 
who liwelt in each re^'ion, .is wi-li .is 'ii ■ '.ii.iteri.ii wliich abounded there; as 
I'nose which weie i;.iihered ui New I'.nul.mil were ii>ed in woo<lcraft; those 
which were «^athered in Wisioumu weic- mainiv of <'opper and were used 
toi huntm:^ pmpo-^es. .is well as \^^T dv)nu'^ijc lite; those which were fs^ath- 
ereil in the uppei .uul lowei Mis>inin it^ii-n .uul the Great Plains were 
u-.ed for huMtitiL; I.irtie :;.iine. such as the biitialo; those gathered in the 
Ohiv> Kuei, t'lunbei lan<l. .uul Tennessee reL,"o;i were used by a sedentary 
pe.»ple. \\lh» lueil in xiILme^ .iiul were wtil advanced in art; those which 
were i;.ithered in the Soutliein M ite> were u<til i>y an agricultural people; 
tho>e in i\iliU>rni.» were iisoil h\ pi »>ple. w hi^ were addicted to fishing and 
life h\ the sea .'Second. The disirib;:t;on ot relics, such as the butterflies 
cereinoni.d ol>iects ami loppei ielic>. on the other hand, show a very ex-* 
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tensive commerce between tlie different tribes; ihe 
been gaihereil Irom a distance, hut the relics have the stamp and art of the 
people who used ihem and amoag whom they were fauod. Third. The 
correlation between the relics found in each geographical locality to the 
structures wiiich remain, as well as to the topography, is very insiruclive: 
and conveys ihts impression: that, if there was any very ancient occupation 
on this conlinem, no convincing evidence has yet been brought lo liKht. (or 
the relics found below the sutface are of the same genera! ch.iracier as 
those found at the greatest depth 

A Life OI- Khancis Pakkman. By Charles Haigiil Karnham. boston: 

Little. Brown & Company. 

Mr. Francis Parkman, W. H. Ptescott, George Bancroft, Hildreth, 
and MoUey were all historians who belonged lo a generalion which has 
passed away. They were all of them graduates from the same university, 
and all devoted their life to one pursuit— the writing ul history. RanciofI, 
Hildreth, and Parkman devoted their lives lo American history; Prescott 






and Motley to both American and European history. They weie 
the successors of Jared Sparks, who was the great biographer, but 
students in Harvard College when Mr. Sparks was its preEideDi. 

They have been folluwed by a very interesting class ol histot 
amongst whom are three bearing the time-honored name of Adams, vii,: 
Charles K., Henry, and Heibert It.; also Justin Windsor, the librarian of 
Boston and Harvard College, and still later by Prof. McMa^tcr. Edward 
Egfilcsion. James Schouler. James F. Khodes, Herman Von Hoist of 
Chicago University, Prof. Turner of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. H. H. Ilancrofl of California. Of these, the most interesting person- 
age is Mr. Parkman. and for this reason the volume under review will be 
fioughl for by many readers, as well as by all the prominent libraries. 

This book contains 3g3 pages, and is illustrated by two portraits, one 
of iheoi representing Parkman as a youth, the last one. when he ia past 
middle life. The one peculiarity of Mr. Parkman's character was. that 
which is not so plainly setn in the early portrait, but Is exhibited by every 
line in the later one, namely, an indomitable will; a will which carried 
him through all the disabilities which came from poor health, and which 
haunted him to the very end of his life. ■' His ruling ideal was manliness, 
and his traits were dislmctiv those of a soldier," though he was devoied to 
a literary life all his day^, He was a "paihelic figure lo those wlio knew 
his sufferings" ; hut, he was like an Indian in hii endurance and his silence 
under pain. There is one lesson to be learned Irom his experience: be 
thought thai he could master disease and pain by ■' crushing them by 
force" He resorted to gymnaslictt when a young man, but he really in- 
creased his difficulties by his heroic treatment, rather than lesstm'd Ihem. 
" Idleness and coniinemeot were the hardest experiences lifecould impose 
upon him." "Love of action always pulled against the love of study" : but 
by his will puwer he followed a studious life, as closely as his nervous and 
rheumatic difficulties would permit, or physicians and speciaiisis would 
allow. It is strange, when we read that during a portion of his life he 
could only study five minutes at a time, and was obliged lo rest between 
spells and coulJ not devote more than hal f an hour out of the twenty-four 
to his special work, without suffering seriously the consequence, that he 
could accomplish a« much as he did 

He wrote his first book," The Oregon Trail." afler spending several 
fnonlbs among the Indians of the pliiins. Fourteen years elapsed before he 
wrote"The Conspiracy of Ponliac." " a book which was declined by one of 
the principal publishers of New York, with the idea that both the subject 
and the style would deny the work any profitable success." He offered lo 
the world a study of "The Last Remains of Primitive Society in the Stone 
Age," "A Picture of the Life of the Ancestors of Every Civiliied Nation 
oTTo-day." but it was rejected at firrt; and yet afterwards charmed the 
world by the magical descriptive power, his "picture painline' quality," 

Parkman's theme "was the deepest joy of h s lile." He loved the 
woods: he admired the heroic: his mind was fnscinnted by adventure, the 
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adventures of others, if not of his own. He was 
travelled far to look upon the scenes of bistory,3n<l then fill them wi 
the portraits of tbosc who had once passed over the land and sailed t 
■aten. and left no trail behind them, but whose traits and exploits wc 
writien and contained in records, which were well nigh inexcessibte. T 
back-ground was furnished by Nature, the portraits by manuscripts and 
reports, which were writien in French, but were hidden from view and re- 
quired many boyages across the ocean lo reach. 

LaSalle, Joliet and Hennepin were the heroes of the West; Ctiamplain, 
C«rtier. and Frontenac were the heroes of the St. Lawrence; the Huguenots 
were the heroes of Virginia and the southern Atlantic coasts; the Jesuits 
were the heroes ol the Upper Canada, the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River. The heroic elements were btouffbl out in all Iheir strength and con- 
quering power, and have made the diSerent pans of Continent notable for 
the per«)Qal endurance, rather than for the great works which tbey indi- 
viduall accomplished, though the work of exploration and discovery made 
iheni the leaders and forerunners of the civilization which we now enjoy. 

Tfae hook is a portrait of a silent hero, who endured in private, but 
gained great victories for the public, and "whose pen was mightier than I 
the sword." j| 

.^WL'LETI Italian! Contrupokanei: Dr. Giuseppe Bellucci. PenigU,^ 
1898, Narrow 8". pp. 104- 

In 1S80 Or. liellttcci exhibited a small collection of Italian amulets at 
the Inleniaiioaal Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archxoloey 
at Lisbon. The collection then required four tablets (31 x t; cm.) for lis 
mounting. Since that imie his collection has been exhibited at Milan in 
1S81. at Pargi in tSSo and. finally, at Turin in iSgS. On the last occasion 
eighteen tablets were necessary for the display of the collection, which 
contained more than five hundred and twenty five specimens. The liiilc 
book before us is the catalogue of this interesting and notable series. 

The collection comprises onlv Italian amulets, most of which are stilt 
used. Kxceptionitly, for purposes 'of comparison, ancient and classical 
xinulets are introduced. The arrangement of the catalogue is admirable. 
The collection is described tablet by tablet. A concise statement is made 
regarding the character and virtue of the objects on a tablet; each amulet 
If then individually described and the locality ard circumstances of its 
finding or use. presented. Two tablets are filled with flint arrow-heads 
which hai-e been used as amuleti Sometimes these have bpen carried, 
lusiasfonod; sometimes thev have been pierced for suspension, or mounted 
in silver with a riifg attached lor the passage of a cord. These arrow-head 
amulets are particularly employed aguinst lightning stroke. One tablet is 
taken up with polished stone hatchets. " thuaderstones." which have been 
employed in the same way. From these objects of stone, which are potent 
from iheir anlH)uityor their form, the author passes toa great class at stone 
amntets where it is the material which gives virtae. Serpentine, nepritc. 
tbatccdodv. rock crystal, blood stone, siar-stone Ifossii (>}ral), are amoiv 
those which are potent against daitger.diseases.or the *' evil eye." In^ir 
use and specilic application we And interesting examples of sympathetic 
magic nr the " doctrine of signaiurev" Manv interesting amulets in tbe 
i-itlle«iiaa are derived from the animal kingdom. Red coral, especially 
when woikcd into certain significant forms, has a wide use. Shells m 
cvprra the homey interior diell of some slugs, sea hones, the teclfa of 
sharks (either living or fossil, though parlicnlaitv the latter', are among the 
long list of animal substances displa\-ed. Of particnlar interesi are the 
amnleis made from pieces of human skull, and worn against epilepsy — a 
«nr*iral probably from Neolithic times. Medals and other amulets related 
to the Christian religton are also contained in this collection. It is easily 
seen that Dr. Bellucci has brought i<^ethet an astooisbingly rich and iii~ 
nrariivc a senev The mere catalogue of it, wliich he here present!^ is fail 
ol snggestioa and informaiiua <F. S.) 
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DERIVATION AND ANTIQUITY OF THE AMERICAN 
RACE. 

DY WARREN UPHAM. 

Naturalists have adopted, for their convenience in describ- 
ing and classifying animals and plants, collective terms expres- 
ing different degrees of similarity. In the widening range of 
their application, these terms include the variety, stock or race, 
the species, genus, order, class, and kingdom. Thus mankind, 
constituting a single genus, of only one species, is yet variant 
in four chief races : the Caucasian or white race, the Ethiopic 
or black race, the Mongolic or yellow race, and the American 
or red race. 

Within the last half century it has been learned thai the 
relationships denoted in these ttirms have sprung from com- 
munity of descent. The resemblance of the individuals com- 
prised as a variety, a race, or a species, has come by inheritance 
from their common ancestry. In like manner, but more re- 
motely, where several species are embraced in one genus, or 
several genera in an order, it is now recognized by all students 
in zoology and botany, that the similarity which requires such 
grouping in their classification represents descent, with modi- 
fication, from an earlier type. As the different children of a 
family inherit with some variation the general physical and 
mental qualities of the parents, so races, species, and genera, 
having relations to each other analogous with those of brothers 
and sisters of the same family, have like them received their 
similar qualities from the same ancestors. Though the descend- 
ant lines have diverged and are now distinct in some respects, 
yet the characters which they still share together point to unity 
of origin. Present races and species bear to the ancestral species 
whence they have developed, the same relation as the branches 
of a tree bear to its trunk. 

The processes of change, whether of progress or of regres- 
sion, and sometimes extinction, are now taking place and are 
modifying species and races perhaps as fast as during any 
former period in the history of our globe. We see allied 
varieties or races of plants and animals, living intermingled in 
the same district, or more frequently in different but adjoining 
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regions, or sometimes quite separated geographically, which are 
not yet sufficiently distinct to rank as separate species, but 
which seem surely dtrstined to (h'ver;:re more, until their increas- 
ing difference and decreasing affinity shall give them that more 
distant relationshij). The |)ilrent stock and the diverging 
branches are all the while represented by multitudes of indi- 
viduals. Divergent species and races, therefore, have come 
into their present strong!)' contrasted characters from preced- 
ing 'ancestry which was a unity in its specific character, but 
which resembled any vigorous species of the present time in 
comprising a vast number of individuals occupying a somewhat 
extensive geographic area. 

The Creator, working through long ages by these processes 
of descent with modification, which we call evolution, has devel- 
oped the great races of mankind from some single older and 
much different ancestral s|)ecies of less intelligence. Anthro- 
pology, the science of the development of man, and his races 
and tribes, agrees thus with the words of the inspired apostle 
Paul, in his address to the Athenians, teaching them of God 
\vho **made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
f«ice of the earth." 

Among all the high orders of animate nature, man is the 
most cosmopolitan. He dwells in every habitable part of the 
earth, and under every climate, from the burning heat of the 
tropics to the severe cold of polar regions. Only the ice- 
covered Antartic continent, the similarly ice-enveloped interior 
of Greenlanil, and other barren frozen lands farther north, re- 
main uncoloni/ed by mankintl. 

But the birthplace of our species was undoubtedly some- 
where in the warm regions of the eastern hemisphere, of the 
Old World, as we call it in distinction from the New World 
which Columbus gave to his royal patrons. In the rock forma- 
tions of the Old World, belonging to the late geologic ages 
termeil Tertiary, fossil remains of anthropoid apes are found, 
but none are known in the rocks of our western continent, 
either of North or South America. Not only are these fossil 
traces or hints of our ancient petligree found on the opf>osite 
side of the globe, but also there, several anthropoid genera 
survive to the present time, as the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and 
the orang-outang, each represented by a single species. If we 
call the bkick and the \ ellow aiul the red men our brethren, 
then, on a similar scale o( expression these anthropoid species 
are related to us somewhat like fifth or tenth cousins. They 
are our lUher ncMresi animal kin. The great tropical regions 
of the OU\ WorKI. ilurefvMe. w here they still live and where 
their anil our backw.u\ll\ con\ er^eni lines of ancestry are made 
known, thiuiph \erv lr,ii^mentarilv. bv the testimonv of the 
rvK ks, must be re^aidi d as the source of our now cosmopolitan 
human specie^. 

In the \er) remote past, sv^me race of the ancestral stock 
%icquired articulate speech to express their thoughts, and this 
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led to more and better thought. The hand, most useful servant 
of the brain, acquiredskill beyond that of the other anthropoid 
races. The stick broken from a dead tree for any use, or the 
stone picked up as a weapon or tool, received artificia! improve- 
ment. The stone-tipped javelin or spear gave to the favored 
race mastery in contests, and supplied food by the slaughter of 
game. The valuable food plants were watched, and by and by 
some of them were cultivated with stone hoes. Fire, the mys- 
terious gift of nature to man's dawning intelligence, cooked his 
food. Thereby he grew stronger and more crafty, and gradu- 
ally extended his geographic range into the colder northern 
and southern temperate zones. To the genial comfort of a fire 
for the preparation of food and for warmth in winter, he added, 
when cold and exposure required, the skins and furs of beasts 
as clothing. Wandering tribes of men were then able to brave 
the cold of the high northern latitudes, where, on a land belt 
occupying the present site of Hcring sea, and perhaps by 
another such land belt from the British Isles to the Faroes, 
Iceland, and Greenland, the progenitors of the American race 
came into this western hemisphere. 

Columbus and the other early navigators, supposing that' 
they had sailed around the globe so far as to reach the outlyinjr 
islands and the main shores of Farther India, called the aborigi- 
nes of this western hemisphere Indians. The misnomer is deeply 
grounded in the language of Knglish-speaking people, but it is 
disliked and mostly eschewed by the French. But the mistake 
was in part a truth. So much of physical and mental similarity 
is possessed by the Mongoloid and American races that some 
authors, as the late Sir William H. Flower, a most distinguished 
English ethnologist, rank the latter as a branch of the former. 

The aboriginal American peoples, however, seem to most 
students worthy of classification as a distinct race, although it 
may be admitted, that they are most nearly allied with the 
Mongoloid or yellow race. In respect to these definite terms 
of color, we should remark, as is well known to all, that they 
signify merely very swarthy complexions, tinged in Asia more 
or less with yellow, and in America with a reddish or coppery 
hue. The American race, in all its diversity, from the Eskimos 
and our savage Indians To the half-civilized ancient Aztecs and 
Peruvians, and to the almost gigantic but squalid Patagonians 
and the Fuegians. has, beneath the tribal variations, much 
resemblance in form and features, and in the general structure 
and spirit, if I may so call it, of the many and diverse lan- 
guages. Amid the variations of physical types and linguistic 
stocks, all the American peoples show evidences of inter- 
relationship as a group. They are more allied with one another 
than with either of the three chief races inhabiting the other 
side of the earth. 

It will aid us. for clearness of conception of the derivation 
of the aborigines ol America from the birthplace and cradle- 
land of our species in the Old World, to define somewhat more 
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closely what is meant by these terms, species and race. Per- 
haps the most conclusive evidence of distinctness to be recog- 
nized as separating species, is the inability to produce hybrid 
offspring, or, when such offspring is possible to nearly allied 
species, it is incapable of reproduction. The mule is a well 
known instance of such infertile hybridity. Judged by this 
essential part of tht definition of every zoologic or botanic 
species, the whole human family is specifically a zoologic unit. 
All its races and varieties are freely fertile with each other. 
However different in color, stature, features, mental attain- 
ment, or all other qualities which distinguish races and nations, 
they blend together. Such intermingling, mostly of the black 
and yellow races, has apparently been the origin of the Malay, 
Australian, and Polynesian peoples. In America, on the con- 
trar>', no considerable foreign intermixture seems to 4iave 
occurred since a very early period. If any blending of immi- 
grations from the northeast and the northwest took place, as was 
before suggested, it preceded the development of the principal 
characteristics of this American race. 

Whenever Japanese or other Asiatic sailors have been driven 
bv storms to the North Pacific shores of our continent, as is 
known to have happened many times during hundreds of years 
past, the survivors have been mingled with the American tribes, 
without perceptible effect, beyond perhaps, a few myths or 
some advancement in making weapons, utensils, or ornaments. 
There have also been frequent traverses of Bering Strait by the 
Eskimos and their Asiatic neighbors, within the historic period, 
but without notable migration in either direction to modify the 
racial characteristics of either continent. 

But in the early part of the Pleistocene period, also called 
the Quaternary era, the latest completed geologic period or era, 
immediately preceding the Recent period, called by Le Conte 
the Psychozoic era, in which we are living, the area including 
th-it narrow strait northwest of our continent was uplifted, and 
a wide land tract connected Alaska with Asia. The width of 
Bering Strait is only twenty-eight miles, and its greatest depth 
is only 170 feet. Northward from this strait the Arctic ocean 
is very shallow, and the 40-fathom or 240-foot submarine con- 
tour line is first reached at a distance of 400 to 500 miles. 
Similarly, on the south, the 40-fathom contour lies about 500 
miles distant from the strait, passing close south of the 
Pribilof islands; but southwestward from Bering Strait this 
line is reached at a distance of 250 miles. This large area of 
shallow sea was probably all land in the early Pleistocene or 
Ozarkian epoch of general northern land elevation. During 
the Postglacial or Recent period, however, since the culmina- 
tion of the Champlain subsidence of these northern land areas, 
which terminated the Ice Age, the region of Bering Strait, 
according to the observations of Dr. William H. Dall and 
others, has undergone considerable reelevation, so that the 
water there is now shallower than in the Champlain epoch. 
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The first American peoples appear to have migrated to 
our continent from northeastern Asia during ihe early Quater- 
nary time of genera! uplift of northern regions which immedi- 
ately preceded the Ice Age. and which continued through the 
early and probably the greater part of that age. Then, land 
undoubtedly extended across the present area of Bering Sea. 

The evidence of this epoch of land elevation in high north- 
ern latitudes is found in the fjords or drowned continuations of 
the valleys of northern countries. At the time of their exca- 
vation the streams flowed along the bottom of the fjords, and 
the depths of these beneath the present sea level are a meas- 
ure of the former land elevation, or a large part of it. for the 
elevation could not have been less, but may have been more, 
than the depth of the fjords. All the northern shores of 
America frorq Maine and the Gulf of St. Lawrence northward 
past Greenlaijl and the Arctic archipelago, and thence south- 
ward to I'uget Sound, are indented by fjords whose maximum 
depths range from 500 to 3,000 feet. Similarly, northwestern 
Kurope and its islands, as Scotland, the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Faroe islands, Iceland, and especially Norway, are deeply cut 
along all their coast lines by fjords, which range in depth from 
a few hundred feet to 4,000 feet in the marvelousty grand Sogne 
fjord. 

To sirch great altitudes, from 3.000 to probably in part 5,000 
feet higher than now, the northern part of our continent and 
northwestern Kurope were uplifted during the early Ozarkian 
h of the Quaternary era. The cool and snowy climate 
produced became the cause of snow and ice accumulation 
during the entire year, covering the northern half of North 
America and northwestern Europe with ice-sheets, which at- 
tained the thickness of one to two miles in their central parts, 
like the present ice-sheet of Greenland, which has been recently 
traversed and made quite fully known to the world by Nansen 
and Peary. 

. During the Oxarkian epoch and the long early part of the 
Glacial period, wandering tribes, migrating for better food sup- 

filies or to escape from enemies, could have crossed on land 
rom Asia to Alaska, and could advance south to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, occupying all the ground (excepting the ice- 
covered area) that is now, or was in pre-Columbian times, the 
home of the American race. It is not improbable, too, that 
another line of very ancient immigration, in the same early 
Pleistocene or Quaternary time, passed from western Europe 
by the way of the Faroe islands, Iceland, and Greenland, to 
our continent. Mortiilet, the eminent French archjeologist, ' 
believed that an offshoot of the long-headed palaiolithic men 
of Europe traversed that route and peopled eastern America; 
and the late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, a most profound student of 
the American race, was inclined to ascribe its origin wholly to 
such migration. According to A. 1!. Keane and otherwriters, 
however, with whose opinion I fully agree, the larger tide of 
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inflow of aboriginal mtn, characti-rized by more rounded heads, 
came from Asia and spread soulh to Cape Horn, intermingling 
with the current from Europe. The very distant and dim aoti- 
quily of these migrations will probably always forbid oiir look- 
ing back with clear and certain view, to trace their relative im- 
portance and their respective contributions to prehistoric Ameri- 
can industries, traffic, customs, myths, and racial characters. 

In estimating the preglacial elevation of the northern 
lands and sea-bed, as before explained, by reference to the 
depths of fjords, we cannot doubt that the uplift sufficed to pro- 
duce a land connection from France and the British Isles to the 
Faroes, Greenland, and America. An uplift of the North 
Atlantic ocean bed 1,710 feet would give a land bridge along 
the Wyville Thomson ridge midway between the Hebrides and 
the Faroe islands; and all other parts of the route would 
emerge earlier. The uplift certainly much e.vceedcd that 
amount. Along this route European plants and animals spread 
to Greenland, which has a flora ana fauna more allied with 
Europe than with North America. 

An objection to migrations of primitive man during the 
Glacial period may be based on the ice-covcr«d condition of 
North America at that time, wholly enveloped by an ice-sheet 
upon its northern half, northward from the Ohio and Missouri 
rivers, excepting the greater part of Alaska. If the pre- 
glacial and early Glacial altitude of the continent had been 
the same as now, this objection would be valid, and we should 
be obliged to refer these ancient migrations wholly to a time 
before the accumulation of the North American ice-sheel, 
which reached both cast and west beyond the present coast 
lines, Bui we have seen that the land elevation was 3,0CX] to 
5,000 feet greater than now. During the epoch of ice accumu- 
lation and culmination, its boundaries probably failed to reach 
generally to the coast line of that time. Along the sea border, 
where food supplies such as savages rely upon are most easily 
obtained, preglacial and Glacial man may have freely ad- 
vanced on a land margin skirting the inland ice, as along the 
present borders of Greenland. It was only in the Champlain 
epoch, closing the Glacial period, that the ice-burdened lands 
sank to their present altitude or lower, bringing the edges of 
the ice-sheet beneath the encroaching sea. 

It is impossible to define closely the date of man's coming 
nto America; but it is known to have preceded the, end of the 
Glacial period. In the late Glacial gravel deposits of the 
Delaware valley at Trenton, N. J., under a beach ridge of the 
Glacial lake Iroquois in western New York, in late Glacial val- 
ley deposits of Ohio, in a similar flood-plain of the Mississippi 
at Little Falls, Minnesota, and in a beach ridge of the Glacial 
take Agassiz in northwestern Manitoba, geologists have found 
traces of man's presence during the closing scenes of the Ice 
Age. 

How long ago that was, as measured appro.\imately in 
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years, we learn from Prof. N. H. Winchell's computations of 
the time required for erosion of the Mississippi River gorge 
between Fort Snellingand Minneapolis; from computations of 
Prof, G, F. Wright based on stream erosion in Ohio; from esti- 
mates of the age of Niagara Falls by G. K. Gilbert, the present 
writer, and others*; and from numerous additional computations 
and estimates, independent of each other, which have been 
made by geologists in both America and Europe. Their range 
of estimates for the duration of the Postglacial period, since 
the ice-sheets melted away, is mainly between 5.000 and 10,000 
years. The ice on this continent was probably forming its late 
marginal moraines, so prominent belts of drift hills in the 
northern United States, from Cape Cod, Nantucket, Martha's 
Vineyard, and Long Island, to Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
South and North Dakota, about 10,000 years ago; its waning 
border retreated past the site of St, Anthony falls and gorge 
probably 7,000 or 8,000 years ago; Lake Agassiz, formed in the 
broad valley of the Red River of the North and of Lake Winni- 
peg by the barrier of the departing ice. existed probably about 
6,000 years ago; and the last glaciation of parts of British 
America may have terminated only half so long ago. 

The many divergent branches of the American peoples and 
their remarkable progress toward civilization in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru, before the discovery by Columbus, in- 
dicate for this division of mankind probably almost as great 
antiquity as in the eastern hemisphere, where many tines of 
evidence point to thi: origin and dispersion of men at a time 
far longer ago than the 5,000 to 10,000 years which measure 
the Postglacial period. Although we are unable to define the 
date, in thousands of years of antiquity, when the American 
race came into its heritage, we may paradoxically say that it 
came here before it had been differentiated from the primordial 
stock of mankind so as to be racially distinct. 

Concerning the origin of the racial character after the epoch 
of immigration to America, through the influences of climate, 
food, and other conditions of the New World, I take nearly the 
same view as is set forth by Major Powell, the founder of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology, in regard to the develop- 
ment of culture by this race. He writes as follows : 

We are forced In the conclusion [hat the industrial arts of the American 
aUori^inea be^an with ihe simplest touls ot stone, bone, and other material 
here in America itself, and that their development to thai high degree of 
CKcellence attained by the tribes al the tim.eo( tbeir discovery was indigen- 
ous. The industrial arts of America were born in America, America was 
inhabited by tribes at the lime of the hefiianing of industrial arts; so that if 
we afc to find a region or a people, from which the tribes of America sprang, 
in the eastern hemispUere, we can only conclude that they left the Old 
World before they bad learned to make stone knives, spears, and arrow- 
beads, or at least when they knew the art only in its crudest state. Thus, 
primitive man has been here ever since the invention of the stone knife and 
the stone hammer. How much longer, we cannot say. 

•Set ■l>(i Pi«f. C. H, Hiichcock, " Tlic Eiocy gf Niigjtn," The Ahbucui Aktiquuuh, 
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Development of the physical and mental characteristics of 
the American race doubtless went forward in companionship 
with the development of their industries, tribal organization, 
and advancement toward civilization. All these changes, from 
a very low condition of savagery to semi-civilization in some 
districts, great diversity of tribal and national life, high skill 
in various handicrafts, and general contrast with the races of 
the Old World, took place, as I believe, after the aboriginal 
migration to America. This development was probably almost 
fully synchronous with the differentiation of the black, yellow, 
and white races; and their establishment was complete long be- 
fore the pyramids of Egypt were built, and, indeed, long before 
the Aryan invaders of western Europe, in the later part of the 
Ice Age, brought the Neolithic arts, cultivated plants, domestic 
animals, and the Indo-European languagjes. 

The beginning of the human epoch, when our species gained 
such development of body and mind as to deserve its generic 
and specific name. Homo sapiens, we cannot well designate more 
closely than to say that it far antedated the close of the Ice 
Age. It was undoubtedly several times more ancient than the 
western Aryan migrations, which, by their relations to the 
waning European ice-sheet, appear to have occurred some 5.000 
to 10,000 years ago. According to my studies as a glacialist, 
it seems to me that Flinders Pctrie has given as satisfactory 
estimates as can be made with our present knowledge, in his 
recent suggestions assigning 100,000 years as the probable 
duration since Paloelithic man appeared in the Somme valley, 
and 10,000 years since Neolithic man came into western 
Europe. Eolithic man, known by his very rude stone imple- 
ments in stream deposits which are preserved on high plateaus 
in southern England, belonged doubtless to a time consider- 
ably earlier than 100,000 years ago; so that we may perhaps 
allot twice that period for the existence of mankind and the 
development of the four great races of white, black, yellow, 
and red men. 

But however long, as 200,000 years, we may estimate the 
duration of the human species, geology confidently affirms that 
life began upon our globe in an antiquity at least a thousand 
times more remote, and the beginning of the existence of the 
earth and of the solar system was again vastly more ancient. 
The duration of the period of written history, or even of man- 
kind, beginning many thousands of years earlier, seems like 
the span of one's hand in comparison with geologic time, which 
was in the mind of the seer writing of the Creator's work, "Of 
old hast Thou laid the foundation of the earth." 



SOME INDIAN WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY 
THE AUSTRALIAN TRIBES, 

BY JOHN FBASER, LL. D. . SYDNEY, 

Some time ago, I happened to turn my attention to the so- 
called Malayo-Polynesian theory, which alleges that the brown 
natives of the islands in the eastern Pacific are Malays because 
a hundred or two of the simple root-words in Polynesia are 
almost the same as those used by the Malays, and that, thi-rc- 
fiin; these Polynesians must have sprung from Malay wanderers. 

^ow, prima facie, this theory is very hazardous, for it assumes 
that the brown men got these words from the Malays, whereas 
it is quite reasonable to maintain, as I have always done, that 
in fact the Malays are the borrowers, and the ancestors of the 
present Polynesians lived in the islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago at a very early time, and that a Mongolian race 
came in and settled there and adopted much of the language 
already there; for the Malays are a recent race, and did not 
appear in these locatities till about the thirteenth century of 
our era. 

While examining this Malayo-Polynesian question. I dis- 
covered that one of the loan-words which the Polynesians are 
said to have taken from the Malay language, viz.; kaka-l;, "an 
elder brother." is everywhere in Australia used under various 
forms to denote various degrees of relationship. If the theory 
bf true, then, on the same evidence, the tribes of Australia 
must also be Malayan, ^which is absurd, To my mind the 
fact seems to be, that the terms of relationship came originally 
from India, and the Australian, Polynesian, and Malay got 
them in some way from that source, 

I purpose at present to give a short outline of the arguments 
I use in connection with that word keiki/k, for they may help us 
to a correct notion of the origin of these races, and thus I,in- 
guistics will become a handmaid to Ethnology. 

The wide distribution of that word will best be seen, if I 
quote some examples of its presence: 

1. Indian.— I'aDJabi, kata, " an elder brother. Marathi and Hm6X, taka, 

"a paternal uncle." Hindustani. i&t>(:(i, "an elder brother"; kai-i, 
"a maternal aunt." 

2. Malay. --A'u,fii-t-. "an elder brother." 

3. New Guinea. — Molu (on the south coast), ktika-na, and elsewhere on 

the coast, 'n'lind, lua-Ajwu, "an elder brother," where the inverted 
comma represents an elided k. 

4. Polynesia. — Samoa, 'a'a, that is. kaka, "family relations," and tua- 

gane, " a woman's brother " ; tna'a. *' a man's brother." " a woman's 
sister," Maori, tua-jtittii, "the elder brother of a male," " the elder 
■iBter of a female." 
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5. Melanesia.— Fiji, /vz-sa, "a companion." Epi (New Hebrides), ka, 

"a brother's sister," ' a sister's brother." 

6. AUSTR ALi A.— Art/'tf , •• a mothers brother." " an elder brother or sister " j 

kaku* kaki, *' an elder sister ' ; kang, " an uncle " ; kan, " a cousiii.'* 

Or, the extent of this linguistic agreement may be shown 

in a diagram, thus * 

DiYERi (Australian). 

Motlier's brother or father's sister's husband kaka 

Father's brother's daughter kaku 

Father's sister's child or mother's brother's child kami 

Elder sister kaku 

Malay. 
An elder brother kakak 

Polynesia. 

Samoa — A man's brother, a woman's sister tua-(^)a 

" Family relations (for kaka) *a*a 

Maori — An uncle msLtusL-keke 

" An elder brother, an elder sister Ui2L'kana 

New (jIInea (Papuan). 

Geelwink Hay (Northwest Coast) —An uncle kaki 

Motu and South Coast .An elder brother 'a*ana, kakanu 

Torres' Straits — A man's brother, a woman's sister kat-mex 

India. 
An elder brother, a paternal uncle kaka 

HiNDi-KusH and Himalayas. 

Maternal uncle kuku 

Grandfather kiki 

Grandson chacha 

Sister kai 

Here we have the same words used on the heights of the 
Himalayas and in the hrart of the continent of Australia. Is 
it possible that the Malays sent these words into so diverse 
regions of the earth? 

From this list, two thinj^s are evident: (i) That all these 
forms proceed from the monosyllable ka, and (2) that that root 
must have a very general meaning, for its derivatives cover 
very different relationships, as brother, sister, uncle, cousin, 
companion, grandfather 

Another thing worthy of consideration is, that while the 
Aryan languages of India have all re-duplicated the r^K>t ka in 
order to express relationship, the earlier languages, there and 
elsewhere, retain the original kj. aiidin^r various formatives to 
it. This proves, that they have developed independently of the 
Indian Aryans. This is esju^cially true of the Australian dia- 
lects, which e.xhibit an extraordinary variety of terminations 
from that root. Fv>r e.xaiiiple, the Australians have kan, kani, 
kanini. kandu; kang, kvingan. kagang: kati. tati, chachee; kabo, 
kaping; kaku, kakuja. kayu^^i; kami, kamari, kamingun, 
kamutch; kareti. karugaia. kariugi. karcmbari. Now, many of 

• These form*, " WaWa, kAu, kAi," took iikeaa mcaiicc ot »e x-dudacdoa in the 
laBgtt«g«. 
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these words must have been formed on Australian soil, for, of 
the terminations used to form them.' many are peculiarly 
Australian, and others are quite unlike the Indian i(ri:a forms. 
I argue, therefore, that the early Australians brought with 
them to this continent only the ^v; form, and, assuming that they 
were once in India, they left it before -(■,? had. developed there, 
into ka^a as a term of relationship. But iffia. doubtless came 
in at a later time. 

The Australian forms given above are only samples, for any 
one who will take the trouble to look through the vocabularies 
in Curr's volumes on " The Australian Race," will find numer- 
ous other examples of thu same kind of word^ from Queens- 
land and all the colonies. In fact, in one hundred and twenty 
localities along all tho coasts and throughout the interior of 
this continent, thi^se vocabularies show from forty to fifty 
varieties of these words of relationship, all formed from the 
root ill. 

Another noteworthy fact is this: that on the north-western 
frontier of India, the Chitrali of the Hindu-Kush say -trtj, " a 
sister, a cousin," and with this I compare the Papuans on the 
islands in Torres Straits^of whose negroid origin there can be 
no dispute — who say ^(»-mer, "a man's brother, a woman's 
sister"; hii-meg, "a cousin, a foUowfr. a comrade"; iai-ed, "a 
grandfather, an ancestor"; and to these I add to, which, in Epi, 
an island of the New Hebrides, means "a brother's sister, a 
sister's brother"; while in Kiji, which is also a Melanesian 
region, ka-sa, is "a companion," and kfi, kai. "with," kai, "an 
inhabitant or native of a place"; with which compare also the 
Australian suffix -tal and gai-ang \\\ the same sense. 

Forbes, in his Hindustani Dictionary, says that kuka and 
luiki, as names of relationship, are taken from thi; aboriginal 
languages of India. This statement is supported by the fact 
that up among the Himalayas, where many of the aboriginal 
blacks of India found refuge after the Aryan invasion, the 
Ncpalese Vayu people speak of kiikii, "a maternal uncle," ^',f(", 
" a grandfather," and clincliii, " a grandson " ; while the Chitrali 
dialect, just mentioned, says kni, "a si.ster, a cousin " ; and the 
Nager dialect, used to the north of Gilgit in the same quarter, 
Bays khakin, 'a daughter-in-law' ; the Kolarians also, an abori- 

final race in irast- centra! India, say knko, "an elder brother"; 
aki, "an elder sister" ; kniikar, "a mother-in-law." Therefore, 
since these words belong lo the speech of the black races who 
first occupied India before the Aryans came in, and since the 
same terms in the same sense are used by the present inhabi- 
tants of the Malay Archipelago, it seems to me clear that 
Indonesia was lirst pi-opled by an influx of a portion of those 
black races from the mainland, coming probably through 
Further India, where the black Samangs are still relics of their 
; then, I infer that, in the course of time, a fairer race, 
like the Khmers of Cambodia, settled in Indonesia among the 
blacks and took up part of their language; and, further on, the 
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Malays probably did likewise; for it is certain that the Malays 
came in much later. Thus the sequence of population in 
Indonesia would be ( i ) blacks from India and Further India; 
<2) a fairer race which, partly amalgamating with the blacks, 
produced the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians; (3) 
the Malays, a Mongolian race, take possession and adopt much 
of .the language and customs of their predecessors. 

And the facts which I have already quoted touch the theory, 
held by some, that our native blackfellows are a separate crea- 
tion, and have no ethnic relationship to the rest of mankind. 
If that were so, how does it come about that in all parts of 
Australia words of relationship are found, evidently indigenous, 
and yet as evidently connected with similar words of relation- 
ship in India? Have they sprung up both here and there by 
spontaneous generation, and so much alike? And yet, our 
blacks cannot have had contact with India for more than two 
thousand years past. It must be that the ancestors of our 
aborigines were once in India, where, as I have stated, these 
words belong to the earliest native races, and these are known 
to be physically akin to our blacks; indeed, from cranial and 
skeletal considerations alone, the late Professor Huxley put 
the Dravidian black races of southern India and the Australians 
in one and the same class, which he called the Australoid. 

I now proceed to show what is the meaning of this syllable 
k(j, and what kindred it has in other parts of the world. 

If I say at once that it is the same as the Latin preposition 
and prefix cnm, co-, you may be startled and set me down as a 
linguistic visionary; but, before condemning me, listen to the 
evidence which I can produce. 

And, first, it will not be denied that relationship cu/t be ex- 
pressed by a term taken trom the notion of ** joining together,** 
for in Sanskrit we have luindliu, ** a kinsman," from the verb 
lunuiJi, "to fix together, to bind," and with \\. yamiy '* a sister*'; 
yiDna, "twin," where the cognate Latin ;'•< ///-in i, shows that the 
root is ij!;iun or kam: in Sanskrit also, jv/ is ** to bind,'* whence 
Yif-i:^tf, "a pair," for which the Malay says ^i;-//-Xv///, ** to couple," 
and gNy "a pair " ; and these again show that the original initial 
letter was i;- or /'. 

Moreover, in the Semitic languages, dfn-am, cham is " a kins- 
man, a father-in-law (both words begin with a guttural), and 
these are connected with the verb \nna)n, " to collect, to join 
together," and with the Hebrew preposition (R)ifn, "with" (cf. 
the Latin r///// ), which preposition in its uses denotes *' con- 
junv^tion. fellowship, etiuality, nearness. The first consonant 
of ////, "with," is the guttural .////, and so, if the diacritic point 
were taken away, the word would be \/;/i ov i^^nm. This brings 
us to our root /•</, the root now under discussion, and suggests 
the cognates Cir. u/ki, o/nn. o^iAo*: Lat. cum, com-es, cum-ulare, 
cop-ula. anib-o ( tor ganih-o ), the (iadhelic comh, ** with," cabh- 
air, "to assist" (cf Latin ad-esse); but often the initial palatal or 
guttural of the root is softened into an s, as in the Sanskrit sa, 
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sa-m, " with" : Or. aw; Lat. sini-ul; Goth, sama; Eng. same; 
French, ensemble; German, sammcin and zusammer. 

I gather together here, also a number of words derived from 
the root ^i?, ka-m. sii-in, for the purpose of showing that its 
progeny has travelled far and wide in Oceania. And first, for 
the sake of comparison, I give the meanings of the Sanskrit 
sama. which are: "' even, plain, equal, similar, full, complete, all, 
whole, entire." 

COGNATK UHANINGS FOUNDED ON THE ROOT ^v;, * with *— 

To collect: Malay, kump.iil, himp-iin, rneD*ainpong {/iitrr is a prefix): 

Companion; Malay, kaw-an; Tukiok.laina, "a companion" (/for*), 

kab-a, ''a number oE ihinss taken together " : Motu, bam ona, "a 

companian " 16 for/.'^): Malay, sale u -In, " a companion." 
Twin: Motu, he-kapH (/;t' is a reflexive prefix); Samoan. m^-san^a: 

Maori, ma-hanga; New Ifrilain, ka'aga; Malay, kam-har. 
Joint: Pall,gan-Lho: Tukiok. kaka-na-ua, kaba-kabol; Torres Straits, 

kok- 
And: Sainonn, ma; Fiji, 'ai, kei: Torres Straits, a, e; Aneilyum(New 

Hebrides) urn. ira, (cf. Heb. im). 
With: Malay, sama; Sanioan. ma; Maori, me. kei, i; Torres Strait, 

Kom-oa (suffix); Malay, aama sama, ■' together with" ; Pali, ama. 

"present with, near." 

As to the Mebrew preposition I'm and its relation to i-a, I am 
aware that Hovclacqut- and others have declared that there is 
no connection between Hebrew and the Aryan lattguages, but 
against that we have the opinion of Gesenius and other com- 
petent linguists that, for the fundamental notions of human 
speech, the I ndo Germanic languages and the Phirnicio-Semttic 
have very much in common, for all of them proceed from an 
original and common source. 

At all events, it is certain that our root /v/, "with," is a 
familiar one in (he Melanesian dialects, for the Papuan Islanders 
of Torres Straits (as already quoted) say Xw-mil, ■'with," and 
({•(//-meg, "a comrade, a cousin," and ^cwc, " company " ; the 
Fijians say i-a. iri. 'ai (for kr/i). "with," which the Torrcsians 
abridge into </, ,-, and Epi say /-o, "a man's sister"; while 
among the brown natives of Polynesia, the Tongans say X«i, 
"grand-parents." and the Paumotu group says i-i/i, "an ances- 
tor." In these words, it is easy to see that the ideas of con- 
junction, companionship, and relationship easily run into each 
other. 

If all that I have now written be well-founded, it seems that 
the monosyllable i'n, in its derivatives, is spread over the whole 
field, from the north of Scotland to the remote Paumotu 
Islands of the eastern Pacific, Bui we observe that this root 
shows little variety in the Indian hinguages, and much more 
variety in Australia and Melanesia. And it is further notice- 
able that the Melanesian languages of Fiji, Epi, Duke of York 
Island, and the Papuan Islands in Torres' Straits, preserve that 
root in its simplest form, ii/ or hii. and that on the mainland, 
Chitral alone, in the Hindu Kush, has the form i-ni. 1 observe 
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also that the Fiji and Tukiok languages alone preserve what I 
conceive to be the bare original meaning of this syllable, which 
is ''with/' "a couple " ; and from this idea Fiji gets ka-sa, "a 
companion,*' Tukiok, ka-tai, kaka-ga, " twins," and the Torres- 
ians kai-megy **a comrade." In all these words there is no 
trace of relationship ; for they belong to a very early stage of lan- 
guage — the same which gives the prepositional word ka^ *' with,'* 
"together with." as in Latin co-xx^, vobis-r///;/; Greek a/uui; Sans- 
krit j/z, j/7w, where the .\ stand* f( r an older k, I think that 
the development of "together with " into the idea of relation- 
ship would first appear in such a word as the Chitrali kaiy ** a 
sister**; the Epi Xv;, *' a brother's sister, a sister's brother.'** 
Such words would thus denote primarily "the brothers and 
sisters in a family who came closest by birth and are most to- 
gether in their youth.' Then the principle of atavism, which 
the ancients noticed as readily as we do, would apply them to 
those family relations with whom individuals are most closely 
connected physically and otherwise; this natural step outwards 
bringsus to** a grandfather," as in \.:\X\n avus ior ka-vus\ **a ma- 
ternal uncle," as in Persian kha-lu\ **a paternal uncle," as in Latin 
a-vuMcuhiS] "a husband's sister"; as in Greek ya-X-a>s, and Austral- 
ian ka-bo. The next step would be to apply these terms to 
remoter relatives whom choice or sentiment led men to regard as 
nearer and dearer than any other (as a companion, or a protect- 
or, or those protected ) ; here would come in the cousin, male or 
female, the Aephew or grandson, and even an ancestor. I think 
that in this way these terms of relationship have sprung from 
the root ka, and that the underlying idea in them all is that of 
*• kindred," *' closeness," ** nearness" — an idea which also finds 
expression in the Latin term for " relations," />;'^/>///<7///, that is, 
** those near." Hence it follows that, as the root ka conveys a 
very general idea, the derivatives from it may be applied — even 
the same word — to different relations in life. Thus, in the 
Panjabi of India, Xv/Xvz is "an elder brother," but in Marathi 
kaka is "a paternal uncle," while in Samoa *(ta (that is kaka) 
means only " family relations." Therefore, I do not think that 
ethnologists are justified in saying, as they frequently do, that 
native tribes regard a father's or a mothers 's brother as an elder 
brother. To my mind, the evidence of the terms used here 
only shows that the parties so named are regarded merely as 
**near of kin," and it is scarcely possible to suppose that a man 
would look on his aged and venerable grandfather {kai-mai) as 
merely an elder brother, especially among tribes so reverent 
and respectful to age as are the Australians. Moreover, in 
Fiji a very special relation is supposed to lie between a grand- 
father and a grandson. They are very "near of kin.** 



•On the evidence of their daily speech, 1 iniat;ine ihat some of these Oceanic people saw 
a ipecial "near.iess" of relationship between a brother and a sister; whethera phyc4cal or a 
•piritual connection 1 cannot at present tell. The practice of "couvade'' elsewhere shows a 
belief in a phy&ical union of father and child. In Samoa, when a high-chief fell Ul, a sister's 
cuffte was at once suspected to be the cau»e, and she had to exonerate herself. A mter's eUTM 
was supposed to be very potent. 
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I will now give a s.imple list of the terms of relationship 
within the scope of this inquiry, and will then conclude with a 
few observations on the contents of that list. But there still 
remains the wide field of Polynesian kinship, but I cannot 
touch that at present, for it deserves special consider.ntion. 

LIST OF SOME WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP FROM THE ROOT " KA " 

WITH THEIR localities: 

For conciseness I show the .localities where they are used 
by numbers: i. Is Aryan, in India and Europe; a. Prc-Aryan, 
in India: 3. Indonesian; 4. MelanL-sian (general); 5. Torres 
Straits; 6. Epi Island (New Hebrides); 7. Fiji; S. Tukiok, that 
is Duke of York Island, in the Bismark Archipelago; 9. New 
Britain, /^(VAw; 10. Polynesian, and 1 1. Australian. 

Brother (elder). — 1, hii-a: 1. kako ; 3, kala. tailing; 4, kaka. ■hana : 
5, .twt',- 7, -*«.' 10, A-ana ; li, kata.A-alrang, kayueti. A man's brother — 5, 
iai. A wofDHti's brother ~6, to; 10, -gane. Itrollier (not defined). — 1, 
talis ; II. kutta. A brocber's tuie.—Kamari. 

Sister (elderi.— 2, X'a*/,- i, tuta, tana ; ii, tatu, tamuj, tarangi. A 
man's sister. — 6, ko. A woman's sisier.^C, kai ; 10, ta, tana, gam .Sister 
(undefined).— I, kasis; 2. kai ; 11, cMachef. kati. A sister's husband.— i, 
i-a/cj. A sister's son.— It, (t-ani. A sister's daughter's son.— tr, kaminl. 

Uncle (paternal).— I, taka. Uncle (maternal),— i, Mil/; 1, knku ; w. 
tata._ Uncle lundehnedi.^io. {malua) keke ; II, kangan, kandu, taai. 



(plural): a. kiki.- s, kat 
taping. Mother's 



0. tut. Grandfon. — 
II. kai-i. Mother's 



Grandfatlier.- 

Mother's mother. 
notker's sister. — 1 1, kaping. 

Father's sister's son. — 1 1, tami, katai. 

Husband's mother.- 2. kankar ; 1 1, tamin-gii 
tamari, karvmbmi. 

Wife's brother.- M, kareti, taho, tabutari. 

Daui^hter's bushaad.— 11, tarugofa. Daughl 

Son's wife,- -2, thukin ; 1 1, kamiH-gun, 

Cousin (undctined}.— 2, kai: 1 1, kittuja. 

Relations of familjr-^io, 'a'a. i.e., kata. 

Companion. — %.kat-meg; j.kma; S, taina. 

With, etc.— S, *i»f MiV, "wuh"; T,kei,'ai,\.x 
couple," and karai, "twins"; 9, kaba. "a 
i(i(if)(i£-ij, "twins": \a,apa,'\.K.,kapa,"^ number of workmen together 

And now, if we pass this list in review, the first thing that 
strikes the eye is: 

1. The great variety of the Australian forms— twenty-five 
in number — and the wide field of relationship which they cover, 
while the Indian and Indonesian words apply tD only three re- 
lations^" elder brother," "paternal uncle," " maternal uncle." 

2. Nearly all these twenty-five words have t^-rminations 
which are distinctly Australian, and, therefore, the words must 
have been formed from the root kn on Australian soil, 

3. This variety in Australia, contrasted with the paucity of 
the Indian form, seems to prove that the ancestors of the 
Australian race must have left India before ka was developed 
there into ^ffX'/?; for, if they had gone forth later, X'i7^iJ would 
have been the stereotyped root-form for the Australian termi- 
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nations to be added to. But, on the other hand, the presence 
of the forms kaka, kaku, kuki in Australia and Oceania, as well 
as in India, may be a proof that a second and later stream of 
immigrants brought these from India. Other considerations, 
apart from language, make it probable that at least two streams 
of blacks came into Australia at different times. 

4. The simplest forms and the simplest meanings of the 
root ka occur in Fiji (/v//, kci), in Torres Straits {^kai, kui)^ in 
Duke of York Island {kni), in Tonga and some remote islands 
of eastern Polynesia (kin), in Kpi (ko), and perhaps in the 
Australian tribal suffix (-/v//, -i/v/Z-ang). This fact would mean 
that these regions received the first and earliest portions of 
the inflowing tide of negroid people. The /v// of the Hindu 
Kush plateau is probably a survival from the earliest popula- 
tion there, for the Chitrali dialect is now mostly Aryan. 

5. I have already expressed my belief that /v7, the root of 
all these words, is the same as the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit 
word for "with." In this connection I may now mention that 
the ceremonial language of Java uses kuUh, ** with," as an affix 
to the numeral ** two." This kalcJi must be of the same origin 
as the Melanesian kai, and therefore belon^fs to the language 
of the pre-Aryan black aborigines of that island. 

The Greek Kao-i? (for kifKi-s?) also comes near to the root; 
and here Polynesia throws some light on the Greek language, 
for Curtius and other Greek etymologists are puzzled to find 
the origin of xaais. Its connection with the words now under 
question is made the more probable, because it has the same 
variableness of meaning as we see in the Australian and Mela- 
nesian words, for it means a brother or sister; and yoAois is 
either viri soror or fnftris uxor. 

6. The root ka has been very prolific of derivatives in many 
directions, and, as usual, some of the new forms retain the 
simple meaning of the root, while others have been specialized 
and applied tt) definite relationships in life. For example, Xv7, 
with the syllable ;v/ added to it, becomes /w;v/. which, in Urc u, 
the courtly language of modern Hindustan, appears in the 
words Xv/n/-///. ** connections," and Xv////', " near " {cf. Lat. /n?- 
pini]UNs), but the Sanskrit form is cJuini, " a companion, a wife,'' 
where the root-meaning of Xv/, ** with, together with,'* is clearly 
shown. This same word Xv//v/, in the sense of ** relationship," 
has a place in the islands of the New Hebrides; for, on Epi, 
kitra-ma is "a paternal uncle," kiint-ii is "a maternal or paternal 
grandmother," kufiiii is (m i* "a brother." X/z/z/t' is (f) ** a sister''; 
on Malo and Kfate of the same group, i^'^c'n is **a cousin," and 
gon-na is (m) "a sister" or (f) "a brother." 

7. I have already said that the \'edic .w-;;/, **with," is the 
Latin cum, the .v being used for an earlier X-; so also the San- 
skrit preposition siiJuj. "with, united, common, like, complete 
(<;/! the meanings of the Heb. ////). may be from an original 



• M indicates that this is the meaoiog when a man is u;>ing the word, but F wImo a 
is iuiog it. 
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iaXni and iaka; for the Maithili dialect of Behar still says 
iaJia-ia, "all " (in the sense of "conjunction" with); sanga, "a 
companion"; and soma-dhi, "a relation." The Pali also, s 
prakrit dialect of India, has sabbo, kappo, "all, every." Now, 
an exact equivalent to saAa in form and meaning js Ihe Samoan 
Am (forWw), "a companion, the second of a pair, a mate"; and 
in the language of Futuna of the New Hebrides— which is a 
Polynesian, not a Melanesian, dialect^joa is the word for "man 
and wife," and in Kpi ( Melanes'an) ol ti.e same group, ittw i5 
"husband or wife." and so is o/tt?a in another dialect of the 
same island, while ii? is (m) "a sister," or (f) "a brother," and 
iffolo is " man and wife," that is, "a pair." while to-vivine. that 
is. "a female-companion," is "a sister" with which compare 
Maori *fl-A(>w, "a girl." In Maori /(«; is " an associate, a hus- 
band or wife," originally "a companion." 

8. From these examples. I perceive that the more a dialect 
adheres to its black ancestry, the more likely is the original 
guttural k to appear in its words. Thus, the Fijian has ka-sa, 
"a fellow, a companion." rather than any forms from the root 
ia. Aneityum also (Meldnesian) preserves the form l-ai, which 
we found among the Papuans of Torres Straits to mean " to- 
gether with," for a-kai-na-ga in Arteityumese means "engaged, 
connected as cousins" (said of males); Efatese has na-kai-ka- 
ga, "a tribe, a collection of things of the same kind"; even 
the Polynesian Maori has kai-nga, " a collection of individuals," 
which in Samoan is V/'n^-rt. With these compare the Hebrew 
i7w, "people," from the same root as the preposition iw. "with." 
The Malekulan of the New Hebrides has liason (for kason), 
"a wife." 

9. In Samoan, the conjunction ma. "and," is also the prepo- 
sition "with"; and so it may be that the Greek Koi and Lalio 
ac (for ka) and the enclitic suffix -que all come from our root 
-t«, "with." Certainly in the Latin phrase cum — /««, equiva- 
lent to et—el. the ctim is used as a conjunction, and not in its 
prepositional sense. The Latin prefix co- (as in co-ire) is 
nearer to ka than ctitH. The use of conjunctions is to " couple" 
two statements "together" in a sentence, and that is also the 
meaning of "with." In Fijian, /n, /■/«, Xfi are "and. with, "and 
an Australian dialect even has ka-toa. of which k'tta may be the 
original form. 

10. The Samoans and other Polynesians are said to be of 
Malay origin because a hundred or so of the simple words In 
their language are like similar words in the Malay; but the dis- 
covery I have made that the words kaka, kaku, kaki exist 
among true Australians in the very heart of our continent is, I 
think, of itself sufficient to disprove that Malayo-Polynesian 
theory; for kaka, kaku are certainly the Malay and Indoncrian 
words kaka, kakang, kakak. " elder brother," and, therefore, by 
parity of reasoning, these Australian tribes are also Malays, 
which is absurd. These correspondences of language can be 
explained only by the evidence now constantly accumulatiDg 
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that the earliest stratum of population in southeastern Asia, 
and in all the adjacent islands, and far east into the Pacific 
Ocean, was negroid and negtito, and of the same stock as the 
present Australians and Melanesians. Then, I infer, that the 
next stratum of population was a fairer people of Caucasian 
race; settling in the islands they became incorporated with the 
black tribes, especially on the coast, and adopted a portion of 
their language; this mixture produced the ancestors of the 
present btoun natives of eastern Polynesia. These again were 
driven forth into the isles of the Pacific by the arrival in Indo> 
ncfljaof a race of Mongolian origin — the Malays.' Malays have 
never been slow to take up the customs and language of those 
among whom they live; and thus I account for the fact that in 
the present Malayan speech there are some words quite the 
flame as in Australia and Polynesia. The Malays are the bor- 
rowers. This view of the question also shows how it is that 
m^ny of the root-words are found to be the same all over 
Oceania. The blacks in Indonesia and in Melanesia had them 
fifit; the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians got them 
from the blacks in Indonesia and carried them far afield with 
them into the islands of the eastern Pacific; and the Malays, 
too, adopted them when they came into Indonesia. In past 
years I have carefully examined many of the essential words 
in the Australian dialects (see my book entitled "An Australian 
Language") and I find them formed from the same roots as 
occur in Melanesia ard Polynesia. 

The discovery of these words in the Australian dialects also 
supports the arguments from history which I have elsewhere 
{iven, that our Australians are sprung from the *' Eastern 
Ethiopians," of Herc^dotus, who says of the army of Xerxes: 
** The Ethiopians from the sunrise (for two kinds served in the 
expedition) were marshalled with the Indians, and did not at 
all differ from the others in appearance, but only in their lan- 
guage and their hair. P'or the eastern Ethiopians are straight- 
laircd, but those of Libya have hair more curly than that of 
uuy other people. These Ethiopians from Asia were accoutred 
,ilinost the same as the Indians" (Herod. VII. 30). 

The fact also that I have found these same words of relation- 
:3ltip to be used in all parts of Australia proves that the people 
ihne are homogeneous and their dialects homogeneous. 
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I-BUILDER REMAINS ON CATTARAUGUS 
CREEK, ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 



Our historic knowledge- of the Indian tribes inhabiting 
western New York dates from about 1650. Fairly reliable 
legendary accounts extend the period of reasonable certainty 
about a century earlier, and, indeed, some writers have insisted 
on assigning a ridiculously explicit date. 

The five Iroquois tribes, extending from the Mohawk Val- 
ley to the Genesee Valley, formed a confederacy known as the 
Five Nations. The Niagara frontier, at the same time, was 
occupied by an independent Iroquois tribe, the Kah-ftvah, or 
Neulre Nation. The latter had comparatively few villages on 
the eastern side of Niagara River, and their southernmx)St 
limit seems to have extended no farther than Cattaraugus 
Creek. The southern shore of Lake Erie, about as far north- 
east as the same landmark, was occupied by another tribe, 
known as the Erics, or Cat Nation, although the animal with 
which the fierceness and treachery of the cat was associated 
was really the racoon. The Enes were probably also Iroquoian 
and there is some reason for believing that the Kah-kwah and 
Erie were under one general tribal government, or at least that 
they were intimately confederated. Both the Kah-kwah and 
the Eries were exterminated by the Five Nations in or about 
1654. Thus, so far as historic and legendary information is 
concerned, a very considerable strip of territory between Lake 
Erie and the Niaraga River on the west, and the Genesee Val- 
ley on the east, was entirely without permanent human inhabi- 
tants. 

Arch<eologic investigation, however, has revealed abundant 
evidence of the ancient habitation of this strip, and the shift- 
ing nature of tribal boundaries, the lack of permanence of vil- 
lages, and the instability of confederations among the Indians, 
leave us entirely in the dark concerning the nature of the peo- 
ple or peoples that inhabited western New York before the 
discovery of this continent; and we can only surmise as to the 
antiquity of the first occupancy of this country by the Indians, 
There is, however, evidence that there was here a succession 
of populations. With some lew exceptions, however, the arch^- 
ologic material of this region, although almost entirely of the 
pure Stone Age, and, therefore, antedating the period of 
European settlement, does not indicate any material diSerence 
of antiquity or of grades of progress. The exceptions, how- 
ever, are conspicuous and significant. It is well known that 
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the Indians of northeastern America at, and (or some time prior 
to, the period of discovery, did not erect permanent monu- 
ments of earth or stone, with the sole exception that the 
stockades of villages, especially if a little earth had been 
thrown (rp against them, wouhj, on decaying, leave a 5Hg;ht 




ridge, such as might justify the term " Fort " ; otherwise earth- 
works in western New York are rather infrequent. 

Near Cattaraugus Creek, however, are several earthworks, 
mainly circular tumuli, but a few of them actual enclosures, 

" ■ ■ . . -. . jj^ 
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which would seem to indicate that the mound-builders 
trated as far to the northeast as this portion of New York State. 



In Ksing the term "mound btiilder," : 



the writer's ■ 



MOUND-BUILDER REMAINS IN NEU' YORK. loi 

view may be obtained from the tact that it is not capitsl'i:'^)^. 
At the same time, it devolves upon every student who ap- 
proaches the subject of mounds and mound-builders to define 
his attitude. The extreme view which formerly received popular 
acceptance, was that the mound-builders were a race essentially 
distinct from the Norlh American Indians, and of enormous 
antiquity The opposite extreme is represented by Lucien Carr, 
who holds that the mound-builders were not essentially differ- 
ent in culture from the Indians found by the iirat explorers of 
North America, and, in spite of the most tangible evidence 
afforded by great masses of earth artilically heaped into use- 
ful or symbolic forms and found only in quite well-defined 
limits, this authority holds that the erection of earthworks was 
not a characteristic of any special age or race, and he even 
denies the conclusion about which most archaeologists are in 
entire agreement, that earthworks involving enormous labor 
must have been formed by a people more populous, better dis- 
ciplined and better fed than the ordinary Red Indian, The 
writer's view on this subject, which is stated with no idea of 
claiming originality, but simply to afford a center of coordi- 
nation for those who would measure and criticise his article, is 
as follows: The mound-builders were members of the Red 
American ra-e, which latter is probably an offshoot from the 
Mongolian, Their habits of life were probably not markedly 
different in most respects from those of the more peaceable 
and industrious ravages of whom we have historic knowledge. 
At the same time, it is difficult by any manipulation of history 
or of arch^ologic observation, to convince the impartial 
student that the mound-builder did not produce earthworks 
different from those of the ordinary Indian. Notwithstanding 
numerous individual instances in which families or villages of 
North American Indians were especially well supplied with 
corn, beans, squash, etc., for certain seasons, it does not seem 
a warrantable conclusion that the Indian tribes of which we have 
historic and legendary itrformation were sufficiently skilled in 
agriculture to support a dense populaiion. It is obvious that 
the large earthworks commonly attributed to the "mound- 
builders" must have been constructed by a people who could 
command a larger amount of well-controlled labor, than could 
have been the case under such coniiiiions of life as existed 
among the more modern North American Indians. From the 
condition of the skeletons, the almost complete decay of the 
wood found in the mounds, the growth of large trees upon 
these mounds, and the absolute lack of connection of the 
mounds with the traditions of the Indians reported by the 
European explorers in the sixteenth and seventeen centuries, 
it would seem that, to the mound-builder culture must be 
assigned a considerable age, and, whde it is neither possible 
nor reasonable to assign anything like a date to their culture, 
it would probablv be a conservative statement to say that this 
culture ended in Ohio at least as early as the i ith on 2lh century. 
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, .••.TJhe'immfcdiate vicinity of Buffalo has revealed no evidence 

••.oft/.VhA* is ordinarily considered mound-builder occupation. 
'•, •The few earthworks that have been found apparently represent 
only palisaded villages. The Cattaraug^us Creek Valley, how- 
ever, contains a number of earthworks more nearly comparable 
to those of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Two of the 
tumuli were the subjects of investigation by the writer, under 
the auspices of the Pan-American Exposition in August and 
September, 1900. The location of these mounds is shown on 
the accompanying map. On the southern bank of the creek, 
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rAN-AMKRlCAN MOUND NO. I. 



near Versailles, there is what has been termed a fortification. 
This consists of a ridge of shale and earth, 300 or 400 feet in 
length, about eight feet high, and eight or ten feet wide at the 
top, running nearly parallel to the present bank of the stream 
and leaving a protected space of three or four acres between 
the stream, on the one hand, and the bank of shale and earth, 
on the other. The inspection oi this mound, however, seems 
to show that it is a natural deposit in the former bed of the 
creek, and not due to human agency. A more critical examination 
may, however, disprove this opinion. As to other earthworks 
the writer would prefer not to express an opinion at present. 
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Pan-American Mound No. i had been disturbed, partly by 
modern Indians and partly by other amateur explorers, and it 
is said that at one time or another, two or three fragmentary 
human skeletons had been found. On and near the mound, 
several arrow heads and similar flint relics had been picked up. 
and the members of our expedition found a handful of flint 
chips from the surface. 

' The mound is about one mile north of the present Cat- 
taraugus Creek, and about 6ou feet north from the high em- 
bankment of the ancient valley. It is nearly circular, about 
seventy feet in diameter, and at present about four feet eight 
inches in height in the centre. According to the statements of 
the Indians, which are verified by carrying up the curve of the 
sides of the mound to its probable original outline, and by the 
fact that the ground has been plowed for forty or fifty years— ^a 
process which always tends to level elevations and fill in depres- 
sions — the original height of the mound must have been ten or 
eleven feet and possibly more. At the west and south of the 
mound, there were noted well-marked depressions in the 
general level of the field, apparently indicating the source 
from which the material of the mound had been dug. 

A thorough excavation of the centre of the mound to a 
depth of two feet below the general surface of the surrounding 
ground was made; a broad trench was also dug, traversing the 
mound from east to west and extending far enough to include 
the original area of the mound, allowing for the broadening of 
this area by the leveling effect of cultivation of thu land. A 
similar trench was dug to the southward from the centre of the 
mound. No attempt was made at excavating the northern seg- 
ment of the mound for a maximum width north and south of 
about eight feet, as this part of the mound had evidently been 
previously explored 

The material of which the mound was composed is the sandy 
loam of the surrounding country. The detailed description of 
the mound is best made with reference lo the accompanying 
diagram, of an accurate survey by Messrs. Broderick and 
Coxhead. 

At A were found animal bones, charcoal, and ashes at a 
depth of 3' 5" from the present surface of the mound. These 
bones were identified by Dr. Hrdlicka of the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City as those of the typic 
aboriginal dog. 

At B was found a heap of flat fragments of slatey stone from 
the Hamilton rock— some irregular and some water worn and 
apparently brought from the bed of the creek. Under this heap 
of stone were found a sacrum and a rib. Dr. Hrdlicka identi- 
ricd the sacrum as probably that of a musk ox, and certainly 
not that of a buffalo, horse, cow. or other modern domestic 
animal. The rib probably belonged to the same skeleton, but 
it could not be positively identified. 

At c a fragmentary human skull and a few other bones of 
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the human skeleton were found at a depth of 3'. As the skele- 
ton was unearthed by Indians in the absence of anyone quali- 
fied to make an expert examination, it is impossible to say 
whether it had been broken by previous explorations, or 
whether it had been originally interred in its present fragment- 
ary state. Near the skeleton were found a perfect arrow head, 
a knife of chipped flint and three or four fragments of other 
arrow heads. In the course of exploration of the mound a 
handful of flint chips were found at various places beneath the 
surface of the mound. 

A similar mound is located a mile to the northwest. Nearly 
directly south from Pan-American Mound No. i and on the 
southern shore of the creek are remains of an ancient earth- 
work, possibly a fortification, whose original plan cannot now 
be followed, as the creek has worn away part of the embank- 
ment. 

surveyors' notes. 

The actual location at which were found stone implements, 
bones, etc., in Pan-American Mound No. i : 

The point at which the stake is driven for the base to locate 
the mound is 141' 9" west from the fence running north and 
south bounding the lot on the east, and is 1080' di.stant on an 
angle of 19^ east from a tree which marks a turn in the road on 
the bluff at the entrance to the lot. 

The point a on the plan is 5 1 ' from the stake on an angle of 
30^ west. 

Point B is on a line 52' 9" from the stake at an angle of 38^ 
30' west. 

Point c is on a line of 43' 6" from the stake at an angle of 
39° 30' west. 

Pan-Amfrican Mound No. 2. — This mound, as will be seen 
from tlie diagram, is almost an exact duplicate of Pan-Ameri- 
can Mound No. i. It had been considerably reduced by plow- 
ing, and had been disturbed by a central shaft sunk to a depth 
considerably below the original level of the soil by an explora- 
tion party in 1875 ""der the direction of the late William C. 
Bryant. It is an interesting illustration of the intellectual 
progress which the Indians have made within the last genera- 
tion that Mr. Bryant's exploration was interrupted by the 
superstitious fears of his Indian workers, who became alarmed 
by the hollow sound produced when their tools struck a large 
stone. Although it actually happened that one or two of these 
workmen died within a few niomhs, our exploration was not in 
the least hampered by any superstition among the Indians, and 
they ridiculed the fears of their predecessors. This central 
excavation, which was about four feet in diameter, had been 
filled in with all sorts of rubbi^^h. Jn our exploration, trenches 
were dug about three feet in width, fifteen leet west from the 
central stake, thirteen feet east, eleven feet south, thirteen feet 
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itorth; a trench wns also dug toward the southeast, beginning 
eight feet from ihe central stake and exlending seven feet 
farther. All uf iliese trenches were carried down to the grav.el 
underlying the mound. This gravel was found four feel bclQW 
ihe surface at a, and 4' 9" below the surface at h. At other 
places noted en the chart, thedislance varied somewhat accord- 
mg to the irregularity of the present surface of the mound. 

The most interesting find in thii mound was a stone firt 
place at F, which was irregularly oblong in shape and consisLed 
of waterworn stones, of .vhich the largest formed the vertical 
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eastern boundary. In the chink between the top stone and one 
of those forming the western side of the enclnsure. s small 
fragment of a top of a pottery jar was found. On lifting the 
top stone, nothing more of interest via'* found, except a deposit 
i)f coarse ashes apparently containing small particles of cal- 
cined bone. No other pottery was found in the entire excava- 
tion, except a small sherd from the [rench near h. 

Kour feet souihwest of the central stake, near B in tjje 
figure, 3 human astragalus was found at^a depth of I'g". This 
was covered over by several rough stones, six inches to a foot 
in diameter, and about an inch thick. Fifteen feet south Jrom 
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the central stake was found a piecL- of calcined long bone, ^ 
about four inches in length, apparently part of a human tibia. ' 
Seven (eet ten inches souih from the central stake, the bottom ] 
of the artificial mound consisted of burned gravel and clay o( j 
about six inches in thickness. On spading through this later, | 
we were surprised to find a hollow space, begii^ning at a depth J 
of three feel seven inches from the surface of the mound, nine or ' 
ten inches in depth and extending in all directions for a dis- 
tance of two or three feet. The floor of this hollow space con- 
sisted of coarse gravel, the individual stones being as large as 
hickory or walnuts. Except that a few of these stones were 
blackened on the surface, almost as though charred^al though 
their appearance may be due to their containing manganese 
oxid. — this gravel did not appear to have been disturbed at any 
time, and we were at a !oss to account for the hollow there, as 
there seemed to be no drainage course under the mound. The 
most probable explanation is that, in making the central exca- 
vation, the workman had dug out some of this gravel, and that 
in the gradual settling of the 
debris, wilh which the hole 
had been filled, the gravel had 
nk away from the floor of 
jnound. which was really 
larse pottery and firm 
nough to constitute an arch. 
At various places through- 
out the mound, fragments ol 
charred wood .some of them of 
considerable size, were found. 
The finding of small particles 
of mica near d is very possi- ^^'^ 

bly due to contamination by (he debris with which the excava- 1 
tion of iit75 was hlled; at the same time, it should be stated ' 
that the mica seemed to come from earth which had not 
previously been disturbed, and it may have been dropped 
there by the original makers of the mound. Mica in sheets 
and even made into ornaments has been found in various Ohio 
modnds, and the pieces found in Pan-American Mound No. 2 
were thicker than is usual in making stove windows, which 
would be the only probable source ot modern contamination. 
The linding of the human astragalus and of the single 
tragment of »hat was probably an additional human bone, is 
difEcult to explain, except on the supposition that the 
mound marks the site of a cannibalistic feast. It wilt be noted 
that in Tan-American Mound No. 1 an irregular heap of stone 
-ip|Mirently marked the site of the fireplace at which a musk ox 
had been cooked. In the second mound, no animal bones were 
found, which would indicate a barbecue, the bones of a small 
rodent at u marking only a minor accessor)' of such a feast, if 
indeed, these bones were not introduced at a later period, 
etther by the animal dying in its hole, or from intrusive burial, ^ 
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If the human bones were due to .i cremation, we should expect 
that the astragalus would also have shown marks of fire and 
that both bones would have been accompanied by considerable 
quantities of charcoal. While rebiirial or incineration of 
bodies or skeletons brought from a distance was occasionally 
practiced, both by the modern Indians and by the Mound- 
Kuilders, so that the finding of incomplete skeletons is by no 
means rare, there is, in such cases, almost always a symbolic 
burial of the skull, with or without a few of the larger bones. 
It will be noted that Pan-American Mounds Nos. 1 and 2 
are very nearly in line with a third tumulus not included in 
this exploration. Their situation on high ground near the 
creek, suggests their use as signal mounds. It is also significent 
that Pan-American Mound No. 1 and Pan American Mound 
No, 2 are each opposite an earthwork adapted for fortification, 
in the one case of artificial character, and in the other, probably 
originally natural, but well adapted to use as a protection, and 
po.ssibly modified and improved .irtificially for this purpose. 



THE I>K SOTO KXPKDITION THROUGH FLORIDA. 

BV I. H. LEWIS. ' I 



On Friday. May 7th. Gallegos, with most of the force, went 
to Ilapi for maize. The .same day the governor and Ranjel 
entered the temple of the idolatrous people. There they saw 
iron hatchets, armor, etc., which signified to them that they 
were in the territory or land where Ayllon was lost. The 
caciqua told them that they could find all the pearls they 
wanted at her town, Talimeco. Tliis was a town of great im- 
portance and had Us temple upon a high and commanding hill. 
The cacitjuis house was very large, and high and broad. Then 
there were many fine meadows and groves, pnd a nice river, 
where one of the Spaniards ( Alaminos) found a nugget of gold, 
which made the Spaniards think they were in the land of gold 
and would find good mines. In the groves were walnut trees, 
oaks, pines, evergreen-oak. and trees of liquid amber (re, sweet 
gum), and many cedars. 

On Wednesday (Thursday), May 13th, the governor left 
Cofitachequi. and in two days came to the land of Chalaque 
(Cherokee); but they could not find out where the chief's town 
was, and slept in a pine grove, and here many Indians came to 
see them. They staid here one day and the general wrote lo 
Gallcgos to follow after them. On Monday, the 17th. they left 
thTe and slept in h forest, and on Tuesday they came to Gua- 
quili. On Wednesday they came to a place where there was 
reed-grass. On Thursday they came to a small savanna. Hei^e 
some of Gallegos' men came to let the governor know that he 
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was near at hand. On Friday they came to Xuala,' a towftJ 
situated on a plain, between two rivers. On Saturday Gallegofi 
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prospect for mines than they had found in the northern coun- 
try. On Tuesday, May 25Ch, they left Xuala, and the same day 
passed over a very high ridge of mountains, and slept in a little 
grove; and the next day, Wednesday, they slept at a savanna, ' 
where they suffered much from cold, though it was the 26th of 
May, 

They crossed the Rio de la espinilla (shin-bone river) by 
wading, where the caciqua left them. "' Here they passed by 
wading that river on which later were launched the brigantines 
they had built, which river goes to the sea. for the sea map 
says and shows that it is the Spiriiu Sancto, and which, accord- 
ing to the maps of the cosmographer Alonso de Chaves, enters 
a great bay, and the mouth of said river is in salt water in 31 
degrees this side of the equinoxial line." They camped in an 
oak grove. The following day they camped near a great 
ravine, which they had crossed many times. The next day a 
messenger came from the country, and ihcy arrived early 3t 
Guasili. On Mond.iy, ihe !a-t of May, the governor 
Guasili, and came with his army to an oak grove near a river, 
and the next dav passed through Canasoga. and slept in thi 
open country. On Wednesday they slept near a swamp, am 
(rum that day they ate large quantities of mulberries. The 
next day, Thursday, they came to a big rivulet, not far from 
the river they had crossed in the savanna, which is now quite 
big. The next day, Friday, they came to a pine grove 2nd 
small river, where the Indians came from the country of 
Chiaha, bringing maize. On Saturday, June 5ih, very early, 
the Spaniards crossed the river, which was very wide, mnd 
entered Chiaha,' which is on an island of the same river. 
After they left Xuala they found tlie country mountair.ous, 
and since the horses had been overburdtned and had become 
lean, and the men were exhausted, it was agreed that they 
should stop and recruit here. So they remained at Chiaha, ob 
good terms with the Indians, for 15 days. Afterwards, on 
Saturday, June 19th, the natives revolted on account of women 
being asked of them. Early the next day De Suto sent fo5_ 
the cacique, who soon came, and the next day the cacique 
arrested, to be held as a hostage. In the land of Chiaha 
Spaniards first found enclosed towns. 

On Monday, June 28th, the governor and his people lel 
Chiaha and passed five or six small towns, and slept in a pine 
grove opposite to a town. They had much trouble there in 
crossing a swiftly running river. The next day, Tuesday, they 
passed through a town, took all the maize, and went beyotid 
it to sleep in a field. On Wednesday they crossed a river, and 
immediately after tiiey passed through a town, and then crossed' 
the river again, and slept in the field. On Thursday the caciqui 
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of Coste came out meet them and took them (o sleep in one 
of his towni. where a row started. So on the way to his prin- 
cipal town of Coste, the cacique slipped off and put his peo- 
ple ofldcr arms. On Friday. July 3nd, the governor came to 
€oste,< which was on an island of the river which had a strong 
current and was difTicult of access. The Christians crossed it 
by the first arm without danger to any of the soldiers. They, 
however, nearly had a fight; but ihe governor arranged with 
the cacique for the troops to lodge on the savanna of the town. 
So (hey left the town for the camping place near the landing. 
From here the governor sent two soldiers to see the Province 
of Chisca. lying in a northerly direction, which was reputed to 
be very rich. They brought back good accounts of (t. On 
Friday, July 9th, they left Coste and crossed the other arm of 
the river, which was very large, and slept on its banks. Tali ' 
was located on the other side. They thought that they could 
not cross it; but an arrangement was made whereby the cacique 
took tl'cm over in his canoes, and they stayed there Saturday. 
They left there on Sunday and slept in the field. On Monday 
they crossed a river, and slept in .1 field. On Tuesday they 
crossed another river. On Wednesday thev crossed another 
great river and slept in Tasqui,''and from Tali to this place 
ihey were continually in the Province of Tali. On Thursday 
they passed through some towns, crossed another river, and 
stopped at another small town. On Friday the governor 
entered Coi;a,' and stayed there for some lime. 

On Friday, August 20th, the Rovornor and his army left 
Co^a; and slept that day beyond TaUmuchusy. The next day, 
which was very rainy, they slept at Itaba.' a large town near a 
fine river. On Monday, August 30th, they left Itaba. and slept 
in an oak grove. The following day they came to Ulibahali, a 
very good town near a great river. The grapes of Ulibahali 
were much better generally and of a better flavor than those 
of Coija and other places. They left the town of Ulibahali on 
Thursday, September 3nd, and slept at a pretty good town 
near the river. The next day, Friday, they came to Piachi, » 
which was near a river, and stayed there one day and waited 
for Lobillo. who, withoot permission, was looking for his negro 
who e&capcd at Ulibahali, and the governor scolded him on his 
return. On Sunday they left there and slept in the open field. 
The next day, Monday, they arrived at Tuasi,'" where they pro- 
cured carriers and 40 Indian women. On Monday, September 
13th, they left there and slept in the field. On Tuesday they 
camped in the open field. On Wednesday theycame to an old 
town that had two enclo.surcs, good towers, and walls of stout 
pailings thrust near together in the- r round. It appeared to 
be a strong enclosure or excellent rampart. The next day. 
Thursday, they slept at a new town near a river, and stayed 
there a day to rest. The next day, Saturday, they came to 
Talisi." a large artd rich town, abounding in maize, and near a 

C:r. Here they met an envoy from Tascaluija. On ^B 
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September 25th the cacique ol Talisi arrived and furnished, 
them with everything they needed, and the cacique of Co<;a 
was allowed to return to his country. 

On Tuesday, October 5th, ihey left Talisi and slept al. 
Casiste," which is a pretty good town near the river. The next 
day, Wednesday, they came to Caxa. a "mean" town on the 
bank of the river, and on the frontier of Talisi and Tascalu^a. 
The next day, Thursday, they slept near the river. On a bluEF, 
on the other side of the river, was a town called Humati (or 
Humasta). The next day. Friday, they came to another new 
settlement, which was culled Uxapili. The next day, Saturday, 
they formed their camp in a field, within a league of the town 
of Tascalu^a. On Sunday, October loth, the governor entered 
the town of Tascalu9a, otherwise called Athahaci (or Atahaci), 
which was a new town. The cacique was in a balcony which 
had been made on a hill to one side of the square. The next 
day De Soto asked for bearers, etc. The cacique gave them 
some, and said he would give them the rest at Mabila, a 
province of one of his principal vassals. 

On Tuesday, October I2lh. they left Athahaci, and that day 
slept in the field. The next day, Wednesday, they arrived at 
Piachi,"' which is located above a rocky gorge on the high and 
precipitous bank of a mountainous river, which Ihey crossed 
with much difficulty. Here they learned that Don Teodore 
and the negro who left the ship of Pamphilo de Narvaez were 
put to death. On Saturday, October 16th, they left Piachi, and 
came to a grove, where they met one of the messengers whom 
the governor had sent to Mabila. who reported tnat there were 
quite a number of people in Mabila, and vicinity. The next 
day they arrived at an enclosed town, where they met three 
messengers with presents from Mabila. On Monday, October 
iSlh, the day of St. Luke, the governor, with 40 cavalry as ao 
advance guard, arrived at Mabila,'* after having passed that 
day through several towns in a thickly settled country. (Th^ 
comes the account of the battle.) 



NOTES ON THE ITINERARY. 

■ This town is Choualla of the Inca and the old Llierokee town of 
Qualla, which was located above the junction of the Tuckaseegce and 
Ocorina-Luftee rivers, in Swain county, -North Carolina. From Cofita- 
cheqiii ilie army took a northerly course, probably following the old Indiaa 
and traders" trail lo old Ft. Prince George, in Jackson countv. South 
Carolina, and from there lo Qualla. The Elvas makes the distance between 
(he two points Z^o leagues of mountainous country, and from there to 
Guachule (6uasili| " the way Is over very rough and lofty ridges." Biedma 
says that the country was broken, while the Inca says that it was mountain- 

*This was probably al Ihe junction of the Little Tennessee and 
Oconna-Lufice rivers, and it was the latter stream that iliey crossed by 
wadiat; The bay mentioned is the Mobile, but this, river did not flow into 
it. Samehow they learned that it was a branch of the Mississippi on which 

they built iheir brig^amines. 
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THE DE SOT(.i tXHEDITION THROUGH FLORIDA 



1 the island at the junction of the Little Ten- 
i. m Loudon county. Tennessee. Both Ihc 
an island above the junction ot two rivers. 
vas isolated, between two arms of a river, aud 
I island. Uiedma says, " Ii is secluded od an 
ante, which all the way from ihe place uf ils 
' Kanjel takei tbem throu^li a mountainous 
Island. |u$t above (he mouihof the Hiawassc 






] Chiaha was evidently o 
nessee and Tennessee river 
Elvas and Ranjel locate it or 
The former says, '■ The town 
seated on ont of theui," on a 
island in Ibe river Espiritu ^ 
rise forms very larfje islands. 
country Irom Xualla. Jolly': 
river, is too far down. 

4 This place was probalily 
Biedma says that ihey came u 
which are likewise on islands i 

s According to a copy of the only Spanish map I have seen (which was 
made about 154;) Tali was located m the bend of Ihe Tennessee river, just 
below Cbattaniio^a. Here they leli Ihe river, 

^Tasqui is probably Taskegi 

7 Coifa may not have been the Coosa of the last century, whitji was 
located on sections 8 and 17 of town 20, range 3 east, some two miles DOith 
of Childersburg, Talladega county, Alabama. A still older town of that 
name is said to have been located on the north bank of the Alabamai river 
at a point a lew miles below the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers. 

9 Itaba, Ytaua, and Aytaba is probably the modem Aulabi. Autaugetf, 
or Atagi. 

9 This is a town not named in the other narratives. 

'"Tuasi is the Toasi of Elvas, and the modern name is probably 
Towassi, 

■ ■This is probably not the modern town of that name, which was 
located above the elbow of the Tallapoosa rivet, in Tallapoosa county. 

" Casisle is the Kasisia, Kasixta. and Cussetaw of (he last century, bat 
was 0* the Chattahogcbee river. 

'J Honorable J. D. Barron, of Montgomery, Alabama, says of this name. 
" If Creek, it means corn-stalk, —from api.a stem or stalk, and achce.corn." 

■4 Mabila is variously given in Ihe other narratives as Mavila. Mauvilla, 
and Mauilla. Commenldiors locate the town in a bend of Ihe Alabama 
river, but this is evidently an error, for it is distinctly staled thai it was. on a 
plain. Biedma says it was " situated on a plain " ; and the Inca, that " ii 
was in a very agreeable plain." From Cofa to Mabila they bad apparrnlly 
travelled 21 days, and at il miles per day the dirlance would be 264 miles. 
There are so many town names ol the narratives that mav be recognized as 
existing within historic times— some being attached to aifferent localities, 
and widely separated from each other^ihal it is seemingly impossible to 
locate the older ones with any degree of certainty. MabiTa is to be looked 
(or to Ihe west of the Cahawba and north of (he Alabama river, but some 
distance away from (he latter stream. In the old Creek country Ihe village 
remains are (o be found along Ihe Chaltahocbee. Tallapoosa, Coosa, and 
the Alabama as far down as the mouth of the Cahawba river. Below the 
latter stream there is scarcely any trace of a lormer occupancy. It ttould 
not be surprising if Piachiwason llic Black Warrior (Ta-iraluca) river, and 
Mabila, on the prairie, between the latter river and the Tombigbee nver. 
in Greene county. 
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MEXICAN AND MAYA ARCHITFXTURE. 



BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 



The advent of the Spaniards was a great calamity to the 
native races of America. Their policy w.as to overcoow the 
tribes as they met them, and bring them into an abject servi- 
tude; securing from them all they could for their o^a pur- 
poses, but giving nothing in return. The result was that nearly 
all the so-called cities were overthrown, their temples were de- 
stroyed, their palaces were sacked, their specimens of ijrt wcr*; 
thrown aside. Whatever of dress and equipage they had was 
seized upon, or changed so that all its brilliancy and beauty 
disappeared. Ruin and discouragement settled down upon the 
people. They were suppressed and held iji a bondage, which 
was almost eqnal to slavery, for it broke up their national life, 
overthrew their ambition, put an end to their progress, and 
brought them into an abject condition. 

The contrast between the two races, the white and the 
native, was not so great, but that there might have been thx- 
same mingline that there was between the French and the 
Indian tribes farther north; but throughout all the provinces 
in which the Spaniards made a permanent stay, the native tribes 
fell from the power which they had attained, and lost their 
identity and were overwhelmed by their conquerors. Sud> 
was the ruin that came upon their cities, and such was the 
destruction brought upon their works of art, that they suddenly 
dissappcarcd, and it is now difficult to realize that they ever 
existed. 

The early historians, to be surL', wrote descriptions ot the 
scenes through which they passed which led many to suppose 
that there was here, a magnificence which was quite equal to 
that found by Marco Polo in the land of Cathay, and perhaps 
equal to that which prevailed even in Spain at the time of the 
Conquest. Such has been the discrepancy between what they 
wrote and described and that which was left in shape, that 
many find it hard to define the exact status which prevailed. 
The result is, that the historians vibrate from one extreme tc. 
another, and even the archaeologists are divided among them- 
selves, as to what style of art and architecture prevailed 

A few specimens have, to be sure, been exhumed from the 
debris of the ruined cities, and are now to be seen io the 
National Museum in Mexico. Other specimens have been 
gathered by various explorers, and placed in the Museums of 
Europe and of the United States. These specimens, however, 
scattered as they are, give a faint idea of the condition which 
prevailed when they were in their proper [daces and wete sur- 
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rounded by the structures of which they were the ornaments, 
and were looked upon and admired by those who had pro- 
duced them. There is, to be sure, a great contrast between 
these specimens, which have been gathered from various parts 
of Mexico and Central America and from Peru, and those 
specimens which have been gathered from the regions farther 
north, along the Pacific, from other regions where the uncivil- 
ized tribes formerly existed. 
i This becomes very plain to those who visit the museums, 
L for thexc. one may see the works of art and specimens of archi- 
tecture from these regions arranged alongside of those which 
have been brought from the far North — Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia and Alaska. The style of ornamentation, 
the material used and the symbolism embodied in it, prove to 
be in the greatest contrast. The differences between them is 
not owing to the material which was used, but to the patterns 
which were followed, and the culture which was embodied in 
them. The proportions arc not always observed, for it would 
be impossible to reproduce the splendid facades of the palaces 
of the Southwest, and arrange them in the same apartments 
with the wooden huts and carved totem poles of the North- 
west; and so it is diOicult to draw a close comparison in the 
museums. The eye fails to serve the will, and the imagination 
fails to give the picture in its perspective, even if, by patient 
study, one is able to trace out the lines and figures in the com- 
plicated net work. 

Even the most intelligent person fails to get from the speci- 
mens furnished by the museums any correct idea of the archi- 
tectural structures which actually existed among the so-called 
civilized tribes. Fortunately, however, there are explorers, 
who are able to go into the field where the ruins are found, and 
by their pencil can give panoramas of the buildings in their 
relative size and situation, with their surroundings clearly 
drawn; and then with kodak and photographs represent 
each building in detail. Reports, also, have been published by 
tht different museums, and these are very instructive, and the 
public is becoming acquainted, as never before, with the pre- 
historic antiquities of this continent. These antiquities have 
not the same significance as those of the far East, nor have the 
discoveries been so startling; and yet they have gone on in 
parallel lines, and we are able to draw a comparison between 
the architecture of the East and the West, as never before. 

There is a great advantage in thus comparing the ruins of 
ot)e country with another, for the social conditions and the 
trades of progress can be easily recognized, and the differences 
iri architectural style, art motif, and religious symbolism can be 
wren. The scholar has this advantage over the explorer; he, 
by hia wide reading, can rehabilitate the sites of the East and 
I hole of the West, and contrast the two; while the explorer, 
who visits a few localities only, has no opportunity of going 
<rvcr the whole field, and so is limited to a narrow s~ 
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There are those who sneer at that class of students, whom they 
call "arm-chair archaeologists," but the two classes are equally 
useful; for the explorers in the field bring back reports which 
show original research, and the students take these results and 
draw conclusions which are very instructive, and the public is 
benefitted by one as much as by the other. He is very narrow- 
minded, who sneers at the man who reads and does not travel, 
butlheintelligentpersonalways knows who. of the archiEologists, 
are most deserving of honor, and is grateful to the man who is 
accurate and thorough in his explorations; but is still more 
grateful to the man who can both describe and compare. 

The "Silent Cities" of America have been revealing their 
secrets. Some of them are situated upon the mountain tops; 
others are in the valleys; still others are buried in the deep 
forest and remote from the ordinary lines of travel; a few re- 
main beside the beautiful lakes and upon the islands. The 
localities are widely scattered, and often difficult to reach. 
The climate is unhealthful,— ^disease lurks unseen amid the 
ruins. The martyrs of science lie buried in these silent cities. 
The story is pathetic of young men. who have gone to distant 
regions, and before their work was scarcely begun, they were 
stricken down; their skillful hand had been weakened by 
disease, their clear eye become dim, and they have died amid 
these ruins, far away from their home, and have been buried by 
their comrades. All honor to those who arc continuing the 
work, for the story of America in prehistoric times has yet to 
be written. 

These Americah cities should be compared with the buried 
cities of the Kast before we will be able to understand the 
stage of culture which they had reached, or appreciate the in- 
fluences which had been at work, and had brought them to 
that condition in which they were found at the time of the 
Discovery. 

The intelligent citizen who visits the museums and looks 
upon the various specimens which have been gathered, is con- 
vinced that there was a certain barbaric magnificence in native 
American architecture, and that there was much taste exercised 
ID the art. He wonders what kind of people they were, who 
wrought out the grotesque and strange figures, that are S9 
mingled together and so difficult to analyze. The question 
which is forced upon the ordinary observer and student is, 
however, the same as that which comes before the explorer, 
it is this: Are there any means by which we may compare the 
architecture of the different cities of America, so as to ascer- 
tain what was distinctive and peculiar in each locality; or, 
must we take them as they are, and be satisfied with the 
reports, leaving the effort at comparison for a future lime? 

In answer to this, we shall be bold enough to say that there 
are some features of architecture which are universal and 
are everywhere alike, and others which are mere matters of 
aste and ornament, and are scarcely ever the same. The fust 
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ttcUtngs to the department of construction; the latter, to the 1 
«lepaftment of ornamentation. Some would confine the tem I 
«rchitecture to the ornamentation, making it equivalent to j 
•lylc. Architecture may be made to embrace the structures J 
iA alt grades, but the style may be confined to limited 1 
provinces, and may be ascribed to particular nations, methods. 
and people. There is, then, a difference between the two de- 
partments, for mechanical construction is very much the same j 
throughout the globe, and involves the same elements; but j 
style IS scarcely ever the same in two places, but, on the other j 
hand, varies according to the locality. Construction depends I 
upon mechanical laws, and always embodies certain mechanical j 
elements; but style depends upon ethnic tastes, and embodies ( 
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the ideas of beauty which the various nations may possasa. ' 
Architectural style may be relied upon to show the natiooal ' 
peculiarity and the tribal mythology and the social status of 
the people; while the mechanical construction will reveal the 
skill which has been attained by the workmen and the experi- 
ence through which the people may have passed. Both may 
lurnish to us clues to the previous history of the people, but 
we must separate them, if we are to understand the character 
and culture which has been reached. 

We shall, therefore, now take the styles which prevailed \a 
Mexico, and which are supposed to have been introduced by 
the Nahuas, and shall compare them with those which prevailed 
in Central America and ha\ e been ascribed to the great Mays 
race. While the construction of the houses and temples and 
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:irran|rement of the cities were somewhat alike, yet the orna- 
mentation and the style were very unlike; showing that there 
was 3 different history to the two races, and perhaps a different 
origin. 

The ornaments and symbols of both races were very pecu- 
liar. Some of them were outre, bizarre, fantastical, and even 
whimsical, and yet they all seem to have a hidden significance. 
They resemble the Chinese in this respect, and yet they are 
not Chinese. In fact, no nation upon the face of the earth had 
any such style of ornamentation as existed in Central America, 
Mexico, and Peru. Archaeologists have sought to trace a 
resemblance between them and those which prevailed in India, 
Java, and Polynesia, but have sought in vain. This renders the 
problem of their source difficult to solve. There is nothing 
Hke them among the wild tribes of the North; nor is there any 
fine of development which can be traced from one to the other, 
for the cities of Central America, Yucatan, Guatemala, Nica- 
raEfua, and Honduras are as different from those of Mexico 
jnd New Mexico, as these are from those of Peru. Chili, and 
Kcuador; howing that each tribe or stock had a style of its 
«wn. And yet there are certain fundamental types and ele- 
ments which are. perhaps, common to all s.ocks. We 
may select these, as a foundation, and sec how far they have 
prevailed throughout the contincnt. 

M. Charnay thinks that there was an American style of 
architecture. In this, however, he is mistaken, for there never 
was an American nation before the Discovery; and, if there 
was no nation, there was no general style. There were, indeed, 
tribes and confederacies, and perhaps races, but they were 
local, and had local names. Some of these names are well 
known, such as Maya and Nahua; but others are unknown, 
jnd so it is difficult to say what style prevailed, or 
from what source they arose. The only safe way is to take 
some general locality and learn about the tribes which formerly 
dwelt in it, and then see how they borrowed styles from ope 
another, and incorporated them with their own. The following 
arc Charnay's words : 

The genius ot a n^linn, like Ihat ol an individua', tias generallv one 
dominant note, trace.ible throujjli the various expres-ions <>f her an. India 
hits topes and pajod is; Ejypt, sphynices an I hypustylech imbers: Greece, 
ihtpe orders of columns; Nurlh America, has only a plain wall, ending 
with (WO projfcting cornices, having an upright or a slannng frieze, more 
•r lessornamcnied. The hierofiUphic Calli is the outline ol the Toltec 
palace and temple, the found,ition ot [heir Hrchilecture, which never varies, 
2nd which we shall lind, whether we travel north or south, on the plateaus 
fir OB the towlands; so that, had everythmt! else heen dotroyed. we miKbl, 
However, announce with safety Ihal all the balance of North Americaa 
:trcbitecture was of Toliec origin.* 

The best refutation of this position, is given by Charnay 
kimself. He explored the ruins of Tulan in 1S77 and 
1882, and discovered some remarkable columns, the carving on 
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which consisted of feathers or palms; whilst the revefs^KjcSv^ 
ered with scales of serpents, arranged in paiallel Fections. 
This fragment answers Sahagiin's description about the 
columns of a temple, dedicated to QuetzalcoatI, where rattle- 
snakes formed the ornamentation. By far the most interesting 
object seen here, is a large slone ring, about six feet five inches 
in diameter, having a hole in the centre some ten inches in cir- 
cumference, evidently a tennis ring. 

Now, it is well known that pillars, sculptured with the form 
of feathered serpents, and tennis courts and tennis rings, are 
found only in Mexico and Central America, and belong only to 
the people of the two provinces, who borrowed from one an- 
other ornaments and customs. There were, to be sure, certain 
carvings in wood among the Northwest tribes, which resembled 
these in stone. Bartram has described those which he saw 
-,mong the Chernkees and Muskogees, but there was no such 




thing as a tennis court, or such game as tennis known among 
the northern tribes. Torqueniada says : 

Trnnis was first knnwnm Anahuac, and transmilled to the Chlchcmecs, 
Aco'huanb. and Ailecs h\ ihe Tolter*-. who carried it with ihem to Taba'co. 
Yucatan. UxmnI, and Chicben: and in the Jaitrr place we Fnund a petfect 
tennis cnurt, with one ring still in place. It conaii-is of inoihick parallel 
walls, 3Z feet hiyh. at a riislancc of i8 feel from each other, having a rine 
fixed in (he va\U 22 teet hit;h, as sein in our cut; wh |$t at each exlremity 
of the court stood a sni»l) temple in which preliminary ceiemonies were 
performed before opening ihr came. It was played wiih n large india- 
rubt>er ball; Ihe rules rrquired ihe player to receive it behind, not lo let it 
touch Ihe ground, and to wear a ti.ht filling leather siiii to make the ball 
rebound. Bill the grealesl feat was to send ihe ball through the ring, 
when a scramble, a rii.'h, and much confu'ion fnllowed, the winner having 
(he ri^ht to plunder the <pectator<i of their valuables. Sending the ball 
throunh the ring requirrd so murh tleiierity, that he who succeeded was 
credited with abadconiicience, or supposed to be doomed to an early death. 

There were other localities on the American continent, 
where a particular style of architectural construction and orna- 
mentation prevailed extensively, and covered wide districts 
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All the adjoining tribes seem to have borrowed from one an- 
other, and adopted the most striking features, mingling with it 
their own symbols and tribal ornaments. Such was the case 
among the different members of the confederacy of the South 
along the Gulf Statcs,also among the tribes which roamed the 
great plains of the West, as well as among the various tribes 
scattered along the North Pacific coast. Such was the case 
among the various Pueblo tribes of the Interior; but the most 
notable illustration of the point is found in Mexico, for, here, 
the Nahua tribes seem to have adopted many of the features 
which were first introduced and practised by the great Maya 
race in Central America, and mingled them with features of 
their own, thus making a complicated style, which is some- 
times difficult to account for. 

This is proved by manv facts, and is an interesting point 
for us to consider. It will be understooil, that there were 
among the Maya races, not only serpent columns, rings and 
tennis courts, but there were many buildings which con- 
tained arched chambers and corridors, the arches being made by 
stones projecting so as to make slanting ceilings, with the cap- 
stone at the top. There were also palaces which were furnished 
with square pillars or piers, arranged around sunken courts, 
with a complicated net work of rooms and halls and apartments 
for women and servants and many officials, all suggesting the 
power of a monarch who was surrounded by a great retinue. 

It will also be understood that there was among this same 
Maya race a vast amount of symbolism and of conventional 
ornamentation, which became embodied in their art and archi- 
tecture; the symbolism being derivc<l from the peculiar form 
iif nature worship which prevailed. 

Now. that this ornamentation and symbolism was borrowed 
tram the Mayas by the different Nahua tribes, and became em- 
bodied in their temples and palaces, we think will not be dis- 
puted, though it may be a question as to the date in which 
they were transmitted. The commoci opinion is, howfcver, that 
the Toltecs servftd the same mis.iion for Me.\ico, that the 
ancient Phcenicians did for Cyprus and Carthage and the dif- 
ferent countries surrounding the Mediteranean; they not only 
borrowed the ancient styles of ornamentation and the methods 
of construction from the Mayas, and embodied them in their 
palaces and their temples, but they transmitted them to the 
people who followed them. M. Charnay says : 

When the Aztecs reached Anahuac. there were already small, flourish- 
ing Slates, such us Mexico. ColliiiaCHn, and Texcuco. They had ill' 
herited frtiin the Toltecs m^iny useful arts iheir code of moraN. philO'o- 
phv. and reliRion. which, in their lurii, thev laiinht the Aitecs; so ihat the 
inbtilutions and customs of Ihese differeiil tribes were C' 



The degree and culture of a nition can be Eauijed from its reliKion. 
and noiahlv its iHeas of a future life. The beauty and eloquence-loving 
Grc' k di^cour-ed uron philosophy wa'king under noble portiroes; the 
thouKhts of the barba-oiis worshipper of Woiien were ot bto-idy fights, and 
the wassail in which lie drank was forrncd out of his enemies' skulls; the 
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Ar>b gaa to sleep cradl'ed on (he lap of hishouris: the Red Indian dreams 
uf endless hunting fields, whilst the starving Bushman hopes for a heaven 
of plenty. The Toliec ii iht only one whose aspirations beyond the grave 
ire free from groisness and cmeUv: his heaven is a resting place (or ihe 
wearT. perpetual spring, amidst liowers. fields of yellow mane, verdure, 
and flowers. 

Charnay Speaks also of the architecture of the Toltecs, but 
does not give them any more credit than they actually deserve, 
for the Toltec palace was in alt probability a symmetrical end 
htghty-ornamenCCd structure, and one which would compare 
well with othtr architecttiral structures of the world. Chitrnay 
lurther says : 

AH that the Toltecs did vas eKcelleni. graceful, and delicate. Exquinte 
remains of their buildings, covered with or nam en la lion, loeether with pot- 
tery, toys, jewels, and many other objects, are found throughout New Spain, 
for they had spread evrrywhcre. 

Both Veytia and IxtliUochitl ascribe a common origin to the Nahm. 
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Toltec, Acolhuan, and Mexican tribes. The Toltecs were good architects 
and skilled in m-chaiiical ari^: they built ure^t cities, like Tula, the ruins 
of which are still v.sible; whilst at Toton^ic ihev erected palaces of cut- 
stone, ornamented with designsandhum.in ticures refilling their chequered 
history. At Cuernavaca (probably Xochicalcol there were palaces entirely 
built of cut -stone, without murtar. beams, girders, or wood of any kind. 

Now, with these general remarks on the relation of the 
Maya and Nahua architecture, we proceed to a description of 
the ruined cities of Mexico. Thestr arc too numerous for us 
lo describe all in detail, and we shall, therefore, take only thi>sc 
which are the most prominent. 

We shall begin with the city of Tulan, which was the ancient 
capital of the Toltecs, but which is now in ruins. It is situated 
some thirteen leagues to the northeast of Mexico, the capita) 
<rf the Aztecs. Charnay speaks of the situation of this c'"-"" 
the fotlowint; language : 
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Tb« plateau oa the Palpan Hill, of which we give a ground plan, was 
vccBpied by a royal park, and may be those »f a lew notables, lis direction 
ia southwest, nonhweai; about a mitc in leiifEth and half a mile in breadth, 
growiDg to a point towards the southwest, and fenced on iwo sides by a 



natural wall of perpendic 



)cks. overhanijini; the : 



The plateau is covered with mounds, pyramids, and esplanades, ibow- 
r*g A'dt here were the royal villas, temples, and public edifices, but no 
trace of building, wall, or ruin is visible, for Ihe whole area is shrovded 
with immense cactuses, nnpals, gnrambulios, |i;um trees, and mesquites. 

The summits of pyramids, called megt-les by the natives, were always 
iK:cupied bv temples and palaces; ttie larECit here. No, 4 and No. 5 in ouf 
i:ut, inu!>t have served as basements For the temples ol the Sun and the 
Moon. Unfortunately, they have been opened and ransacked by treasure- 
seekers and hall demulijhed by bricklayers, who found here materials ready 
to haad for ibeit const rue tioos. 

I began my excavations by sounding the small mound. No. i, to the 
northeast, where the side of a wall was visible; anil I found everywhere 
the ground connecting houses, palaces, and (f^ci^ thickly coated nilh 




p cetnent; but m the inner rooms the flioring was of red cement. The rub- 
bish was cleared away, and in a few days a complete house was unearthed, 
i.onsisting of several apaitmeais of various sue, nearly all on different 

Itcvels; having frescoed walls, columns, pilasters, benches, ; nd cisterns, re- 
calling a Roman impluvium; wh 1st flights of stairs and narrow passages 
J connected the various apartments. We had brought to l-ght a Toltec 

This hnusc, the first ii was our fortune to discover, was built on a some- 
what modified natural elevation: the v.-inous apartments follow the direc- 
tion of the ground and ate ranged on fliffi rent levels, numberine from lero 
elevation for the lowest to tight feet for the h'ghe-t. The walls are per- 
pendicjlar. the ronfs flai; ;ind a thick rnatine of cement, the same every- 
where, was used, whether tor roofs, ceilings, floors, pavements, or roads. 

On examining the monuments al Tuian, we are filled with admiration 
for the maivcllous buildm^' capacity of the people who erected ihem: for 
unlike most primitive natiotis, Ihey used every material at once. They 
coaled their inner walla with mud ard moTtar; facrd their outer walls wilh 
haked bricks and cut stone; had wooden roofs, and brick and stone Hair- 
c»*es, Tbry were atxguaifiied with pilasters (we found thrm in their housca), 
— u*. ..J— ...:.i. J J — I . indeed, they seem to hive 
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been familiar with every archilectural device. Thai they were painters a&d 
4ecnntots we have ample indication^! in the house we unearthed, where [be 
wjIIs are covered with rosettes and palms, red. while, and gray geometrical 
ftgures on a black ground ••***• 

My nent soundings were towards the centre o( the hill, marked No. 2. 
Here, we altacked a pyramid of considerable siie, thickly covered with 
veeeiallon. having a hole and a thick plaster coaling, whuh, to my Mtremt 
dcliKbl, revealed an old palace, extnidine over an area of nearly 63 feet 
on one side, with an inner courtyard, a k^"*"! and numerous apartnienis 
on different levels, ranged Irom the ground floor lo eight feet high, exactly 
like the first house; the whole covering a surface of 7,500 square yaidi 
We will give a defcripticin of ll. tngeiher with the probable u^e ol the 
various Mpartments: No. 1 (see ptan) is the inner court-yard, which we lake 
a> our level: No 3.10 the rip lit, paved with large pebbles, is the main 

Facing ihis to the leil. No. 7 is a smalt room about four (eel 

bigb. which WHS entered by a flight of seven low steps; It is a belvedere. 
hich a view of ibc whole valley could be oblained. Next comes 



from wh 




No. 4, perhaps a reception room, 32 teel long, having two openings toward 
Ibe court. On the olher side, to the north, is a smaller, narrower belvedere, 
from which an ante-rnom, on a slightly lower level, furnished with benches, 
was reached. The main bodv of Ihr palace consistsoE ten apartments of 
different siies, with stucco walls and floors. The fatade. No. 2, eight feel 
high, opens on the courtyard; whilst two winding stone staircases to the 
right, and an equal number to the left, led 10 the apartments on the first 
Storv. Brifk steps, rovered with a deep layer of cement, connected the 
various chambers. The cell on boih sides of the main apartments mav 
have been the servants quarters. No. 6 and No, 6 are a kind of vards. 
without any trace of roof, and if we are to judge from Altec dvelliDg-s, 
Ihey were probably enclosures for domestic and wild animals. 

There are other Toltec cities besides Tulan, which have 
been brought to light by recent explorations, among these we 
tnay^mention Tcotihuacan, Tcnenepanco. Comalcalco. and 
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Bellote. In the opinion of Veytia, Torquemada, and other 
historians, Teotihuacan was a Toltcc city; and excavations arc 
bringing to light palaces having nearly the same arrangement 
as those at Tula, which confirm their opinion. The orientation 
of this city is indicated by Clavigero in the following passage : 

The famous edifices at Teolihuacaii, three miles norlh of ihis village 
and twenty-five Irom Mexico, are &lill In existence. Ttie luo principal 

Eyramids were dcdic>>te<l to ihe sun and moon, and were taken as models 
>r building luer temples in ihis rrKidn, Thai of ihe Sun is Ihc most nn- 
siderable, measuring 680 feel at the base by 180 (i el high. Like all great 
pyramids, they were divided into (out slorys, chree ol which are ^-iilt visible. 
but Ihe iniermediate gradations are almo>l effaced. A Icnipli- stood on ihe 
summit of the larger mound, having a colossal st.itue ol ihe Sun, made of 
one ringle block ol stone. Its breast 1 ad a hollow, in which wa, placed a 
planet of line gold. Tiiis statue was desiroted by Zururraga, Rrst Bishup 
of Mexico, and the gold seized by the insatiable Spaniards. 

The a^ci-nl was arduous, esptcially wiih a burning sun beating down 
upon us; but when we reached ihe lop. we were amply repaid Ly the k'o''- 
ous view which unfolded before our enrapiurid gxze. To the north the 
Pyramid of the Moon and the great " H^ih of Uealh" (Micoall), wiih its 
tombs and tumuli, covering a <pace of nine squMre miles: to the soutb and 
SouihAesl the hills of Tlascala, the villages ol St. Manin and Sun Juan, 
ibe snowy top of IitarcihuatI lowering above the Mailacmgn ratigr; and in 
Ibe west the valley ol Mexico, witb its lakes; vhilsl lar, far away the laml 
outline of the Cordilleras was perceptible in f'h clear aliiiosphere. 

If by an efiorl ol ihe Jm^ginaiiun we were to try and reconstruct Ihis 
dead city; restore her dwellings l)er Icmples and pjr^midF. coated with 

E ink and white outer coating, surrounded by vtrdani gaidens mtersectid 
y beautiful r(iad>, paved wiih red cemenl. Ihe whole balhed in a flood of 
sunshine, we should realize the vivid deacriiitiin given bv Torqiiemada. 
"All the temples and palaces were peifictly bu It, white-washed and 

Eolished outside; ^o that it gave one a real ple:isute 10 view 'hem fri'm a 
lite distance. Atl ihe sircets and squares were beauiiCully paved, and 
tbey looked so dainiilv clean as to make you almost doubt iheir being Ihc 
work of human hands, declined fur human feet: nor am I drawing an 
imaginary picture, for besides what 1 have been told, I mvself have seen 
niin^ of temples, with nobie irees and beaui iful gar' en«, full of fragrant 
flowers, which were grown for Ihe service of the temple." 

Here, we have a consensus of opinion from the early his- 
torians, as well as later explorers, as to the importance of 
Teotihuacan as a city. The point, however, which most interests 
us, is the resemblance between the Nahua art and architecture 
and that which prevailed among the Maya tribes farther south. 
Wc do not find, perhaps, the same magnificent palaces, 'and 
I yet the presence of pyramids, of temples, serpent columns, and 

tennis courts is significant. 

I The most interesting discovery made by Charnay, was thai 

■of a palace similar to the one at Tulan, After describing 

palaces which were full of galleries, large halls, smalt pillars, 

I gigantic, isolated blocks of fantastic and weird shapes, with 

I rotundas in the centre, he proceeds with the description of the 

palace of ten rooms, which led the engineer to exclaim: "It is 

our Tula palace over again! " He says; 

And so it was — inner court, apartments on different levels, everylhinE 
%s we had found before, save ihal here the rooms were much lartrer -nd 
bettersupporied by pillars: oneol these chambers mea-ur s 49 feel on olie 
side, the whole 731 feet in circumfercnre. Tlie walls, nearly six feet seven 
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i«chn thick, are built of stone and tnartar, incrustcd with deep cement, 
dopifl^ up about three feet and terminating perpendicularly 1 he centrt 
of the ro'im is occupied by six pillars, on which rose stone, brick, or wood 
uolumps bearing the roof. This is UDiloubtedtv a palace, and these arc tbt 
receplioD rooms; the sleeping apartments were behind. Unfortunalelvi 
Aey lie under cultivated ground covered with Indian oorn. so we were nol 
permitted to disturb them. 

In the large room we observed small stone rings fixed to the wall, uid 
on each side of the entrance, also Hoed to the wall, two small painted slabs, 
Here, also, the floors and walls are coated with mortar, stucco, or cement; 
save that in the dwellings o[ the rich— necessarily few--they are orai- 
menied with Agures, as principal suLJecl, with a border like an AuImsmi) 




carpet. The co'ors jr 
are Still discetnable. 
the Trocadero. • 

Leaving my men tender the direction of Colonel Castro, I retorned to 
the "Path of Death," composed of a great number of small monndt, 
doubtless the tombs of great men. They are arranged sytnelricnlly in 
aveues terminaling at the si(les of the great pyramids, on a plain of some 
6lO feet to q7S feel in length; fronting Ihem are cemented steps, which 
must have been used as seals by the si>ectators during funeral ceremanies 
or pubhc fe9tivjiie<i. On ihe left, amidst a mass oi ruins, are broken pil- 
lars, said to have belonged to Ihe temple: the huge capitals have some traces 
of sculpture Next comes a quadrangular block, of which a cast is to 4Mt_ 
found in tne main gallery of the Trocadero. 
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Charnay, aftur describing the temples and tombs which 
gave the name to the " Path of the Dead," speaks of discover- 
ing two stone slabs, which covLTcd stairways to underground 
chambers, which he thinks were used as tombs for the dead. 
He also discovered vases which contained fatty substances aad 
half-burnt flesh, with woven stuff, beads of serpentine, bones 
of dogs and squirrels, knives of obsidian; all conveying the 
impression that they were deposited with the dead. 

The description of two tombstones follows that of the 
tombs. They are both alike, being about five feet high, three 
feet five inches broad. The upper side is smooth, the lower 
side has some carvings in the shape of a cross, with four big 
tears, or drops of water, and a pointed tongue in the centre. 
These tombstones, with some slaos and vases, Charnay thinks 
prove the prevalence of the worship of Tlaloc, who was the 
god of rain for the people of Palenque. (See the cut.) 

More than this, they show that the same symbolism was 
embodied in the altars and temples of the Mayas; for the 
altars and temples in Mexico present the figure of the cross 
and the serpent, as in those in Guatemala and Honduras, even 
the same conventional form being given both to the cross and 
the serpent. Charnay says that the sculptures on which these 
symbols were carved, covered entrances to a vault and a cave, 
which was reached by a flight of stone steps. Bancroft, also, 
speaks of the vaults and tunnels and underground chambers 
which have been found at Chila in the form of a cross, and of 
a stone at Otakcapalco, near the City of Mexico, bearing a 
sculptured five-armed cross, designed as a coat of arms. 

The celebrated calendar stone now in the museum at Mexico 
has a couple of feather headed serpents coiled around, form- 
ing a margin to it, but resembling the two coiled around the 
tennis ring at Chichen-Itza. The altar stone at Teolihuacan, 
given in the cut, is in the shape of a cross, but the four figures 
on its side are supposed to be serpents' tails, as are the four 
heaps of stones near the serpent enclosure at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The following is Charnay's description of the altar or 
sepulchral stone: 

As our slabs are far more archaic Ihan lliose at Palentjue, we think we 
are juslilied in calling them earlier id lime— the parent samples o( ibc 
later ones. Sot Is our assumption unsupported, for we shall subsequcnily 
find Ihat the cult of Tlaloc and QuelzalcoatJ was carried by ihe ToJtecs in 
their distant peregrinations. These slabs, therefore, and ifae pillais we 
(ound in the village, acquire a paramount importance in esublishing Ihe 
affiliation of Toltec seKlementE in Tabasco, Yucatan, and other places, fui- 
' nisbing us with further data in regard lo certain monumenls at Palenque. 
the steles of Tikal, and the massive monoiilh idols of Copau. 

1 next attacked the terraced court fronime the palace toward the Path 
of Death, and the amount of constructions and substructures we came upon 
is almost bc\ood belief: inclined stuccoed walls crossing each other in all 
directions, flights of steps leading to terraces within the pyramids, orna- 
menls, pottery, and detritus: so much so. that the pyramid might not im- 
properly be called a necropolis, in which the living bad their dwellings. 

In a word, our campaign at Teotihuacan was ai (ucccssful aa •n/ 
campaign at Tulan. 
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We shall find, as we proctred. that there were underground 
vaults or chambers in other pyramids of Mexico, as at Papantla. 
Xochicaico, and Mitla. They were also common in Central 
America, for Waldeck describes such as existing at Palenque. 
and Stephens saw them in the temple at Uxmal. The object 
of these underground chambers is unknown, for they have 
been variously regarded as sleeping rooms, dungeons, and 
sepulchers, according to the temperment of the observer. This 
is true also of the pyramids of Central America. 

Now, these discoveries bring out a very important fact, but 

one which has not been made as familiar as it should have been, 

z.: that the pyramids here were often used as a burial place 

r the dead, as well as a foundation for the temple of the liv- 




llnM[-i[w»'diured Itdgih. ' jiiomope on led iidt ruland. Hiiglii al opcnuc, j (hi j iscSn. 

ing; thus making them to greatly resemble the pyramids o( 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. 

We may say, also, that there was a very striking analogy 
between the palaces which existed in Mexico at the time of 
the Discovery and those which formerly stood on the banks of 
the Nile, and especially in the contrast between these and the 
houses of the common people. This has been brought out by 
a description written by one of the early Spanish writers, a 
translation of which has been given by Bandelier, as follows; 

M»nv of the<e houses are still standing. The form and constructicw 
of their houses is iow.wiih no upper story whatever; some of the ih^m are 
built of stone and lime, others of simple clay, the most of them ol adob& 
which iicbie6yuscd in this city. To-day we find buildings thereof 
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ilrong and perfect as if they were new. although they are over two hundred 

years old. The covering is ot beams, and, in-tead of pldnkinii, there are 
small strips, so well Acted 'ogeiher that none of the eanh which forms the 
top can run throught. Moit ol them enclose a court, around which are the 
rooms which they require; their dormitories and reception rooms (or the 
men in one section, and for the wo nen in nnoiher, — their storage places, 
kitchen, and corrals. The houses of the principal men and chiefs, particu- 
larly those ol the king, are very larife, and have such m issive wood-work 
that it appears almost impossible that human strength and industiy could 
have put it in place, as is to be seen to-day in the ruins of this city, and 
especially in tnose of llie house of NeiaViualcoyotzin, which is in the 
square. More than one Ihcusand men might be lodged in them, They 
stand on platforms, the lowest of which are one fathom high, and the high- 
est five lo six. The largest rooms are halls twenty faihoms or more long, 
and as many wide. They are square, and in the middle are many wooden 
pillars, at a hxed distance from each other, resting on great blocks of stone. 

The ruins of Xochicaico are to be considered in this con- 
nection, for they present many of the same features which pre- 
vailed at Tulan and Teotihuacan; the most prominent of which 
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was the association of the palaces and pyramids with under- 
ground chambers, which are so niytcrious in their character. 
The following is a description* : 

The ruins were found upon the sides of a natural hill, 
which had been transformed by artificial means, so as to 
resemble a great pyramid, with wide platforms or terraces, sup- 
ported by massive walls and upon the summit was a magnifi- 
cent building, which was constructed of stone and the sides 
were highly ornamented with carved figures. This building 
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was orientated, and probably had a stairway upon Ui€ sid(c. 
Paved roadways are said to have led io straight lines — oa^ nu- 
oiiif toward to east, the pavemeot being made of iai^ge stones, 
tightly wedged together. A ditch was said to extend entirely 
around the base of the hill. Near the foot of the hiU wer^ 
two tunnek, one of which terminated at a distance o( &2 feet 
the second, cut in the solid limestone about gyi feet wide, 
tenninated at a distance of several hundred feet, in a large 
apartment about 80 feet long, in which two circular pillars are 
left in the living rock to support the roof. The tunnels or 
fi^ailerics were paved to the thickness of i}4 foot. The waHs 
la many places were supported by masonry. 

The hill called the " Hill of Flowers" was over two miles 
in circumference, rising from the plain to a height of nearly 
400 feet. P'ive terraces, paved with stone and mortar and sup- 
ported by a perpendicular wall, extended in an oval form 
entirely around the circumference of the hill, one above tht* 
other; each terrace constituting something over 70 feet of the 
height of the hill. The terraced platforms were paved^ and 
sloped down, permitting the water to run off readily. The sup- 
porting wall was broken into various angles, like the bastions 
of a fortification, showing that defense was one object aimed 
at by the builders. The terrace platforms were also fortified 
by the supporting wail projecting upwards, so as to form a kind 
of parapet. On the summit is a level platform measuring 285 
to 328 feet. 

Here was a plaza, with a sunken area, resembling that at 
Teotihuacan, as well as that at Paienque and other southem 
iCities; and in the plaza was the building called a pyramid^ witfi 
a rectangular base, the sides of which face the cardinal points 
and measure 65 feet from east to west, and 58 from aortb t# 
south, which is divided into what may be termed plinth, frieze 
and cornice, and is about 16 feet high. In the centre .of .one of 
the fa<^ades is an open space, something over 20 feet wide, 
bounded by solid balustrades, and probably occupied by a stair- 
way. 

The pyramid, or edifice, is built of large blocks of granite 
or porphyry. The blocks are of different sizes, the largest be- 
ing about 1 1 feet long and 3 feet wide, and few being less tha« 
5 feet long. They are laid without mortar, and so nicely is the 
work done that the joints are scarcely perceptible. The cut 
shows one of the facades — probably the northern — from 
Castafleda's drawing, which corresponds almost exactly to that 
given by Alzate. So far as the details of the sculpture are con- 
cerned, it is probably not trustworthy. The ornameAtatioa fji 
this building has been frequently described, and they hayjc beep 

Khotographed by M. H. Savilie, Museum of Natural liistoiy, 
lew York, and his photograph shows the massive UmtQ of M 
iicr{K!nt extending along the fa<;ade, resembling in some<rie8pecti» 
thai on the facade at Paienque. But there is only one^a^mfia^ 
4nd "the head turns back, instead of projecting outtwymd lAw^ 
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corner. The frieze which surrounds it presents a scries of small 
human figures, seated in the Eastern manner, with the right 
hand crossed on the breast and with massive plumes upon the 
head. Over the frieze was a cornice, decorated with very 
delicate designs in the form of meanders in the Greek style. 

The city of Mitla furnishes the best illustration of the 
point which we have in view. This city was situated on the 
southern border of Mexico, in Oaxaca, and presents ruined 
structures which are better preserved than most others in 
Mexico. They are not so extensive as the remains of Monte 
Alban or Teotihuacan, nor do they represent a city comparable 
in size with those which existed in Yucatan and Guatemala. 
They are, however, very interesting, and bear out the impres- 
sion that the pre-Columbian people had developed architecture 
in certain lines, especially temple architecture, far beyond 
the stage commonly ascribed to savage races. The ruins were 
visited by Spanish and later explorers," and descriptions 
were furnished by them. They have also been visited by 
many persons during the last century, who have furnished 
sketches and drawings of them. Descriptions have been 
furnished by Humboldt, BrasseurdeBourbourg,Kingsborough, 
Viollet le Due. Delafield, Baldwin. Bradford. Prescott, Branti, 
Mayer, Bandelier, Holmes, and Bancroft. 

The ruins embrace several groups which are situated in a 
valley and a fortress situated on a height of ground, about five 
miles distant, and a remarkable cruciform tomb on the moun- 
tain. There are no high pyramids here, but a large number of 
low platforms, on which are ruined structures, which extend 
in a line from north to south 2.000 feet, and from east to west 
1,000 feet; allot them finished with the highest type of native 
sculpture, but with no animal or human figures upon them. 
Otherwise they resemble the ancient buildings of the Toltecs, 
and may well be compared to the ancient buildings which still 
stand in Central America, at Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen- 
itza. and those at Cuzco in Peru, which was the dwelling place 
of the Inca. It may be said of all the buildings, with their 
columns and walls, that they were more substantial and per- 
haps better finished, and show a higher style of art and archi- 
tecture than any which prevailed in the City of Mexico at the 
time it was conquered by Cortez and his troops. 

We infer this, not only from their present condition, after 
the lapse of three or four hundred years, but from the fact 
that they were constructed of stone in a very substantial man- 
ner; while the supposition is that the buildings in the City of 
Me.xico were constructed of wood, a supposition which is con- 
firmed by the writer quoted below. 

Bancroft calls them the finest and most celebrated group 
of ruins in Oaxaca, and the finest in the whole Nahua territory. 
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He says that here was a great religious center, often men- 
tioned in the traditional annals of Zapotec, 

The description which we give below has been made up 
of quotations from Mr. Holmes' Report, which, with the plates, 
will show the elaborate character of the ornamentation and 
the main features of their construction. Other writers have 
spoken of the decorations of the walls and the object for 
which the buildings were erected. A few words will, however, 
be appropriate on the resemblances and contrasts between 
these Duildings and those situated in the regions both to the 
north and to the south. 

First, in r< firrnr-' lij ihe columns: in Yucatan, round col- 
umns v.ii- ■ ■ ■! ;.,i;lyioi- nnianKul aiul |iartly for support, 




and were visible in the facade. In Mitla their use was con- 
fined to the interior, where they were employed to support the, 
horizontal roof timbers of the wider chambers. There are but 
threeorfour rooms so wide as to make such supports necessary, 
in these they are arranged along the center, and doubtless 
supported longitudinal ceiling timbers, though the Spanish 
writer F. de Burgoa quoted by Mr. Ayme, holds, that the ceil- 
ings were made of slabs of stone. 

Second. There were no arches in Mitla such as were 
common among the ancient structures of the Mayas, but the 
buildings were all rectangular, with straight ceilings and per- 

• Bjrth" device Ihrit ol ihe h»ll> «1 Miile were given ■ ■Mih fiom iwenly ro rwinlT-lhrM 
bei. T6» ditUDct beiween ibe calumDi wm iboui equal to ibii batwecD tbe calvaai wd Ik* _ 
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pendicular walls, which were highly-embellished. There 
IS an af^ch at Monte Alban which covers an ancient gallery. 
or tomb-like chamber." "The chamber is about twelve 
feet in length, the lateral and end walls faced with squarish 
blocks of slightly-hewn stone, resting on the lateral walls and 
leaning together at the top. in this respect resembling the arch 
within the pyramid at Gizeh." This is the nearest approach 
to an arch that has yet been found in Mexico, or even in 
Central America. There is no such arch at Mitla, and the only 
supports are in the columns. 

Third, There were no corridors, as at Palenque and Uxmal, 
though there were porticos, which receded from the front of the 
buildings and were supported by pillars or square piers, which 
were panelled or sometimes decorated with grecques. 

Fourth, The cornices were totally unlike those common in 
Yucatan, and were mere copings, without any projections, with 
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no other entablatures than the grecque panelling below the 
coping. 

Fifth. The ruins of Mitla resemble Palenque, in the long, 
low. narrow form of the buildings. They also resemble the 
structures of Yucatan in that they are long, narrow, window- 
less buildings, raised on low mounds, and enclosing a rect- 
angular courtyard. 

Sixth. There are no such terraces at Mitla, as there are at 
Quiotepec. At that place a hill is made into level platforms, 
with perpendicular terrace walls of stone; also remains of dwel- 
lings, between which was a line of circular pillars, leading from 
one edifice to the other. This hill is over a thousand feet high 

ncr.nlCitittof Mtiico/'by Wm H Halnu, 
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and a mile long, and there are thirty-five terraces on the west- 
ern slope, fifty-seven on the southern, and eighty-eight on the 
northern. One of the walls at the summit is 320 feet long, 
sixty feet high, and five and one-half feet thick. At different 
points, towards the summit of the hill, are three tanks, one of 
which is sixty feet long, twenty-four feet wide, and six feet 
deep, with steps leading down to it. Stately edifices, supposed 
to be palaces and temples, face each other, 166 feet apart. 
The palace is thirty-nine feet high, and has a stairway of 
twenty steps, about twenty-eight feet wide, leading up to the 
summit. 

Seventh, There are no '* seats," such as have been described 
as existing at Quemada, at Xochicaico, at Cuzco in Peru, and 
other places. These so-called "seats" at Quemada are said 
to face the court in which there is an altar, and has been called 
the assembly place, or place of sacrifice. Seats are cut out of 
\\\r. sr)Ii(l rock on the summit of a mountain at Tescocingo, the 
lilr of an Aztec palace which overlooked the plain below. 

As to the object of the buildings there is a great uncer- 
tainty: some hold that they were designed for the residences 
of iiriest-kings, who made this a great religious center; others 
hold that they resemble palaces, more than they do temples;* 
while r>thrrs hold that they were places for the burial of the 
dr.id, and the subterannean chambers were used for the de- 

Iiositinf,' of vases or urns containing the remains of the dead. 
tiin( roft <:alls the ruined edifices, palaces, but describes them 
.ih if tluy were temples. He says: 

Wrrr: was a crreat religious center, often mentioned in the traditional 
mill til f'f the Zapotecs. The original name seems to have been Liobaa, 
III yiilia:i. "the place of tombs." called by the Aztecs Miquitlan, Mictlan, 
Mllln, "pl'i' c »f sadness.'* ••dwelling of the dead." 

I'hr ^looiiiv aspect of the locality accords well with the dread signifi- 
I Hi lull f*i 11^ narne. The rjins stand in the most desolate portion of central 
(liti.ti <i. Ill 4 IxkIii narrow valley, surrounded bv bare and barren hills. A 
^l,„^i„| Willi p.irrhrd an<l shadeless banks flows throuf^h the valley, be- 
iiiiiiliiK « lo'rrnt in the rainy season, when the adjoining country is often 
itot»d'^(l ^" birdh sin^ or flowers bloom over the remains of the Zapotec 
hintM'k, but veneinous spiders and scorpions are abundant.f 

llu- jnlliiwing description of Mitla is by Francisco de 
M^i ►•«»•'• ^*'''" ^^'''*^^*- '" 1545' *^"^^ took the same view as other 
siMiliiii wiil'Ts of the time, that everything in Mexico of an 
i\\,iu»«'d ' hai.u:t(*r was from the devil, and was, therefore, to 
S\ \mdrimi' d .nui destroyed, if possible. His description is 
'\lk»,*bb I ••'* '' j.'.iv<s a hint as to the use or object of the build- 
/ »^\xt\»ii iIm V vv<Ti- occupied. He thinks it was a place ruled 
'*^^^^^^u|,ir4l by the priests, to whom even the kings were sub- 
^ ^ ^ \^\\\ It ^v.is kept as a burial place for the chiefs of the 
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Zapotecas, though it resembles the inferno, from the depths 
which were there. He says : 

They built in thii place this beauiilul house or Pantheon, with iloriei 
■nd subterraneans, the latter in the concavity which was Tound under the 
earth, equalling in style the halls which enclose it, having a spacious court; 
■nd to build the four equ.il halts (hey worked with what Force and industry 
Ibey could secure from a barbarous pto^le 

It is noi known from what quarry they could cut such great pillars ot 
stone, that with difficulty fo men could embrace them with Iheir arms 
extended. These, alihough without capital orpedeslnl slralKht and tmooth, 
arc more than five vutds long, composed each of a single stone, and served 
to sustain the roof. The roof was of flat stones two yards or more long, 
and one broad, and half a yard thick, laid upon the pilUrs fucccssivelv. 
The flat stones are so much alike and fo well adjusted one to the other, that 
wilhjut mortar or cement Ihev appear in iheir construciion like tables 
brought tu^elhrr. The four halls are very spacious, covered in the same 
way wiih this kind of roof. The walls excelled in execuliin the work of 
the moit skilled attiticers of the world, so that neither the Egyptians nor 
the Greeks have written of this kind of architecture, because thev began 
at the lowest loundaiions and followed upward-:, spreading out into the 
form of a crown, which projects Irom the roof In breadth and appears 
likely to (all. 

The centre of the walls is of a cement 50 sirone that we do rot know 
with what liquid it was m.ide The surface is of such a slneular con'truc- 
llon that it shows somelhing like a yard of stonts. The sculptured b'ocks 
serve to hold innumerable liitle wh te slone-s Ihat fill it, beginning with the 
sixth part of an ell and the half of an ell wide and the quarier part of an 
ell thick, so smooLh and jimilar thai it seems as if they were made In a 
mold. Of these there was sogreal a variety, and Ihey were so connected 
one with the other, that various showy pictures an ell wide each, the lenglh 
of the hall, were cont.lructed with a variety of decoration on each as high 
U the capital. And it was so neat Ihat i) exceeded the description, and 
what has caused asloni'hmenl lo great architects w^is the adjusiment of 
these little stones without morlar or any insirumrnls. They worked them 
wilh hard f1 nts and sand, and produced a building of so murh ^ircngih 
that, being very old and beyond the memory of Ihe living, it has lasted to 
our limes. 1 saw il much at my ease thirty years ago. The rooms above 
were of the same style and siie with those below, and althouph portions 
were somewhat ruined because some ot (he sl'mes had been carried away, 
they were very worthy of considerallnn. The door frames were very 
capacious, composed ot a single stone of the thickness of the wall al each 
side. The lintel or architrave was a sinele stone which held the two below. 

There were four halls above and four below. They were divided in 
this way: 1 hat in front, served as a chapel and sanctuary for the idnlsl 
which were placed in a large slone that served as an altar at the great 
feasts or at the funeral of some king and principal chief. The Superior 
gave notice lo the lesser priests or inferior officers that ihey should arrange 
the vestments and decori.te the chapel, and prepare the incense. They 
went down with a great escort without any of the people seeing them, nor 
was it ever permitted them 10 turn iheir fares toward ihe procession, heinR 
persuaded that they would fall dead in the art of aisobedience. Upon 
entering the chapel the priest put on a large white colion robe, and another 
one embroidered with figures of beasls and birds in the manner of a sur- 
plice or chasuble. Upon his head he had someihing after the style of a 
InitTe, and upon the feet another invention woven with threads of different 
colon, and thus clothed he came with great pomp and circumstance 'o ihe 
altar. Making great obeisanc* to the idols he renewed the incense, and be- 
KBt) to talk very much between his teeth with these figures, the depositories 
of infernal spirits. In this kind of communication he continued with these 
deformed and horrid objects, Ihal held all overcome with terror and amaie- 
ment until he recovered from his diabolical trance, and told the spectators 
all the fictions and orders which the spirit had persuaded him of, or which 
be had in vented. 
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When he wat oblijcd to make human sacriRces, the ceremonies were 
doubled, and the assistants bent the victim across a great ttone. and open- 
iii.; the breast with some knives of flint thev lore it apart with horrible con- 
tortioDi of ihe body, and laying bare the heart they tore it out wilb the :oul 
for ihe Demon. They carried the heart lo the Chief Pricil that he mi^hi 
offer It to the idols, putting it lo their mouths with other ceremonies, 

One hall was the burial place of these priests, and another hall was for 
the kings of Theoiapotian, who brought decorations ot the be^l garments, 
feathery jewels, and chains of [,'old with precious stones, arming them with 
a shield m the left band and in the right a sword, like those they used in 
their wars. During the funeral riles they played upon verv sad and dolor- 
ous instruments, and with grievous lamentations and great sobbing they 
went on chantini; the life and exploits of their chief, until iliey placed him 
upon the Tuneral pile intended for him. The last hall had anotner dooral 
the rear into an obscure and fearful opening ihat was closed with a great 
stone, to shut the entire entrance, and into it Ihey threw the bodit^ ot 
those that they had sacrificed, and als i those of great chiefs or caplaint 
that had been killed iu battle, from whence they brought them, altnougfa 
from a great di<^tance. for the purpose of burying them there. Here was 
practised the blind barbarity of the Indians. The wicked priests tautht 
those who were suffering (rom infirmities, or from their labors, that here 
they might hope for a happy life; and they let them in alive, among those 
MCriticed. They then withdrew the attendants, and departing oy the 
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The high rooms remained open which surrounded the square and 
other halU which were below, and the remains exist to the present lime. 
One high hall was ihe palace of the Chief Priest, in which he gave audience 
■ nd slept, which occupied the whole souare. The throne was of the height 
of a cushion, with arms covered witn tiger skins and stuffed with soft 
feathers or very pliable grass adapted to that use. The other seats were 

The second ball was that of the priests and their a-sistants. The third 
that of the King when he came, and the fourth that of the other leader* 
and captains. The space being limited for sn many different and variout 
households, thev conformed themselves to circumstances, without prefer- j 
encesor partialilv; no one having any juiisdiction there encept the Chief j 
Priest, whose authority was supreme over all. I 

All the halls were well covered with mats and verv clean. No one, not 
even of the highest officers, was permitted to sleep in the upper rooms. 
All used very curious mats upon the ground, wiih the soft skins ol animals 
•nd delicate fabrics lo cover themselves. Their food was ofitinarilv 
animals from the mountains— deer, rabbits, and other sorts. — together with 
bird*, which they obtained In the lakes or artificial ponds. Their bread 
w«i from white corn meal well crushed. 
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decide what the purpose of this basement story was, whether 
for protection from the heat, or a gathering place for the priest), 
or a training school for the initiates, or a place for observance 
of sacred ceremonies. 

It will be seen from the panorama that the buildings wer^ 
all arranged in quadrangles, the same as they were at Teotihua- 
can, at Monte Alban, and in the City of Mexico, but with thif 
difference: the walls are still standing, though some of them 
are in ruins, while at the locations mentioned they have disap- 
peared, and nothing is left but the platforms on which they 
stood. 

This quadrangular arrangement of buildings around ao 
open court may be seen at Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen- 
Itza, showing that the general plan of the Toltec cities were 
the same as those of the Mayas. There is, however, this dif* 
ference in all of these cities: there is a lofty pyramid near 
each one of the quadrangles, and on the pyramid an isolated 
temple, or shrine, and one or more stairways leading to it. 
This can be seen by studying the panorama, furnished by Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, and descriptions by Mr. J. L. Stevens ani 
others. 

There is a general resemblance between the buildingf in 
all the cities, both of Mexico and Central America, as the 
most of them are rectangular and are all arranged with the 
doors facing in towards the court. In the southern cities 
there were arched portals, which gave the palace an air of 
stateliness, and sometimes lofty combs on the summit of the 
building, and occasionally there were towers, three or four 
stories high, near the palaces, which gave them apparent 
height, so as to correspond with the temples. 

From the description given by the Spanish historians, we 
learn that the palaces of Montezuma were arranged in the 
same way, and that the Teocalli adjoined the palace and 
was built in the form of a terraced pyramid, with a tower on the 
top of it. It was surrounded by shrines, temples, and altar$ 
and places of sacrifice, all of them inside of a walled enclos- 
ure. 

The most interesting of all the ruined buildings are those 
which ^re situated in a central pofition, and are arranged in 
quadrangles, but gathered into one group, which is called 
**The Group of the Columns." 

The walls of the buildings are generally between three and 
four feet thick, and are rarely much more than twelve feet la 
height, and there is nowhere any sign of a second story. The 
interior body of the wall is built of rough stone, laid with coo- 
siderable regularity in coarse adobe mortar. The surfaces 
were faced with blocks of cut stone, or were finished in plastf^. 
The exterior walls and those facing the courts were han4* 
somely finished with panels of fret-work in relief. The dpors 
are all large, and the jambs, lintels, and pillar caps are usually 
of cut stones of large size. 




For almost fifty years the affinity of the Atna or Ahtcnnfi 
has been a debated question, and it may not be out of pUce, 
at the dawn of the new century, to sum up the evidence. The 
errors that underlie the discussion date back to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when, as Buschmann with his usual 
acumen surmised, the secondary headings of the comparative 
vocabularies of Nagailer or Carrier, and Atnah or Chin, were 
interchanged in the iSoi London edition of Mackenzie's 
"Voyages from Montreal — through the Continent of North 
America," etc. This was corrected in the American edition of 
1802." Mackenzie's Amah were the Shushwaps of Horatio 
Hale.fa non-Athabaskan tribe located on the Frazer River, 
British Columbia, in Lat. 50" 30'. J The name Atnah=stranger, 
toreigner, was a Tinnt cognomen bestowed upon them by the 
Takullies {Taxelh of Morice). 

In 1855. Buschmann. in his monumental work " Derathapas- 
kische Sprachstamm,"tJ while distinguishing between the 
southern Atnah of Mackenzie, and the northern Atnah of 
Wrangell, further complicated the matter, placing the latter. 
by a slip of his pen, on the "Coppermine River in6i" N. Lat.,"T[ 
instead of Copper Rrvcr. which the latitude clearly shows to 
have been his intention. 

Buschmann placed beyond dispute the linguistic affinity of 
the tribe frequenting the Atna or Copper River, Alaska, and 
in accordance with these and later researches Brinton and Dall 
have classed them as Tinn^. On the other hand. Pctitot and 
Morice have disowned them solely on the ground of their 
tribal name, never applied by their charges to a people of 
Dene stock; while Capt. J. G. Bourke wrote in i8go :•* "It is 
not certain that the Atnah are Tmn6." 

It is strange that this misconception should have lingered 
on after Dall's concise statement published in 1877 ift 

Ahtena. Dall, their own tribal de-i^nation.=A[nas, Ludewig in Trilbner 
Bib. Glolt.ed, r, pp. u, 2T.=Yellowknifc or Nehaunre Indians. Ross. 
MSS. map, Not Almh. LudewiK, Flalheads of Ihe Frazer Kiver; 
not Ycllowkaivei of tne Coppermine Kiver, H. B. Terr. 

I was forlunaie enough to be present, in 1874, at their annual trade at 
me deRnitcly their own name for themiclves, and to 
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recognize in their speech many of the Tinneh words with which I had be- 
come familiar on the Yukon. 

Father Petitot. by a curious misreading of my text in "Alaska and Its 
Kesouices," has arrived at the conclusion that 1 have confounded the Cop- 
per or Atna River with the Coppermine River of Hearne and Franklin. 
necause (on Ross' authority) 1 stated that the Ahtena were sometimes 
called Yellowknife or Nehaunee Indians by the English, while the Yellow- 
knives that he knows are residents of the Coppermine River, It would 
appear, apart from his misconception, that he has for^^otten that the traders 
frcquentlv apply the same name to widely different tribes, and that in 
<|tJOting tfiem, then as now, I could not vouch for the proper application of 
any names, except those 1 have personally verified. 

Yet, in an article fresh from the press,* A. G. Morice 
remarks : 

I have already asserted that the Ahtena or Atna are not Den^. Major 
Fowell has been misled by Mr. Dall, who in his turn misunderstood Hearoe. 
The latter discovered in 1769, to the east of the great northern lakes, a river 
called Satson-Die (metal river) by the Dojj-Ribs. and Coppermine by its 
white discoverer. Now W. Dall, confounding this river ^ith the Copper 
River which flows into the Pacific Ocean, placed on its banks the haoitat 
of the Indians whom Franklin had found in the bteppes watered by 
Hearne's Coppermine River. The Yellowknives, >^ho, accordinj? to 
Petitot, are related to the Cariboo- Eaters, live to the northeast of Great 
Slave Lake. They ar© the Copper Indians of Franklin. 

Surely this is unjust to Dall, in view of his words quoted 
above (which I trust the learneJ father has not yet read); the 
more unjust, coming from such an authority on the Tinn^ as is 
Perc Morice. Five years earlier.f the latter summed up his 
case in much more courteous terms : 

A tribe of Atnas, Adenas, Atnahs, or Ahthenas, whose habitat would be 
the extreme northwest of this continent, is occasionally mentioned in ethno- 
l^raphic literature as belonging to the great D^nc family, Piliinp gives it a 

Klace in his "Bibliography of the Aihabaskan Languages.* There must 
c here a mistake either of name or of identification. " Atna," etc.. is a D^n^ 
word which means foreigner, heterogener, and is used toqualify all aborigi- 
nal races which are i ot D^n<5. Eiiher, then, the Atnas of the travellers 
and ethnographers are not Den6, or if they belong to that race, they must 
be misnamed. 

It is evident that there are two rivers intersecting copper 
districts, the one in the northeast of British America, the 
other to the northwest; located respectively upon these rivers, 
the Coppermine and the Copper, two Athabaskan tribes dubbed 
Yellowknives by Hudson Bay traders; two tribes known as 
Atnah, one to the northwest, the other in the southwest, a 
Tinnc'* and a non-Tinne people. 

An examination of the term Ahtena, shows only what was 
to be expected, a great variety of forms depending on the 
dialect. Morice himself habitually uses Atna, but when nar- 
rating the folktale gathered from a native of the west end of 
Lake Frazer he gives the form Etnane (plural). J 

But in all the above forms there is lacking the guttural 



•On the ClassificatioD of thr Dene Tribes, in Tran^. Canadian losL, 1S99, p.8o. 
t Notet on the Western Dene, in Tran«i. Canadian In*t., 1894, p 17. 
i Three Carrier Myths, in Trans. Canadian Intt., 1896, p. 9. 
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initial sound 5 recorded by Pere Petitot for all of the dialects 
with wliich he was conversait — ^adh-t'anne. ^alu'uni, etc.* 

However, the name ^ahtiwii, elc.^=foreigiier. is not applica- 
ble to the tribe of Ath^baskan stock on the Copper River; nor 
does Dall maintain it, for he says.f "The sifjnificntion of their 
name has some relation to the glaciers which are found in their 
territory, but I could not make out its exact Flnglish equiva- 
lent." Glacier, then, is the key to their tribal coEnomen. For 
this, Petitot gives ^aeifun, ^ay{a)kknjeiii. etc. 

The two series, ^^alu uiie and ^ailt un, are not very dissimilar. 
The initial guttural, which insomeof thedialectshasdisappeared 
from the one. is not likely to be a constant in the other. The 
clement conspicuously lacking in the tribal name is the l. But 
just what is this I't Is it the peculiar lingualo-sibilanl variously- 
written by Morice as C . 1 ? J If so, it may well have escaped 
the traveller's notice, if indeed it has not altogether faded out 
of the dialect in question. This peculiar sound, foreign to the 
languages of Europe, is probably inaudible to those whose 
ears have not been trained by the necessities of the close daily 
contact of years. 

Beyond a doubt, futurt field and closer investigation will 
determine some form of the stem liaeUiin to be the essential 
part of the appellation of the northern Aina, What the precise 
shade oE meaning is. must be left to those better versed in the 
intricacies of that most difficult of tongues. the"Dtn& Dindjit.'' 



PREHISTORIC EARTHWORKS IN NOXUBEE 
COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI. 



In the southern part of Noxubee County, Mississippi 
(Sec. 32, T. 14, R. 15 E,). there are some ancient earth- 
works, that, so far as known, have never been noted or 
described by archa;ologists. These earthworks, which are 
situated in what are known as the "flatwoods," were evi- 
dently built as forts. They are situated on the "divide," 
about midway between two smalt creeks. They are two in 
number, of exactly the same size, quadrangular in form, 
and about 200 feet apart. The lines, or ramparts, of the 
two forts, with their 'corresponding: ditches on the outside, 
are about 30Q feet long, and are built according to the four 
cardinal points. The ramparts were, no doubt, originally 
surmounted by wooden palisades. At the southeast corner 
of the northern fort, the point marked A in the diagram, 
there is a vacant place, which was evidently the gateway 
or entrance of this fort. At the i>oint marked u at the 
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northeast comer of the southern fort, there is likewise a 
vacant place in the rampart, which was the gateway of this 
sonthem fort. The gateways of the two forts together 
with a pathway that connected them, were protected by a 
ditch and rampart, which ejctend from the northeast corner 
of the southern fort to within a few feet of the gateway of 
the northern fort. From this point a ditch and a rampart 
extend eastward some 300 feet, and terminate on the bank 
of the small creek, marked c, from which the inmates of 
the two forts evidently procured their supplies of water. 
The ditch was on the south side of this rampart. 
The water-carriers of the forts evidently went down to the 
creek along the north side of the rampart, which would 
afford them ample protection from hostile archers or gun* 
men on the south. Protection on the north was no doubt 
Ifiven by armed warriors, stationed along the eastern ram- 
part of the northern fort. In all probability there was like- 
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DIAGRAM OP THE TWO NOXUBEE COUNTY FORTS. 



wise a ditch and rampart that once extended from the forts 
to the western creek, as it is larger than the eastern creek 
and has a greater supply of water. But immediately west 
of the forts, in fact on their very verge, there is a field 
which embraces this western creek in its area. And if such 
a ditch and rampart once existed, they have long since been 
obliterated by the plow. 

The entire locality, in which these ancient works are 
situated, is covered with a growth of post-oak, apparently 
of the same age as the post-oaks of the surrounding forest 
As yet there is no clue to the approximate age of these 
ancient earthworks. No relics of stone or metal have been 
found on the ground within the enclosures, nor any where 
near them. Should the ground, however, be subjected to 
cultivation, the plow may possibly exhume relics which will 
decide whether the forts were built before or after the 
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advent of the white man on the American Continent. For 
the present, it is a safe conjecture to say that these forts 
were built by the Choctaws. as we learn from Adair and 
Romans that the Choctaws were in the habit of building 
palisaded forts on their eastern borders as barriers against 
Muscogee invasion. 

A bout one mile south of these forts are other prehistoric 
earthworks, somewhat smaller than the ones we have here 
described, but with higher ramparts and deeper ditches. 



THE TOMBS AT ABYDOS. 

BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D., SC. D. 

Now that "The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty." Part ]., 
the re- ults from the ex lorations by Professor Petrie, last season, 
is published, I can expand my brie( mention of thai work in 
the January ANTiguARiAN inio a full article. But I am not re- 
viewing the fine volume, with lis sixty-eight plates; I am. 
rather, using it incidentally to elucidate or verify certain points 
in discussing the lUscoveries Ih^t are announced in its pages. 
We cannot reach ^ria/ conclusions yet upon some of the dis- 
closures, and as fur the inscriptions (not the royal names), a 
complete interpretation of tliem is as yet impossible. The 
objects sent to several of our museums by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund illustrate the value of scientific excavation, such as 
Professor Petrie is now carryinfj on at Abydos, Tiie large case 
of antiquities from Abydos in the museum of the University of 
Penn-iylvania strikingly proves that EL;ypt is the land of 
archeology from which, through the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
our museums can be enriched with antiquities which illustrate 
the progress of man in civilisation. • 

The royal tombs lie closely together. Each of them is a 
brick enclosure in the form of a pit. About the pit. either on 
its level or above It, are small chambers for the bodies pf the 
domestics. While there is variety in the mode of burial, all 
reigns follow the type of prehistoric burial. Petrie sees "the 
essential of these tombs" in the plqin squire pits in which the 
pre-dynastic people were buried. This evolution of tomb-build- 
ing is seen in this opening dynasty itself, a period of 263 years. 
according to Manetho. Kmg Zet, the third of the eight 
monarchs, added small chambers leading from his tomb. The 
fourth king, Merneit, constructed his chambers separate from 
each other. King Den added an entrance passage to his tomb- 
chambers. Qa, the last monarch, turned the entrance passage 
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to the north. "At this stage," says Petrie, **we are left within 
reach of the early passage-mastabas and pyramids. Substi- 
tuting a stone-lining and roof for bricks and wood, and placing 
the small tombs of domestics further away, we reach the type 
of the mastaba pyramid of Senefeia, and so lead on the pyra- 
mid series of the Old Kmgdom." 

We have the list of Manetho. and also that of the old table 
of Abydos (now in the British Museum) to compare with 
Petrie's resurrection of royal names at Abydos. There were 
eight kings; Petrie has fully identified five out of the eight 
kings, which belong to that Dynasty, of which, however, 
Mena or Menes alone belongs to both the Manetho and the 
old Abydos lists. This fact, and the little known of the First 
Dynasty kings, have made them as much mythic as real. But 
now, for the first time, we have a list which rests upon scientific 
data. Three of the old Abydos list of kings are identified: 
Den, Azab, and Mersekha; five, six, seven, in order. are identi- 
fied with Hesepti, Merbap. Semenpthah. of the old list; but 
Petrie thinks Semenpthah a doubtful reading, which Manetho 
renders as Semempses. The order, based upon the inscriptions 
found, is now as follows: 

1st king, Aha or Mena. 

2nd *' Zer for Teta. 

3rd ** Zet for Atet. 

4th •• Merneit for Ata. 

5th •* Den for Hesepti. 

6th ** Azab for Merbap. 

7th '* Mersekha for the name ending 'thah. 

8th •* Qa for Quebh. 

The tomb of Mena is yet to be located; but his Horus name 
occurs on a piece of crystal found east of the tomb of Zer, 
where also a seal of Aha, and a shell bracelet with apparently 
Aha upon it, were picked up. Mr. Griffith thinks Aha repre^-ents 
the sign for //, *'the fighter," with the implements of war placed 
in the talons of the hawk. The shield is quite rectangular, and 
the weapon, according to Petrie. is the "stone-headed and 
pear-shaped mace." In the Archaioloqrical Survey Volume VI.. 
entitled '* Hieroglyphs,** Mr. Griffih biiefly discusses this kind 
of a mace and wood- symbol, reterring^ to the colored figure 177 
of Plate IX. Also to the east of Zer was found a large jar 
with a corrupted form of the hawk, shield, and club of Mena 
upon it. 

Tradition places ten kings before Mena, this Mythical 
Dynasty following a mythical dynasty of thirty demi gods, 
which followed two divine dynasties of nine and seven gods, 
respectively. Petrie identifies two of the ten prehistoric kings. 
One of them is Zsr. or Zeser (supplying the e), which both 
Petiie and Griffith pronoimce a ru\ al name. The sign follows 
two baskets on a piece of vase. Mr. Griffith suggests that two 
baskets may mean ^* the title of the two mistresses or lords.'* 
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I here recall neb-taui, "lord of the two lands," the two parallel 
lines representing the two lands o( Upper and Lower Egypt. 
But this sign followed, of course, the union ol Egypt, long 
after Zeser. Is not lord of the two lands an echo from lord of 
the two baskets, or the title of the two lords in some form? 
The two baskets may stand (or plenty or abundance, as the 
two lands surely represent it on a colossal scale. The other 
prehistoric king identified, is Narmer, whose Horus name is on 
a part of a great a'abaster cylinder. The style of the hawk is 
like that of iMena's, but unlike all that follow Mena. This 
indicates Narmer's precedence to Mena. I give a striking 
coincidence: Mena must have struggled hard before he reigned 
over united Egypt. He was a "fighter," lo be able to do it. 
His insignia represents the mace as his implement, and the 
sign for h "the fighter." Thus, the spade corroborates the 
tradition, which tradition further rests on a natural environ- 
ment. 

The clearing of the tombs reads like a performance in exact 
science. On the topic, "Tomb of Zet, inferior," Petrie says: 
""The first question about these great tombs is how they were 
covered over. • • • The clear span of the chamber of Zet 
is 240 inches, or 220 if the beams were carried on a wooden 
lining, as seems likely. Taking, however, 340 inches in lengih. 
and a depth and breadth of 105^ inches, like the breadth of 
the floor beams, such a beam of a conifer supported at both 
ends and uniformly loaded, would carry about 51,000 pounds, 
or 2,9 ~o pounds on each foot of roof area. This is equal to 33 
feet depth of dry sand. Hence, even if the great beams were 
spaced apart with three times their breadlh between each, they 
would carry eight feet depth of sand on them; but as the 
height of the retaining wall is 3;-^ feet, the strain would only 
be half the full load. It is, therefore, quite practicable to roof 
over these great chambers up to spans of twenty feet. The 
wood of such lengths was actually used," This is the scientific 
reply to those who have unscientifically said that such spaces 
as these tombs fill could not be roofed over. 

But there is alsj poetry about these time-worn and, despite 
the Egyptian sky. sombre sepulchres of the dead of 6,000 to 
7,000 years gone by. Thousands of the remnants of that 
earliest historic period turn up to quicken antiquarian interest, 
and the closest study, too. I fully appreciate the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Rawnsley, so quick to put two and two together, when 
he tells us : " Zet was a hunler; there are his ivory arrowheads, 
dyed with henna, which were laid by his side for hunting in the 
fields of heaven. The king, loo, h^d his physician; how else 
could one ar:count for the doctor Aukh's name upon a piece of 
pottery? The king was a'so a man of business, and saw that 
his workmen should keep strict accounts, for here before me 
lies a piece of pottery with the workman's account written upon 
it in square and triangle and dot^probably the oldest piece of 
cufrive writing yet discovered in the world. 
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The pieces of vases range from lO.ooo to 20,ooo id number; 
the fragments of individual bowls, from ijO.ooo to loQ.ooo 
pieces. Out of ihe tombs of Azab. Merseklia, and Qa 200 
parts of vases have been put together, or enough to draw the 
whole oulline. Among the many ivory objt-cts is the tablet of 
Mersekhit in colors of red and black, on which one of the re- 
presentations is Tahuti seated, which accords with the well- 
known early worship of baboons, as, e.g., we see them in the 
temple of Khafra, 

How little official titles changed between the First and Fifth 
Dynasties is illustrated by a side, that of Sabef, the keeper of 
the tomb (Ha-Sa-ha-neb); of the palace (Ha-Hor-pa-na); 
companion in the royal palace; overseer of the Sed festival, etc, 

The marks on the pottery are a puzzle, and will be a study. 
Some are unquestionably hieroglyphAi others are a heritage 
from the prehistoric people. It is a remarkable coincidence^ 
associated with the two most remarkable discoveries in archae- 
ology for 1900, that while I'etric was disclosing at Abydos such 
a mass of pottery and the like, inscribed with signs and letter- 
ing fresh to philological science, Evans was restoring to sight 
at Knossus two distinct scripts, the pictographic and the linear, 
the former more or less original in development (although 
strikingly like the Egyptian in a general sense), and the latter 
Jtai generis in most particul.irs, Petrie has made up a signary, 
by which, side by side, may be compared the alphabetic cl ar- 
acters of the First Dynasty, the Twelfth Dynasty, the Eigh* 
teenth Dynasiy, and those of the Karian and Spanish. He 
thinks that a gicat body of signs was in use around the Mcdi 
terranean (or several thousand years. We do not yet know 
whether these signs were ideographic or alphabetic in their 
earliest stages; I'etrie is sure they were alphabetic in their later., 
use or development. There are puzzling things of intense, 
archaeological interest yet to be solved in these diggings intO! 
history 4700 b. c; but one puzzle seems as much a puzzle as 
ever — how is the Egypt Exploration Fund, livmg from haod 
■ to mouth, able to send each five-dollar subscriber to the 
excavations an elaborate quarto containing thousands of illus- 
trations of site, tomb, pottery, furniture, inscription, unknown 
script, instead of perhaps a pamphlet or a leaflet? Chiefly, 1 
think, because so much in situ is done at little cost, compared 
with excavations in other lands. 
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III. THE TAGAL LANGUAGE. 



BY ALEXANDER P. 



The Tagal or Tagdiog language is the speech of the people 
who have shown iheniselves most maslerful and most capable 
of developing the resources and destinies of the Malay popu- 
lation of the Archipelago, ll is the most aggressive language 
in the Philippines, and of recent j ears it has gtadunlly ex- 
tended its burilcrs and exhibited di.srinct signs of ability to 
take the place of the less vigorous longues in other parts of 
Luzon and in the adjacent islands. The characteri.ftic Tagal 
area is central and western Luznn, wlience this energetic peo- 
ple have emigrated in alt directions, some going even as far as 
the Marianne or Ladrone Islands The Tagals possess a writ- 
ten language (the alphabet is of Indian origin), in common use 
at the time of European discovery, but mndificd since by mis- 
sionary influence, and a considerable liteia^ure in pmse and in 
verse. The great majority of them are Chrislians of ihe Catho- 
lic faith, some sort of education is wide-spread among them, 
and many of them are as thoroughly educated as tlie average 
college-man of any civilized community. A considerable num- 
ber are as familiar with Spanish (spoken and written) as with 
their own tongue. 

The Tagal Innguage is very interesting from several points 
of view. S;.ys iJr. D. G. Brinlon {Amer. Antkrop.. Vol. XI.. 
p. 304): "The language of the Tagalas, called the Tagalog, is 
one of the higiiest developed dialects of the Malay stock. 
Though belonging to Ihe agglutinative class in its grammar, it 
approaches the inflective stage of development. Its phonetics 
are soft and harmonious, and tn a lingui-i it i.s easy of acquisi- 
tion." M. G. Beauregard {^Bull. Soc. dAnthrop. dc Paris, 1S86. 
p. 526), has compared the chief Malayan bniiiia.;es one "ith 
another (the basis being 120 words of identical meaning in the 
various dialects), with the following results: 

;, 74.1 percent. 



Javanese. 


85 8 per cent. 


Sundan 


Hatlak. 


8^.8 ■■ 


M..CHSS 


Davak. 


tSo 


Tajjal, 


Malagasy, 


80 


Visa J a, 


Bugl. 


76.6 '■ 






According to Sefior Sixto Lopez ( " The Tribes in the Philip- 
pines," p. 5): "A Tagalog will become proficient in the Vi.sayan 
or other [Philippine | dialects within a fortnight, and vice verja." 
Although essentially Malayan in general characterr-slics, the 
Tagal language exhibits considerable independence of develop- 
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ment, especially in its treatment of suffixes, prefixes, and cer- 
tain other grammatical peculiarities. Byrne (Gen. Princ. of 
Struct, of Lang,, 1892, Vol. I., p. 266) does not hesitate to style 
it "one of the most remarkable of all the known forms of 
human speech." 

Some idea of the general character of the Tagal tongue 
may be obtained from an examination of the text of the Lord's 
Prayer. The version here given is the text in Friedrich Mul- 
ler \Gru7uir, der Sprachw., Vol. II., pp. 149, 150), with modifica- 
tions and corrections of the ^orthography necessary for more 
accurate phonetic transcription. 

Pater Noster in Tagalog. 

Amd ndmin sunema sa lank^it ka. Sambahin ang nkgalantno. 
Father our being in heaven thou. Adored- be the name thine, 

Mupa sa dmin an? kaharianmo. Sundin ang loobmo dito sa 
Come to us the kingdom- thine. Done-be the wilt-thine here on 

lupa parana sa l:4nkt.'it. Bi^avanmo kamin nkgayon nang 
earth even as in heaven. Given- be-by thee to us to-day the 

dmin krinin sa arao-arao, at patHuaHinmo kamin nang dmin 
our food on day-day^ and pardoned be by thee to us the our 

mankga otang paranang pagp;<sauat namin sa nang kakaotang 
many sins even as are forgiven by us the sinners. 

ga dmin. at huna^mo kamin ipahiiitolot sa tokso, 

against us and prevent thou we be cast into temptation, 

at yadiamo kanii sa dilan ma«amd. 

and f reed-be-by thee we from all evil. 

Vocabulary to Pater Noster. 

1. Ama, *' father." This word, classed by many philologists 
with nature-words or baby-words, like our mama and papa, is 
wide-spriad in the. Philippine languages of Malayan stock. 
The expression amd ndmiii,'' owx Father," as applied to the 
Supreme Being, indicates missionary influence. 

2. rimin, " us." The exclusive plural in oblique cases (geni- 
fivr, etc.), of the pronoun of the first person. Before a noun 
<ir verb ^;;//V/ — *' ours, of us," etc. Sa dmin—'' to us, for us, at 
ii«», ngainst us." 

3. -an. Suffix used to form place-names, abstract nouns, 
i^ft., from other parts of speech. Also occurs in the Impera- 

/\. ang, " the." Definite article, used chiefly with the singu- 
lar ninnlxrr, but also in the plural with collective expressions. 

t;, iirao arao, "day-day." The reduplicated form oi drao^ 
"dfiy, Hun." In many more or !ess primitive languages ad- 
• ^^ll^ll expressions are formed by reduplication from time- 
ffOMin. Sa drao-drao^''day by day, daily." 

r» .It, "and." 

/ liij^avanmo, "be given by thee." Literally " thy action 
ttl Uivinj;. ' The word is formed from the radical digay, ''to 
j<lvr," the suffix -an (used to form abstract nouns, locatives, 
t \t ), iind -//i^ (possessive suffix of the second person singular). 
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The Tagal Imperative in -an is really a sort of locative, signify- 
infj as much as ■' the place of giving," or " tlie action of giving.' 
This is one of the most interesting traits of the language. 

S. dilan, "all." 

9. dito, "here." 

10. hunagmo, " prevent thou." Literally "thy preventing,' 
from the radical bunag. " to prevent, to hinder," and the suffix 
-me. 

11. -in. Suffix used to form abstract nouns, etc., also Im- 
perative. 

12. ipahintolot, " be cast." See Nos. ii and 32. 

13. ka, "thou." Postpositional pronoun, second person 
stDguIar. 

14. ka-. Prefi.x used to form locatives, nouns of action, 
abstract nouns, etc., from nouns, adjectives, and (less often) 
verbs. Very commonly used in connection with the suffix -an. 

(5. kahariannio, "thy kingdom." From the radical kari, 
" king, ruler," the prefix ia- and the suffix -mo. 

tga. ka kaotang, "sinners." Reduplicated plural of kaatang, 
"sinner" (from otnng, with ka-). 

t6. kami, "we." The pronoun of the first person plural (ex- 
clusive). 

17. kamin, "us, to us." 

18. kanin, tw kainin, " food." From the radical /'«« or iiiiw, 
" to eat," and the suffix -in. 

ig. lankgit. "heaven." Properly the word /i7/p^^V signifies 
"sky, firmanent," and is widespread among the languages of 
the Malayan stock. In the literature of Tagal Christianity 
lankgit'xs the opposite of tnaanaan. "hell." 

20. lo6bmo, " thy will." From the radical loob, " to wish, to 
will," and the suffi.-c -mo. 

2i. lupa, "earth. 

22. ma-. A very common prefix, used to form adjectives 
from radicals, 

23. mankga, "several, many." This word is used as an ex- 
pression of quantity to form the plural of nouns. 

24. masama, "bad." From the ladical soma, " bad, and the 
adjectival prtfi.x ma-. 

25. -mo, " thy." Possessive pronominal suffix of the second 
person singular. 

26. mupa, "come." 

27. n. A connective letter. Also used to form the genitive 
of Ihe article ang, and of several personal pronouns, etc. 

28. na or nang. A participle used as a preposition or adverb 
with other prepositions, abverbs, etc. Nang is also the geni- 
tive, etc.. of the article ang. 

29. nkgalanmo, " tliy name." From nkgalan, "name," and 
the suffix -mo. 

Jo. nkgayon, "to-day, this day. now." 

31, otang, "sin." 

52. pa-. Prefix, which, among other things, signifies to re- 
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quest or to permit that action indicated by the root-verb. 
Also denotes accomplishment, etc. 

33. pagpa-. Prefix used to form passive voice and for re- 
lated purposes. 

34. pagpasauat, "are pardoned." See No. 36. 

35. para na or para nang, "even as, as, just as." 

36. patauadinmo, **be forgiven by thee." From the radical 
tauady "to pardon, to forgive," the prefix pa-^ and the suffixes 
-in and -mo, 

37. sa, " in, at, about, of, by, to, etc." A particle used with 
the oblique cases of personal pronouns, nouns, etc. 

38. sambahin, "be adored." From the radical samba, "to 
adore, to worship," and the suffix -in. The // is euphonic con- 
nective letter here. 

39. sundin, "be done." The -in is verbal suffix of impera- 
tive and passive. 

40. sungma, " being." 

41. tokso, "temptation." The Pampanga dialect has tooso. 
43. yadiamo, "be freed by thee." Literally, "thy freeing." 

From the radical yadia, and the suffix -mo, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

Anthropoids. E. Selenka's recent elaborate study of 
" Mensehenaffen Anthropomorphas (Wiesbaden, 1900)" con- 
tains much information concerning the growth and develop- 
ment in their childhood and youth, craniology, etc , of the 
orang-utan, chimpanzee, gorilla, and gibbon. Accordingto the 
author, the latest researches seem to indicate that the more 
conservative chimpanzee most closely resembles man, the 
orang-utan and gorilla being much more unlike him. The in- 
fantile skulls of the anthropoids manifest great resemblance to 
each other and to the skull of the human child. The compari- 
son between the earliest stages of development in the gibbon 
and in man are very interesting. Noteworthy is the tendency 
of the orang-utan to form species (there are seven well- 
marked local varieties in Western Borneo). The skull of the 
orang-utan, too, is more highly specialized. Indeed the forma- 
tion of races is still in process with this anthropoid. The 
orang-utan, in general, is further from the gorilla than 
from the chimpanzee. The great sexual dififerences in 
the skull of the orang-utan are noteworthy as compared 
with the striking resemblances between the male and female 
skull in the case of the chimpanzee. There is a concise state- 
ment of some facts in this book bv Selenka himself in the 
" Biologisches Centralblatt " (Vol. XX., pp. 815-818). 



A Degenerate with Anthropoid Characteristics. In- 
teresting in connection with Selenka's study of the anthro- 
pomorphic apes is the description of "Un degenerato anthro- 
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poido" by F. Giannull and N. Maiano, the first part of which 
appears in the "Rivista mensile di Neiiropatologia e Pschiatrta" 
{Ueccmber, 1900. pp. 2-20). In one Pompeo lommaso, aged 
44, a native of Fercntino (Rome), and now in the lunatic 
asylum at Rome, the authors maintain that they have discov- 
ered a case of " prehuman atavistic degeneration." There was 
bad or weak heredity on both sides of his ancestry. He 
learned to walk at five, and when six years of age could speak 
only a monosyllable or so. Both physically and mentally he 
presents many characteristics of an amhropoid or "pre- 
human" sort. A very interesting feature of his language is 
the interpretation of e, in such cases as pera for pra,peld for 
ph, etc. His vocabulary of words and ideas is very poor. He 
knows, e.g., the generic names of some objects, but olten can- 
not name the parts, or species of them. The word for tree he 
can speak, but those for branch, /ca/; etc., escape him. For 
branch {ramo) he will sometimes ZAy stick {b^toju). He will 
call a daisy a flower, but be unable to give it its specific name. 
He gives the names of things he does not know by circum- 
locution-expressions relating to their use, properties, etc. His 
mentality is "certainly not higher than that of the lowest 
savages." His gait is "ape-like," and he likes to sit on the 
ground, roll on the grass, etc. He is omnivorous, but prefers 
fruits and vegetables. 

Samoan Ethnography. In the Internationales Archiv f, 
Ethnographie (Vol. XHI., pp. 177-194) W. von Buetow, of 
Matapoo on the Island of Saiaii, continues his " Contributions 
to the Ethnography of the Samoan islands," with detailed 
accounts of " SeashelU in the Life of the Natives" and of 
" Food." The criterion of the character and endowments of 
primitive peoples, according to the author, is the way in which 
they make the products of nature serve them in the needs and 
necessities of their life. This fact is well illustrated by the 
use the Sanioans make of sea shells. The thirty kinds enumer- 
ated by Herr von Buelow, with their native and their Latin 
names, are employed as follows; Food. 26; spoons, i; 
knives, i; scrapers, 6; head-ornament, i; fish-hooks, 7; 
apparatus for catching cuttlefish, 2; teaf-splitter, 1; canoe- 
ornament, i; saws, 2; borer, i; trumpets, 2; flute, i. De- 
tails of the employment of these gathered during sixteen 
years' residence in Samoa, explanations of their native names, 
etc., are given. The inroad of modern implements and instru- 
ments of European and American manufacture has, of course, 
driven out some of the older uses of these shells. Were it not 
that the quantity of food produced in Samoa exceeded by far 
its quality, says the author, this tall, well-built and well-fed 
people could hardly appear in the condition in which they are 
to-cfay. Among their chief vegetable foods are the Taro 
(Arum esctiUntiim), with its numerous varieties, which is to the 
Samoan what potatoes arc to the Pomeranians; the Uji or 
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yam {Dioscarea), with many subspecies; the Ulu or breadfruit 
(Artocarpus inctsa and A. ititcgrifolia), in great variety aod 
abundance; the Musoa or arrowroot (Tacca pinnatifida and 
Maranthaartindmacea)\ banaija (twenty-five varieties, lormerly 
only three), and introduced within the last century, manioc 
(Matiihot utilissima, and M. aipe), also the sweet potato {IpomtM 
aatas). But, as with Polynesians gi^wtx^iWy, primus inter pares/\s 
the Niu or cocoa-nut ( Cocos niicifera). As narcotic there is the 
kava-xoot. {Piper ?nethisticum) in three varieties. Among ani- 
mals used for food are noteworthy the pig and flying fox 
{Pteropus) or uga, of which there are three species; the hen or 
moa\ several species of wild-doves and pigeon-like birds; 
several sorts of land crabs and tortoises; the larvae of a beetle 
belonging to the Cerambycidce, etc. Almost everything that 
comes out of the sea, and the names of these are legion, is 
eaten. In connection with the fishing for the bouito certab 
interesting rites of heathen origin still survive. The forest- 
village of Aofa in Savai is even now noted for the develop- 
ment of skill in the capture of wild-pigeons. The detail into 
which the author enters makes these ** contributions ** very 

valuable. 

-►-f -»■ + 

Tattooing in Hawaii. To the Internationales Archiv f. 
Ethnographie (Vol. Xlll., pp. 198-201 ) Mr. H. Ling Roth con- 
tributes a brief illustrated article on ** Artificial Skin Marking 
in the Sandwich Islands.*' Ellis* guide, Makoa, had four goats 
rampant on each side of his face; women had the tip of the 
tongue tattooed, and men sometimes; one chief had a basket- 
work pattern on his breast, another man a cocoa-nut palm on 
his arms, etc. Tattooing does not seem to have been a uni- 
versal custom among these islanders. Another fact of interest, 
noted by Chamisso, is the borrowing of foreign patterns. A 
curious fashion was to tattoo one leg and the opposite arm. 
Tattooing is now almost a lost art in Hawaii. 

Easter Island Statues. In the Smithsonian Report for 
1889, Mr W. J. Thomson, U. S. N., published an elaborate 
paper on Easter Island and its monuments. In that paper 
interpretations and translations by the natives of some of the 
tablets were given. On April 14, 1898, Capt H. V. Barclay, who 
when commanding H. M. S. Topazc had visited the island, 
read before the South Australian Branch of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Australasia, a paper on the same subject. 
Capt. Barclay points out the fact that, while the condition of 
the figures indicates ** sudden cessation from work,'* the result 
of some great volcanic catastrophe, there is not in the so-called 
translations of the tablets a word about any such catastrophe. 
Hence, it is reasonable to suppose that the tablets were made 
"subsequent to the date of the half-buried statues, and by a 
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different race of people, who possessed no knowledge of any 
catastrophe." It is apparent also that " many of the so-calied 
translations bear evidence of modern teaching. In [he opinion 
of Mr. J. Edge-Partington, who briefly discusses the matter in 
" Man," for January, 1 901 (pp. g-io), "we arc now no nearer the 
history of the statues, or the meaning of ihe inscriptions on 
the incised tablets, than we were before the publication of Mr. 
Thomson's paper." 

Indonesian Swokus. To the " Annalen des k. k. naturhis- 
tortschcn Hofmuseums" (Vol. XIV., i goo, pp. 317-358, with 
ioi figs.) of Vienna, Dr. W. Rein contributes an elaborate 
essay on " Indouesische Schwe tgriffe." Specimens from 
Mindanao, Sulu, North Borneo, Celebes, Timor, Java, Sumatra, 
etc., are discussed. The " handles " ot swords fall into several 
classes, according to the motif oi the grip,— in Sulu they often 
resemble bird-heatls. , From a study of the Indonesian words 
' for sword van derTunk concluded that ^rr6r«^, was only a vari- 
ation of Portuguese espadaS. This is not certain, however. 

Pipes from Natal. In "Man" for January, 1901, Mr. 
Henry Balfour describes (pp. 11-12), with figures, four pipes 
collected some years ago by Dr. H. D. R. Kingston in Natal. 
The pipes were obtained from Kaffirs, three coming from con- 
vic.s at the stations where Dr. Kingston was medical officer. 
One of the pipes is very interesting, from the fact that " the 
bowl, instead of being laboriously made, after the native 
fashion, out of steatite, or some other stone, consists of an 
ordinary penny stoneware ink bottle, inverted so that the neck 
fits onto the reed, while the bottom has been broken away to 
form an open bowl." A new use for discarded inkbottles! 

Tracks of EtivpiiAn Civilization on the Ivorv Coast. 
In"L'Anthropologie"(yol.XI., igoo. pp. 541-568), M. Maurice 
Delafosse continues his studies "On Probable Traces of 
Egyptian Civilixation and of Men of Ihe White Race on the 
Ivory Coast of West Africa." The topics discussed are; Social 
customs (property, slavery, succession, condition of woman, 
ensignia of power), cosmology, astronomy, medicine, religion, 
funeral rites and cult of the dead. The article is illustrated 
with eight figures in the text. In the tenure of property and 
the treatment of slaves, maternal succession, a high position of 
woman, the author sees proof of Egyptian influence or con- 
tact, but some of these facts are of too general a nature to be 
of much force in the argument. The copper sceptre of the 
Baoult^ (of which a cut is given) M, Delafosse traces back to 
Egypt, together with certain other ensignia of power. The I 

■ deluge legend of the Haoule. their star-lore, astronomical I 
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terms, and "medicine" suggest also Egyptian influences. 
The author, indeed, sees in wowf'aiid kessie, the names of the 
first two ddys of the Baoul^ week, mctanioiphoses of the 
Amnion and Isis of the Egyptians. M. Dclatosse is rather 
too positive in ascribing monotheism to the Baouig and the 
Egyptians. The bull-masks, he thinks, also point in the same 
direction, and many other figures in the liaoule mythology sug- 
gest Egyptian prototypes. The resemblances in funeral ritcs. 
treatment of the dead, coffins, tombs, etc.. are rather too gen- 
eral to place very much stress upon. The author sees more in 
thcie than fuller investigation of the phenomena would, per- 
haps, justify. There are other sections of the study to follow. 



Myc/ENIAN Alphabht. In "L'AnthropoIogie " (Vol. XI,, 
1900, pp. 497-502), M. Solomon Reinach writes of "Ttnioign- 
agcs antiques siir I'licriture myc6nienne." The discovery that 
in the region of Mycenae a system (or rather two systems) of 
writing not directly derivable from those of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Phrenicia, existed as early as 15CXI b. c. was certainly one of 
the most remarkable archceological finds of the last century. 
Between 1880 and 1900 Cnossus has become famous in the 
world of epigraphy, and specimens of the Mycenian writing 
have turned up in the Greek islands, in Syria, in Eg.ypt, etc. 
M. Reinach cites from Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch passages, 
which seem to indicate that the Greek writers were not entirely 
ignorant of the antiquity Snd importance of the Mycenae and 
its precedence over the culture of Phcenicia. Very interesting 
is the author's opinion {p. 502) upon the relations of the /Egean 
culture with that of Egypt : 

" The latest archaeological data do not favor the hypothesis'of 
an Egyptian domination in the jEgean Sea in the age of Minos. 
To-day the influence of the /Egeans upon Egypt seems clearer 
than that of Egypt upon the i^Cgeans. The Archipelago, did, 
on certain occasions, pay tribute to Egypt, but it never adopted 
the civilization of that country. Every year there is an increase 
in the number of arguments making for the independence of the 
vCgean civilization with respect to those of Egypt and Assyria, 
more ancient doubtless, and more advanced, but fitted with less 
power of resistance and expansion." 

In connection with M. Reinach's article should be read the 
paper of Wolters on the finds at Cnossus, in the ArclmologUcher 
Anseiger (_\<^xi, pp. 141-151), with numerous illustrations. 



Laups op Cave Man. In the "Bulletins de la 5oci£t£ 
d'Anthropologie de Paris " (1899. pp. 554-563). M. Emile 
Rivifire discusses "La lampe en gr&s de la Grotte de la 
Mouthe. Dordogne." The specimen described, belongs to the 
Reindeer period, and was found some twenty metres from the 
entrance to the cave of La Mouthe, Dordogne, and resembles 
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not a little the lamp of the Eskimo. Similar lamps have been 
found ill the cave of Coua! in the Department of Lot. and in 
the cave of Mouthier in Charente. On the outside of the 
lamp is a rude pictograph. 

Polished Axes from Fimsterre. The collection of M. P 
du Chatellicr conlains some 900 a.ves oi polished slone, all col- 
lected in the region of Font-l'Abbtf in Mnistere. In a recent 
article, "Haches vn pierre polie-, type de la Guadeloupe, 
recueillies dans la Finisicre." in the "Bulletins de la Soci^tti 
d'Anthropologie dc Paris " (1899. pp. 518-554). D. du Chalellier 
describes some ten, which seem to be identical in shape with 
certain characteristic axes from Guadeloupe, belonging to the 
Carib Indians. 



Bkonzb Age in Paris Basin. L"Abb<? Breuil publishes in 
"L'AnthropoIogie" (Vol. XI., pp. 503-534) under the title 
" Les ^p6es et dagucs du bassin tie la Somme," the first part of 
a detailed, illustrated study of "The Age of Bronxe in the 
Paris Basin." Alter giving a map showing the geogr,iphical 
distribution of the swords and daggers in question, the author 
discusses simple sword blades, tongued and grooved swords, 
fiat-handled swords, swords with bronze handles, accessory 
objects. L'Abbi Breuil notes that, while there is abimdant 
evidence of local varieties, ihe ba^in of the Somme offers very 
close relations with the rest of the Paris basin, the middle and 
lower Loire, and also in Kngland. In the earlier phases of the 
Bronze Age. as represented by swords, the ba in of the 
Somme is less closely related to Armorica and to England, than 
in the later phases. In the first phases of the Bronze Age also 
development in Picardy is quite monotonous, and there is an 
absolute penury in the matter of Hallstatt objects. The 
regularity of distribution of thtse bronze svords and dapgers 
along the basin of the Somme is verv noticeable. Perhaps, 
as the author hints, ihe material came by the waterway. 



Indisn and White in America. The little volume of 
Lieut. George Friederici. " Indianer iind Anglo-Americaner" 
(Braunschweig, 19CO, pp. 147) gives an interesting historical 
sketch of the treatment of the Red Man by the people pf 
Anglo-Saxon descent in America, which is furnished with 
abundant bibliographical references by means of which the 
statements made can be followed up and verified, or more 
extended study of the subject entered upon. Here the sad 
tale of slaughter and deceit, the "century of dishonor," is 
told by one who has devoted years of patient investigation to 
the problems of the contact of races in North America. 





THE TWO QUEENS AND THEIR CASTLES. 



Tbe death of the Queen of England has brought up the 
•abject of the history of that country, during the time of 
it« greatest prosperity and progress. It may not be realized 
by all that this progress has occurred since the discovery 
of America, and while that country has made great progress, 
our OWD lia^ made still greater. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth, who was in her day Eng- 
land'K favorite queen, gives us the date of tbe beginningof 
the highest civilization which England has known, and the 
most brilliant jjeriod of her literature, art, commerce, and 
Rtatesmanshipi a period which was distinguisned (1) by the 
colonization and settlement of this country. (^) by the con- 
test with European nations for supremacy on this continent, 
(3) by the contest with the colonies which resulted in their 
entire independence in 1776, (4) by the long continued 
struggle between the Spanish authorities for dominion over 
the world, and its complete overthrow, which was accom- 

Slished by the naval victories gained at Santiago and 
ianila. 
It was during her reign that Spanish galleons were re- 
turning from the Gulf of Mexico laden with the treasures 
which had been found in Mexico and Peru, and tbe queen 
seized the treasure in the Spanish vessels which had taken 
refuge in English ports. When Sir Francis Drake returned 
from his voyage around the world, Elizabeth visited him on 
board his ship, knighted him, and shared the spoil be bad 
taken from the Spaniards. 

Philip II. of Spain sought the hand of Queen Elizabeth. 
Though she played her game with much skill she would not 
accept the offer. In France the English throne was claimed 
for Mary Queen of Scots. Pius IV. the Pope sought to 
win the queen back to the Church of Home, but unsuccess- 
fully. In 1JJ63 Parliament intreated the queen to marry, 
and it was expected that the Earl of Leicester, who was 
her favorite, would be chosen, and the question of the suc- 
cession to the crown would be settled. 

Piiilip II. laid claim to the English crown as legitimate 
heir of the house of Lancaster. He made open preparation to 
enforce his claim. The Spanish Armada sailed May S9th, 
1588, but a storm compelled it to return. On July 21st the 
two fleets joined in battle near the English coast, and tbe 
Spaniards were utterly routed; the country was delivered 
from the fear of invasion. The war with the Netberlanda 
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occurred during- the same reign. The Spanish soldiers sent 
by Philip II fought in the underground trenches with the 
soldiers of William of Orange, who was defending Protest- 
anism as well as his own country; a war in which the Earl 
of Leicester was interested, and with which England 
sympathized. 

1 he Elizabethan Age is one of the most brilliant periods 
of English history, and the numerous statesmen, soldiers, 
scholars, and other intellectual persons who then existed, 
achieved for it a place in the world's annals which has 
never been surpassed. 

It may be said of Queen Victoria, that the greatest 
CTents in the world's history have occurred during her 
reign. Influences which in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
extended over England and reached this continent like a 
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distant wave, have in the late queen's reign, spread over the 
globe and reached the most distant lands. 

The reign of the two favorite queens cf England mark 
the period of the greatest advance of the power of Enffland 
ever the whole world, as well as the period of the rise and 
progress of this country; so that the English-speaking peo- 
ple hold the supremacy, and Protestanism has gained the 
sway. The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, and the 
settlement of the first colony at Jamestown, are events 
which occurred after the death of Elizabeth, but which 
secured for the English-speaking people supremacy over 
the continent which the Spaniards under Columbus had 
first discovered. The whole history of America may be 
brought into the period which elapsed between the two 
queens. 
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All this is known, for it is recorded in history, and litera- 
ture is full of it; but there are also certain monuments 
which may serve as mile stones to mark the stages of 
pro^^^resK ivhich had been reached. We have on this conti- 
m*nt the ruined tower near Jamestown harbor, and the old 
Spanish convents on the California coast; Enjrland has 
K<Miilworth Castle as her monument of the beginning of the 
jHTiod. This is the tinest ruin in Kngland, tradition refers 
ilH orijiin to the time of King Arthur; but the present 
Htructure dates from the time of Henry I., with extensive 
additions by Klizabeth's favorite, the Earl of Leicester. 
Ilfrc was celebrated the sj)lendid pageants which accom- 
panied the visits of the virgin queen to her high bom 

HUbjCi't. 

KtMiil worth owes it fame largely to Sir Walter Scott. It 
Ih a grand old ruin and whoever has read this great romance. 
haH in it the best ]ucture of Kenilworlh Castle as it is to- 
day, and as it was when visited by Elizabeth. It was then 
in \\\o prime of its magniticence and glory, but it is now in 
ruins. It seems strange that one of the grandest and most 
fxtensivt* of all the castellated structures in Great Britain 
tiliould have been allowed to go to ruin and decay, and 
not hin^- illustrates more clearly the changes that came upon 
the wealth and ]unver and ]>rincely magnificence of those 
old barons, who lived a little less than four hundred years 
iij'.i*. Kenilworth Castle Irings up the name of the Earl 
III l««*icester as well as the name of C;esar. 

lM)v:l*tnd has also the various palaces which were 
ounpic'il by Oueon Victoria, as memorials of her glorious 

I |»f ptiblic has been made tamiliar. by the brilliant voy- 
rt^»e ol tlu* maj:niti^*er.t t!eet ot two empires, which started 
lioni ihv \>\c of Wii:lit bearirg the mortal remains of Queen 
Vu ton.i. when* they had hr.n in >tate in Osborne House, to 
roilhinonth and fioni rortsir.in :th to London. toSt. George's 
iM^prl »n \Vin>or Ca^tle: all o: whic:: are buildings which 
w 111 r.*» down to hsii^ry as ir.e:::or:;;".> of her reign. Uncon- 
nt lo\ihlv we are riMrirc i:u "i:T::e:r > in cur day. as did the 
piople in piehistorii.* tin:ts in their day, to mark the begin- 
uuu*** ♦**»** ^*^** clo>e o! certai:: i:rta: periods of time. 
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A History op Bvbylonia and Assyria. By Robert W. Rogers, Ph. D. 
(Leipzij^). D. U., LL. D., F. K. G. S , Prtifcasor in Drew Theological 
Seminary, Mddison, New Jersey. Ne^ York: Eaton & Mains, 2 vols. 
8 voixx,, 429; and xv.. 418 pages. Price, $5.00. 

Professor Rogers belongs to the growiii>( younger school of Assyriolog- 
istSy and has alteady done some excellvnt work. He pusse:>2es in an 
emineni de>;ree special qtiaiihc .lioiib ii r ti e pr« I'araticii 01 ^ucll a hisiory. 
He has inaatered ins subject, holds hib enl^usla^m under judicious conirol, 
expresses h.s opinion up n un^v tiled que^tlon^ with bCi o>ari> rcterv e. and 
writes With >;rcat clearness. He is a bnil ant. i)ut pniii nt «nd pains-tak.ng 
worker, under whose guidance ttie rcudt-r feel:* ^afe and contioent. He 

Stves lull weight to authoriiies, a>;rees whh them gladly wht n he can, and 
isagreed distinctly but uiodvsly wntn he must. Tins work, like every 
other upon so vast a suiject, must be largely a coinpii.itiuti fioni niiiny 
author.ties, but it is more t.iaii a compilation. Besides ^ailiiring niaierial 
from almost numberless somces. Pr /fesaor Rogers has pushed, in some 
dUrection», original inve:>ti^;«t on^. 

This seem> to us decide dl> the best work, in a comparatively moderate 
conip iss, that has yet appeared on the subject. It commends itself to all 
wno would consuli tne l.tte^t and mo£>t rt liable bources and ^.t^^n an intelli- 
gent untier tanding of tluse old civilizaiions in the lai.d of Abraham and 
the Captivity. 

The SLory of exploration, decipherment, and translation — to me, at 
least, entrancing and exciimg- h.is never hei n told with < qiial lu liies> and 
clearness. We c .n trace ih> dilTerent lines • f invi^iigaiion siep In sep, 
extending to each toiler the iiu ad 01 pr.ii>e that i> his due a^ he contributes 
towards the rinal result. This is lu glorv of these volumes— ih y appeal 
not only to the learning of the scholar, but also to popular inttrcbt and 
tatelligence. 

The nrst clue to the re discovery of the mcirnt langnTfi^esof Bahylon'a 
and Assyri.i was an account of ihe vibit of Odi re, a v\;inderii»p fri.ir.made 
in 1320 A.I)., to the terrace-rock at the ha^e of Mount Rachm* t. He 
speaks of "an huge and might'c citv in <»liie tin e, ro'«ie\iiinp well nigh 
fiftie miles in citcuite*' and ts ' stately pala t s alti>L'eih<*r «"estitute ot an 
inh ibit.iiit." Other ir.iveiUr- lollowed. hut Pieiiodtlli Vaile w as ihr first 
— 1621 A.D.— who sent to Europe some of the -iranif ch r n ters taken 
from the rock in«;criptions, aiid sug'^e i« d that tbev should be read fiMoi 
left to riijht. Thomas Herbert visite«l this ccl br.ited r u k of Persepohs 
and published h s account in severd ed ti ns. He ^iass of tlie >n«cri|iii' ns 
of this ''brave A-itiq'ie-Mo'tumeni" : 'In p rt of this ur-at roomr (not 
farre fr )m the portali) in a mirrour of poli ht ma'b'e, ^vee noted ;dH)iit a 
dozen Ivnes of st'^ange characters, very fa're am' af>par nt to the eve. hut 
so mystical', ^o 'ulh framed, as ro Hietos^'iphirk. no «'!her d -ep 'onctit 
can be more difficultly fancie'i,mo eadv-r-e to ihe intellect " He s.«y8 
that ihis writing "may peradventure conc^-j^le some 'xclle'^t mntier, 
thou£[h to this dav wrapt up in the d m leafrs of ph' icnis obsc rtie." In 
the fourth edition of his narrative — 1677 A. D — is eiven a larger n'lm^er 
of chara^t^r-i than Valle furnis'^eH Sir J »hn C ard n \vt<< ihr fir>t to copy 
an entire inscription. Carsten Nieb'ihr visit- d the o'arein 176^. He ups 
preventc'd from makingr comnlete draw-ntrs of the ruins and rop es ct all 
the inscripti ms by inflamni 'tion of the ev^s, br m hr on bv severe appli- 
cation to his work. He concluded that there were three systems of writing. 
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and discovered their alphabeiic character. MUnler, studying the irsttip- 
tions (urni:])ea by Niebuhr, announced ihai all, with a single txcepiioo, 
were trilinguai— Ihe seiond and ihira beinK Ir^n^latioiis ol the tirsi. 

Anquedl-Duperron published Ibe Zend AveslB in lyji- licmlbe 
vanUge ground of a knowledge o( ilie Avesun, Rask, Burnt uf ai.d oiLeu 
eave llicmsclves lo ihe soluimn of the HersCpolilan pioblem. Ocbrg 
Friedrkh Utolcfend, without the assistance at Oritnial learning, tad 
spts, Uaiiut:, and Xerxis. and a lew oiher 
s beinK conquered. We cannot follow Ibe 
ig field. The triumph of Sir Henry Kaw- 
t. He copiid similar inscripiioi s (rom ifae 
rocks of DthisluD and i.ubhshed his memoir in 1646. 'i he lollowinK ) ear 
this was revciwtd by Edward Hincks wiih high appreciaiion, full maitery 
oE the subject, and a critical acumen that has been rarely equalud in 
Oriental aistusrion. The Old I'ersian lanRuage was conquered. 

We musi now refer lo ihe triumphs ol ihe pick and ; pade in As'jria 
and Uabylonia, Altcralistof Uavellers, from Benjamin of Tudela iifo 
A. D. to those who visited the Eatt some hundreds of >ear5 laier, vhowerc 
little more ihan sight-seer», we come lo the itue expkrers.of whom Jean 
Oiler, a member of ihe French Academy of Insciipiions and Btllcs- 
Lettres— 1734 a d.,— was ihe first who gave himself tn an esrnett slud; o( 
the subject. Among later scientific exploiirs may be named Claudius 
James Rich. Sir Robert Ker Porier, P-ml Emil Bona, Ausie^n Henry 
Lay.ird, Victor Place, William Kenm it Lolms. Sir Henrv Rawlmson. ]. E. 
Taylor. Jules Onp-rr, GenrRe Sm.tb, Hormmd Kassam, ErnrM de Sart<c, 
W.^ham Ha> es Ward. John P. Peters. T. H. Haynes, Hermann V. Hilprecht. 
and Robert KoldcAcy. 

We can not here speak of the IranslalJon of Ihe second lariguage — 
variouslv named Scjthian, Median. Susian, and Amardun— the »ork at- 
Werlergaard, H neks, De Sanlcy. Noni?, Sayce, and Opperl. We are 
more Interested in the third, whch De Sanlcy was th? first 10 call A:syriai>, 
end L5>vensiein the fir^t to assign to the .Semitic family. Hinds aitntked 
the problem— 1846-7 — and definitely delermined the meaning of a number 
of signs and a large part of the numeral*. Bolta showed ih't somenf the 
signs musl be ideograms, and sei down the meaning of several, though tie 
could not read Ihe words. De Sauicy next translated a whole inscription, 
and explained hi<i method word bv word. Hincks published a paper, of 
which Professor Rogers says : '' ll is impossible to read this paper at this 
lite date without astonishment at iis grasp of fundamental principles, lis 
keen insiuht into lineuislic form and lifp, and its amazing di'ptay nf 

flowers ol combination." Rawlinson published his Memoir of the third 
angiiage in ihe liehisiun inscripti-in in i8;i, -'an eT-och-making produc- 
tion." He was ihe first 10 discover that some of Ihe sisns are po'yphroes. 

The numher of Assvriolneivis increased rapidly. The Society ol 
Biblical A'chasology was founded in 1870 wiih Dr. Samuel Biich as pr«i- 
dfiit. W, R. Cooper as secretarv, and Sir Henr« Rawlinson, Rigtit-Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, and Dean R. Payne Sm th as vice-preficknts. 

Now follow ihe S'ory of ihe decipherment and translation of the 
Sumeran and Vannie inscriplionFi; and ihe proof Ihat the cuueifotm 
syllabary was ihe invention of the Sumerian. a non-Srmiiir race. 

Many Assvrioloeists fnllnwed ihe early pi'-neerF. We may name 
Talbol, Lenormanl.Hchrader. Delirz>ch, Hommel Haunt, lensen, Ziinmf rn, 
and Hrnll. A large amniirt of cuneiform literature has been Inst beyond 
recovery, but ihe amount ihat remains h almo'l appalling. About rne 
hundred and six'y thousand lablrlc have been taken from the old lihTariri, 
but unnumbered thousands remain to be discovered. There has been 
made finlvn brilliant beginning. 

Prof'5sor Rf>?ers nnw discusses ihe sources frr the history of Ihe 
Babylonian' and Ai^viims — ihe naiive m"numenl', the Egvp'ian hi"o- 
plyphir tex'.=. the Old Tesiamptil, and the Greek and Laltn wrilen. The 
fir-l is Ihe mott important of all, ihe spcond of liil'e vahie, and the third 
slill retains =nme imporiam-e 10 chprk and rnntro' native writers i>Tid !• 
assist in ordering their detailed materials. The Old TestamenI is Sd im-, 
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portant source. Professor RoRers says cautiously and wiselv: "The gain 
of liie Old Tejiaineni lias been greater trotn Ass;rljn slu'die;', than the 
revefiF, ttiiu^t) 111.' apologs.ii: value o[ munumeiita] teslimony bas ollen 
bctn gruiiily exajjjierattd." 

After 3 citf.ir account of (he lands and peoples of Gi.bylonia and 
Assyria, and the present conrtilion of the chroiiolnRieal problem— the 
r<;sult nt a ihorough study of al[ souices of infnimation— ive come to a 
chLirminK hisiory. WitUout lollowing the story, we mention several points 
in which it exceU. 

By its litip we are able lo follow many of the inlrigiies and slruegles 
of the early petty kinRdomi— with c.ipiiali at Nippur, Ur, Laeash, Erech, 
and other ancient stes^lnr snpteniary. We see them repratedly lise and 
f.ill. Now and then, we ar^ t.ilcen with a peniliar fascination, as the form 
s up in the mists of the past from beneath 
le bonndaiies of hi* empire to the ivest, to 
the north, and to the east, Expectantly we await fuither discoverits by 
ivhich we can fit! in the outline^ thai have hecn made. 

We are led also to a better undersiandiriK of -he differences between 
the cliararter ol ihe peaceful and literary Bahylrnians and ihe warlike 
and cruel Assyrians, and the irreprrsxible conflict that lilted so many cn- 
tiiries. fnailv resullin^ in Ihe drstruction ol both nation?: and at Ihe same 
time we learn ilie motives that led nn lo foreifin ronquests, the changes in 
military tactics and the Iri'aiment of subji ct ti rrilniy 

TKe coniirclion with Bible history is slated with clearnefs; but a solu- 
tion for every problem Is not atiemplrd.and questions are not r^iised meicly 
to let theiti stand tinaiiiwcred. We need not fear fur fie vindication of 
the Old Testament. It can wail. Wc must first cnll in all ihe evidence. 

In this age of exploration and discovery, a hi^iorv of these old n.-iiions 
becomes antiquated in less than a score of years This history of Professor 
Rogrirs in up-toiiate, an! has been prepited with a full maitriy nf Ihe 
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Other his'ories may b- found in the library o 

the tnoiC reliable and latest Information. 
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BABVI.OSIANS AND AssYRiAKS; LiFE AND CusroMS. By Tlie Rev. A. 
H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, iSgg; xii. and 266 pages ti mo. Price (special), gi.oo. 

Professor -Sayce his done peihaps more than anv other writer lo 
popularize Babylonian and other cuneifurin studies. He holds to Ihe 
principlc^a correct one, we think^ihat the people are cniiiled lo the 
results of the latest res-arch in Ka'tern lands, and that the orijjinal dis- 
coverer oiiiiht not lo wait till everv fact can be demon-trated before pub- 
Iishint;. Tne people c in be tin. ted, not. only wiih truth, but also wiih con- 
jecture, if thev be Riven as truth r-r ronjeciiire, respf ctivrly. Many a 
youn^ student hai ow-d lo Prnlessor S.iycf his insuiration in thee sturtfs. 
Bo->ks h ive rapidly flowed from the pen of ih's fnthusiasnc author. The 
work under review is the tat''st. and in some resptct the best. It covers 
gruiin.l not surveved in detail m ordina' v hi-torics. 

It belongs lo the S.inilic scries of Han.dhooks projected by Professor 
I, A. Crae and in course of piih'icalion, Iti content* arp fully siigge'ted 
by the titles of the eleven rhipicrs into which ihe subject is diviiiert ; 
Babylonia and Its Inhabitants; The Kamilv: Education and Death; 
Savery and -he Free Laborer; Manners and CuMoms; Trades. Houses, 
and Land; Waees and Pncc; The Money Lender and Danker; The 
Government and the Aimv: The L.iw; I.eller Writing; Relieinn; and an 
Appendix on Weii.'hls and Measures. The chapters on the (am ly. s^averx , 
banking, and the law are of ab-orbine interest. Special referenrr r- uffe 
lo the contrncl laiileii and business letiers; and the accnuni n iradr-. 
wa^es, and pries is of gre.it intrre-t. We do not know v/hv.r r-an he 
' irae ihal covers the same subjects with co't:'! <iaii.f,, ■■. n. 

(J. N Fradenburgh.) 
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Thb North Americans op Yestkrday. A Comparative Study op 
NoKTH American Indian Lifk, Customs and Products on the 
Theory op the Ethnic Unity op the Race. By Frederick S. 
Dw'Uenbaugh. New York and Lundon: G. P. Putnam's Sons, iqoi. 

The author of this book follows the fashion set by M«ijor J. W Powell, 
which is belter in the breach fnaii in thj observance, ut calling the Ameri- 
can In lians by the strange and barbarous name ot Amerinos. He also 
follows closely the leaJ oi Major Powell and ihe hihiiological Bureau, as 
authority, in his entire treatment of thesiihj ct, rlra^ in)( irom the report^of 
the Bureau and tne Magazine published at VVa-hington — 7'Ae Anthtopolih 
gist, — and ignoring all otucr buutces of inli rmaiiun. nith a lew exceptions. 

It is a well known f.ict that there ;tre wruers in the Interior and on the 
Pacific coast ^ho «<re as well acquainted wiih the North Ameiican Indians, 
as are tho>e who live o i the Atlantic coaat; but bcarcely a reiereiice to 
their wrii>n^s ib contained in this book. 

Evin facts are used whi( h were first brought by explorers and 
published by Societies in the Inteiinr. but are credited to the Bureau of 
£thnoli)Ky (!«re page 41) Oiie would not know fiom this book ihai there 
wcrj anv ar. haeiilogists in tids co:iniry outride of Wa>hiii^ton or ihe cities 
on the Atlantic co lAt. Iherc area fe^v cuis v^hiih ori^^ina ly came from 
Sq-ner and Davis, or fr.>m Geor^'e C tl n, ih ' ceebraied painter, which 
bear thr-ir name; l»ui these arj cred.te«i to the United Males Buieau. The 
Field Col iinb ^n Mus um isal o credited wi.hsomc va uabie plate^, which 
wcr.: produced bv W. H. H ilmes wh» n he was custod an of tne Museum; 
but all private expl.rers have been completely i>;n- red. '1 his is ctrtainly 
a 'great defi :ienc\. and one for vxhi. h th le is no excuse, as the authoi m^st 
know that the information contai -ed in tVie l)0<ks v^lnch he has so siudi- 
o isly ignored, is, s>o far as it ^'oe-, as valuable as thai gathered from the 
AnnuaUof the E hnolo.ical Bureau *n<l Museum Ki p< Tis. A> an liiustia- 
tion, we would re fer 10 the ^aci t^at n arlv all the c»'pp« r relic s which Lave 
been gaiheied by thi VVisj 011-111 Hisioiical Soci.ty, the Daveopurt 
Acadeinv of science, ihe Canad an Instiintf, and many private explorers, 
are ign 'red. Tne >hell K«>r>^eis fom o at Si. Loui^ and Nashville arc 
scarcely n.entioned, and the relics < f the Southern States are not recog- 
nized if they are knowc, h\ the anihor. 

There are b >oks which have b en written hv j?entlemen in the Interior, 
whic I hive been recogn Z'-d as auiliori y and ccrt.tinly de>erve mentn n. 
We would refer to ihe "\cellent b M)k. which ha^ react ei its >econd ediuon, 
bv Geiu-ral Thrusion of lennesNee. enttile«l " Antiquities of Tennt ssee*'; 
also one bv Fred rick H. Ch tpm, ca Ud •* I he Land ot the C ifl-Ov^t Hers"; 
a rec'iit one bv W. K. Mo -r h a 1, em tied " IVems-oric ImpK ments ** , tbe 
excel ent seru-s by H. H. H-imro't. e til <i " Native Kaces of t-e I'acific 
Coast*'; to >av no hini: "f those wl.i(;;h have been issued bv J HE Amkki- 
CAN Antiquarian of Chica.o; (X t'e book by Prof. J. T. S» ort whn h 
bears nearly »he «<ame till' .• rh(» \orih A ncric.ins ol Antiquity," instead 
of *' The North A mricHn of Ye'-tCK ay " 

This i>, hr»vv.-ver. th • dii f « r t ♦i-ni ^^ hich we ^liall make of the book. 
The reader will fiiul 'i an txC'-Hent ^mnin.irN ot tlu- facts contained in the 
Government and o'h-r Keport>, even if t is oibcrwise oehcitnt 111 the 
literature of the subject. 

It beL'ins with :i c( neral ^Vcc'ipt'on of Aniorimn Indians (wild tribes), 
their lan-.-uaiies. di.de' t-,si-. n lanj:nai«- and |ii( iiirt- w i iiiiu s. He lu-xt turns 
to the Mex'can tmi C ntr I Ant-rcan wr iiii^<, insciiiti<n> an«i b(c<ks. 
There follow- ibis a dfsrr pt'ou o b-i-k( try. p tt r\ , u eavinv, rarvn g, 
mo lellin^, and S'U f>ture. Next, ^b•-'lter^, dwt lini:-, and archiiectuie are 
described in a -ii ^le (ivpttr. /\ c af)ltr is devot (M» weapons, armor, 
impeinenis, an I tiais;>or»;«t O": nnotbtr rlK»p er. to mining, metalliir>:y, 
and S'ienre; nnotlier to mnciral in- fumenis, amnsem nt-, aid games; 
another, to work- an I twit cuI iir^ : the la-t two or three, to cu-tons, rere- 
m »n'e<?, 'n^ t'S and tra bfon . or-j tn 7. 'lion ni>d )in\ ernm»'n', oiigin, migri- 
ti >.is, and history. The volume has an excellent appei dix, which contains 
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the names of different stocks and tribes of American Indians, also an 
excellent in itx The publishers have K'ven a very attractive appearance 
to the hook, and deserve great credit for the pains which they have taken 
in lilubtrating it. 



The Cradle of the Republic. Jamestown and James River. By 
Lyon Card ner r>ler. President of the Collej^e of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. Richmond, Va.: Whittct & Shepper^on, igoi. 

Jamestown h is the glory of being the first permanent En^lii.h settle- 
ment \n America, and as such was the cr.idle of ihe republic of ti e United 
States Htrc the tirsi log cabm was built, tne tifbt village aroac, the first 
State Capital was establl^h d. 

Virgmia was the mother of the English colonies in America. On 
Saturdav, December 2ctb, i6c/6, three small vessels— the Sarah Constant, 
the Good^petd, an<l the Discovery — sailed from London with itosoulbon 
board. On Mav Hih, '-we lanjrd all our men," who \*erc ^ei ab(»ut the 
fortirication. The names of ihe first >e>tlers are given, but not the namts 
of the passengers in the vesstU. in this the account differs ffom that of 
th? landin.^ from the Ma> flower upon Plymouth Kock, fortl.o^e names ate 
all well known. 'Ih re is another point of difl'ereiice, Jamestown Haibor 
remains, but the island cm which Jamestown itself was built, las been 
chan)2^ing. an \ Jame-ito** n itself, through other causes has never prospt red. 
In 1017 Jame^tOAn was in a perfect s^taie cf negle( t, the stretts and spare 

Clares were set with tobacco plants, not over five or six houses were 
abitable. 

The Indi.'n massacre in 1622. reduced the settlers in Virginia from 
1,2^8 to 916. Jamestown in 16-^5 contain* d onlv 182 persrns. In 1676,2 
civil war under Nathaniel B.*con n suited in the whole to**n being de- 
stroyed by Hre. In 1^98. the State House fell a victim to the fl.imes. The 
capital was r moved tn William^bu^^^. In 1722, "there was an abunc'ance 
of brick rubbish and three or four inhabited houses in Jamestown. '* The 
aop^armce of the place in 1837 was def-cr.bed by an aniiqu;ry in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. A view of J,unest' wn was skeii bed in 1857, 
and appeared in Windsors "Critical History of America," and is rcpio- 
duced in this book. 

The event wh ch had the most Hifastrons effects, was the sailing irto 
Jamestown Harbor ol the vessel \v» ich rcntained tie hrst cargo of slaves. 
This was in i6ig, the year before the landing ot the P. I^^rim Fathers. The 
sl-^ves were siol n from the We-:i Indic-s, and ni»t iirported from Africa. 
The marriage of John Rolfe to Pocahontas was an event which, in its day, 
was tei-ardi d as verv lomantic. 

This volume will have great interest to antiquarian*?, for it is written 
with great care and contains a faithful lernrd of all the events which 
tr m-pir^d at J <me>town, an account of the celcl)rations at ilie [jlace, uiih 
beautiful pi'-tures of »he locality and houses wbich r» main siandmg in the 
vicinity, in* liding William and Mary College. The volume is neatly 
printed and has an attractive a[)peatance. 
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Mvstic Masonrv; or. The SNmbf)|s of Freemasonry an'^ the Greater 
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Ancient History. By Professor Samuel Ives Curtis, D. D. 
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/t F^ew of Our Exchangees. 

The Popular Science Monthly for September, igoo, cnntains an article 
on the ''Chewing Gum Habt " as bein^ ancient. Columbus shipped chew- 
•"K gum from America, amnn^ other proHucis of ihe continent. For 
January. 1901, this magazine contains tht- address by T, H. Huxley, de- 
livered in 1878. before the Biiti.Oi Association. 

The Iowa Historical Record for igoo contains Fome interesting" articles 
on S:hoolcraft*s observations at Duhuque in 1820, also Major Long's 
description of "The Indian Villages on the Rock River and on the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1817, by Rev. W illiam .Salter, D.D.. which are very valu- 
able. This magazine is dong an excellent work for local history, and 
especially that of the Indians foimerly living within iheir borders. 

The American Anthropologist s nee it became a quarterly has greatly 
improved. It is now one of the best journals on anthiopology. 

The Free Museum of .Scienre and Art, Department of Psychology 
and PaIeontolo>jy, University of P^^nnsylvana, Bulletin^ Vol. II., No. j, 
January, 1901. This niim' er contains the account of the Dickeson Coi- 
Itfftion of American Ant'qmties. iihipirated ; aho a catalogue of collections 
from Mi-sis^sippi, Mexico, Asia, Peisia, Polynesia, Africa, and Europe, and 
a special collection of fans. 

The Open Court for February, iqoi, contains an interesting article 
(illustrated) on **Anubis, Seth, and Chr f-t; or, the Sirnificance of the Spftt 
Crucifix," bv the editor, and aNo "I he Hebrew Conception of Animals.** 
by E. Martinengo Cesaresco, al-oa "History of Elementary Mathematics.** 

The American Historical Review for January, iQOi, contains a critici«ni 
on " I'he Legend of Marcus Whitman,' bv Edward G. Bourne, which 
takes the ground that the grnerallv accepted storv is rnhistorical and 
largely false. The stcrv may not be capable of proof, but it will be £^ener* 
ally believed notwithstanding. 

The Journal of American Folk- Lore for Dec**mber, iqco, has interest- 
ing articles bv Miss Alice C. Fleicht-r. Rowland B. Dixson, A, F. Chamber- 
l/»in, Mrs. I.C. Chamberlain. Rev. VV. M. Beauchamp, and others. It it 
one of the best of our exchanges. 
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The Indian Antiquary, Part CCCLXIX., Vol. XXIX., October, igca 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Brituin and 
Ireland, \'o\ XXIX, (New Series, Vol. 11.), No?, 3 and 4. 

Correspondenz Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologies 
Ethnoiogie, und Urgachichte, 

Journal de la Socit^ti dcs Americanistes de Paris, 

The Indian Review^ Madras, India; puhli^hed by F. A. Natesan & Co, 

The Periodical, London, England; published by Henry Froude. 

Science of Man. Jonrml of the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australia. Sydney. N. S. W. 

Bulletins et M i moires de la Soci^t^ d Anthropologie de Paris, 
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BLACKFOOT AMUSEMENTS. 

BV JOHN MACLEAN. 

On the banks of the Old Man's River, in the days of the 
buffalo, the lodges were often pitched on the summer eve- 
nings, and as the river ran lazily onward, there came floating 
on the breeze the songs of the natives with their merry lilt 
and sonorous strains. As the male band beat on the tom- 
toms sitting in the centre of the group of men and women 
under the trees, the deep bass of the male singers mingled in 
harmonious sweetness with the voices of the women. From 
four to six men beat their separate tom-toms, and led in the 
singing. The bodies of the players swayed in unison with the 
music. The words of the native songs are few, each verse 
consisting of one or two words repeated. Some of the songs 
seem to consist solely of the music with the exclamation, 
Hai-a, Hai-a. There arc songs of love with their amorous 
music, lively tunes which* cheer the heart and compel the 
singer to sway his body, as he thinks of the dark-eyed 
maiden in the lod^e. The war songs have martial music deep 
and strong, arousmg the passions and quickening the soul 
with the promise of victory. The medicine man sings his in- 
cantation chant to drive away the spirits which are troubling 
the patient, and to attract the gods of the prairie, whowill aid 
the performer in overcoming the disease. The lodges are lit 
on the winter evenings with glowing fires, and as the gamb- 
ling parties sit in the lodges the players sing their gambling 
songs, invoking the aid of their familiar spirits to ensure suc- 
cess. You can distinguish the songs of the gambler from that 
of the medicine man by the lively strains of the former, and 
the low, monotonous chant in the sick lodge. The lonely 
rider sings his loudest and merriest lays as he rides on his 
cayuse across the prairie, and the native concert with its or- 
chestra of drums, and the voices of men and women charms 
the ear and enlivens the heart with the swing of the music. 
At the Sun Dance the medicine man in his bower chants his 
grave petitions in measured tones. The old man or woman 
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sings an impromptu song in memory of the hero of the hour, 
and all the company within the Medicine Lodge sends forth a 
mighty volume of song in honor of the day, or to commemo- 
rate some stirring events in the history of the tribe. I 
learned from my friend Jerry Potts, the native interpreter 
who wayliighly.esteemed by the Indian and white people, that 
there existed a historical song, similar to the song of Hia- 
watha as recorded in The Iroquois Book of Rites, and the only 
person who knew it was Manistokos. Before I was able to se- 
cure this important record of the Blackfeet, the aged chief 
died, and I was never able to verify the statement of the in- 
terpreter. The Bldckfoot Coronach saddens the heart of the 
listener as he catches the strains from the lips of a woman or 
an aged man, for it speaks of death. The plaintive cry of the 
bereaved is the expression of the pent-up emotions, and as 
the name of the deceased is uttered in the song of death, 
and the hunger of the heart yearns for the return of the de- 
parted, it seems like a song from the other world. The fol- 
lowing are the words of a native song, sung by a warrior to 
his wife on starting! on a war expedition : 

Nitaumatupo, Nitaisumo, Nitakuqkaiai, 
Kakauasanet, Minists, Nitakakiapoye. 

I am starting on a long journey. I am almost gone. 

Only cry a little. I will bring back berries to eat on the way. 

A young warrior on going to war sings a song to his sweet- 
heart which was given to him by a wolf, while he was 
dreaming : 

Sumokit notauoqkutan, Niitaipetsc omatQpo, 
Kakauasanet, Nitaisumo, Aitsinumokit. 

Look at me, my love. I am just starting. Only cry a little. . 
I am almost gone. Make me moccasins. 

There were three sisters and three brothers in one family, 
and the eldest sister having determined to discard her hus- 
band for another man, sings as follows : 

Pincnapunit Nitaikimao, oma manikupi, 

Nitaustapiksistao, omanoma, Nisisake, KomoqpTsinikimoqpoa. 

Don't tell on me. I am taking pity on him. 

I took pity on this young man. I threw off my husband. 

I have sometimes taken pity on you. 

A native word as translated above by a single sentence 
forms the burden of a verse, and emphasis is laid upon a syl- 
lable, prolonging it to suit the measure. The foreigner is at- 
tracted by the music more than by the words, and when the 
ear has become accustomed to the tribal strains, there is 
pleasure which is greatly increased by the place, the dress of 
the singers and the occasion. 
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At the various native feasts large quantities of tea are 
drank, until the beverage becomes intoxicating. Attracted by 
the hearty singing in one of the. log buildings in the camp of 
Medicine Calf, I entered and sat down on the peeled log 
which formed the front part of the bed. The company con- 
sisted of old men. and the feast was similar to a social gath- 
ering for music and conversation with refreshments. Some 
women brought in pails of tea hung on long poles borne by 
two, and when these were deposited in the center of the 
building, one of the women took a pail and a tin cup and 
passed along in front of each member of the assembly. Fol- 
lowing the custom, I took the cup, and dipping it in the pail 
drank the contents and handed, it back to the woman. It was 
tea pure and simple, without milk or sugar, and It was not un- 
pleasant to the taste. Pail after pail was emptied until the 
twenty-five men had drunk from twelve to twenty cups each, 
and then hilarious through the influence of the beverage, the 
songs waxed louder, and the tales of heroism became more 
exciting. A blind warrior related his adventures with the 
Sioux, and as he fought again the battles of other days, he 
raised his voice, smote his hands together and trembled with 
delight. The listeners clapped their hands andshouted, and I 
must confess that I was not a silent listener, for I could not 
help expressing my delight at the courage and success of the 
aged brave. Sometimes these tea feasts ended in a dance, 
but on this occasion the brave men told their experiences on 
the field of battle, and then some one would start a song, 
which would be taken up by the whole company. 

There are numerous dances engaged in by the people, the 
most notable being the Beaver Dance, the Bull Dance, the 
Pipe Dance, the Buffalo Dance, and the Sun Dance. The 
Buffalo Dance was an important event previous to the advent 
of the white men, when the natives were wealthy and proud, 
but in later years it has been shorn of its glory, and is now a 
begging dance or a social circumstance. In all the dances the 
sexes danced alone. In this particular dance the bodies of 
the men were painted with various devices, some of them re- 
lating to the status of the wearer, and others without signifi- 
cation. 

A group of warriors drove into the old police fort at Mac- 
leod one morning, followed by some women with travaiUettx, 
The horses and men were grotesquely painted, and as they 
advanced they made known their presence by shouting in the 
air. Having tied their horses in convenient places, and se- 
lected a level spot in the center of the fort, the women 
formed a ring by themselves, four men with tom-toms sat 
apart, and the native spectators sat in a circle, amongst whom' 
were the dancers. So soon as the quartette band opened the- 
proceedings by beating upon their clrums, the men and women. 
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all )oin)?d in the singing, and three or four men spranjT to Iheif 
feet, and danced heartily, shouting as they lifted their feet 
from the ground. These men were dressed in buffalo hides 
with the skin and horns fastened upon their heads, and after 
shouting and leaping to their own satisfaction, one by one 
they sat down exhausted, and others took their places. The 
movements of the dancers were very grotesque and irregular, 
consisting of leaps in the air. the raising of one foot and then 
another, and contortions of the body, accompanied by shouts. 
This dance was probably learned from the Sioux Indians. In 
one of the famous war dances of the Blood Indians, the drum 
which was used to arouse the martial spirit of the warriors 
was purchased from the Sioux. 

Gambling is a native propensity. Night and day small 
groups of men or of women may be found in the lodges play- 
ing cards for stakes of various kinds. This is one of the ad- 
juncts of civilization, as the Indians possess not any cards of 
native origin. Horse racing for stakes is frequently indulged 
in by the male members of the tribe. Foot racing is another 
kind of sport which seems to have been introduced by the 
white men. There are many excellent runners among the 
natives. Occasional foot-races are indulged in by the younger 
members of the tribe, but these are juvenile forms of sport, 
which do not account for the speed of- the men, A gooQ run- 
ner will be able to keep up with a horse day after day, and if 
the road is winding will beat the animal, by taking advantage 
of a short cut now and again, and you need not be surprised 
if the man can get ahead of the brute a mile or two, by plac- 
ing reason against physical endurance. 

The days of the arrows with the flint heads have passed 
away. The arrowheads ttiade from hoops taken from barrels 
arc no longer in use. The flint-lock gun of the Hudson Eay 
regime has been discarded for the Snider rifle, and others of 
later invention. The natives have informed me that they 
could kill more buffalo with the fiint arrowhead than with the 
rifle, because they aimed at the heart of the animal, whereas 
with the gun they were careless and more excited, and consc- 
-quently less successful in the hunt. Since the buffalo have dis- 
appeared the zest for hunting has waned, and experts with Ihc 
rifle are not so numerous as in former years, as they disdain to 
shoot ducks and prairie chickens, because it is too expensive 
to use a rifle in shooting them, and should they kill them they 
will not cat them. Buffalo hunters cannot condescend to 
shoot small game. Some of the bands of the Blackfeet will 
not shoot fowl or fish as they are taboos. 

The luxury of the camp, the bond of social life, the pre- 
cursor of treaties and the adjunct of native religion is smok- 
iag. Sometimes a small company of men will assemble in a 
lodge, and as soon as they are seated ihe host brings out his 
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pipe with a long stem, and havIng^ cut the tobacco and mixed 
in the kinm-kimtic, the pipe is filled and lighted and passed to 
the end of the line or semi-circle. Half a dozen hearty puffs or 
more are given, and then one long inhalation, and as he passes 
the pipt stem forward to his neighbor, he sends a long stream 
of smoke through his nostrils. Kach member of the group 
smokes in the same fashion. When the pipe has reached the 
host, and he has enjoyed his smoke, the pipe is passed along 
the course it came, and with stem forward, for there is due 
formality even in an Indian lodge in the passing of the pipe. 
When it has reached the first man, the same method is fol- 
lowed as before, each smoker taking his hearty whiffs with a 
final draw, and the expulsion of the smoke through his nos- 
trils. As they are smoking for pleasure, and it is not a cere- 
monial smoke, they indulge freely in conversation during the 
season of smoking. Their conversation is similar to that of 
any other group of men gathered for a chat. It may be polit- 
ical, relating to themselves, and then will consist of personal 
experiences and observations, with arguments drawn from the 
speaker's study ol the question. It may touch upon the affairs 
of the tribe as affected by other tribes, or the white men and 
the government in the country. Stories of otht-T days, per- 
sonal adventures, the battles of the tribe, talks about men and 
things, the great men of the tribe, the weather, political and 
social economy, religious observations and the petty gossip of 
the camp furnish topics for conversation, and as the smoke 
encircles the heac's of the speakers the tongues arc loosened, 
the memory and imagination quickened, and a pleasant hour 
or two is spent in the lodge on the plains. Twice or three 
times in ten years did I see a native smoke a small white 
man's pipe alone, and then it struck me as an important factor 
in developing the individuality of the man, though I could not 
help feeling that he was isolating himself from his people, and 
his modes of thinking were forcing him into new channels, 
which ran alongside the civilization of the white man. When 
a man smoked alone he used a pipe with a long stem, shorter 
usually than that employed in company. A woman smoking 
alone or in a company of women employed a short pipe of the 
fashion of the white men. A native pipe for women had al- 
ways a shorter stem, and resembled the working or traveling 
pipe of the men. As in dancing and in feasts the sexes were 
separated, so also in smoking, the same custom was followed, 
the men and women smoked in distinct groups. Ceremonial 
smoking was different from smoking for pleasure. Then sa- 
cred pipes were used and ceremonial forms induced by their 
religious beliefs. Around their sacred fire at the Sun Dance 
the chiefs sat smoking a medicine pipe. Before it was lighted 
the stem was pointed to the sun and to the four points of the 
compass as a sacrifice, and an act of worship. At powwows. 
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due solemnity was given to the occasion by smoking before 
the talking commenced. The long stem was significant, as in 
meeting an enemy upon the prairie, when It was held toward 
him and touched, the two strangers would sit down together 
and smoke, and their tribal enmity was exchanged for personal 
friendship. Tobacco was used as a peacemaker, and so 
strongly did we believe in this medium or token of amalgama- 
tion of interests when it was accepted, that during the rebel- 
lion of 1888, when reports came to us that some of the peaceful 
tribes had taken the tobacco sent them by the rebels, we were 
thrown into consternation. 

Guessing with money is a game of the white men, adapted 
to native conditions. Throwing the wheel is a native game, 
which the Blackfeet say was taught them by Napio. the Old 
Man of the Mountains, and for cotroboralion they will tell you 
of the rocks in the vicinity of the Crow Nest Pass where Napio 
himself played the game, and if you are still in doubt, you may 
go there and see them for yourself. A space upon the prairie 
IS marked off from fifteen to eighteen teet long. A board of 
any length is placed at one end of the course, A couple of ar- 
rows and a wheel furnish the whole apparatus for the game. 
The arrows are those in common use, and since the advent of 
the white men the heads are madeof hoop iron, which are 
fastened with sinew to the end, the stem being split, and the 
head inserted therein. The wheel is made of wood or iron, 
and when of the latter material it is the product of the white 
jnan's skill. It is usually from four to six inches in diameter, 
sufficientty heavy to run on the ground over the course when 
thrown. Strings of sinew ornamented with beads are fastened 
diametrically on the inside, and upon one of these strings is a 
colored bead which is the special mark in the game. An equal 
number of contestants participate in the game; the usual num- 
ber is two, but I have seen six persons engaged in it, and also 
instead of one board there have been at various times a board 
at each end of the course to .save time In going from one end 
to the other. Each of the two contestants holds an arrow in 
bis right hand, the wheel is carried in the right hand, and as 
they start together running, the wheel is trundled on the 
ground, and when within a few feet of the board the arrows are 
thrown against the board, and when they fall the head of the 
arrow which lies nearest to the head on the wheel is the win- 
ner. The contestant who wins the largest number of runs is 
the victor and secures the stal:es, 

The native boys secure much pleasure from throwing clay 

< fastened to the end of sticks similar to the sport of the white 

L boys. An aboriginal game of the young lads of the camp 

consists in throwing arrows. The arrows are sharpened at the 

point and have not any head attached. Walking along the 

trail from one camp to another, or going ; ' ' ' 
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engaged in any pursuit which involves walking or easy running, 
he lads throw their arrows ahead of thern, and the arrow-which 
goes farthest or lies nearest to a given point is declared the 
winner, Men, women, and children sport themselves in the 
water, sometimes both sexes swim in the same part of the 
river, without any clothing. They swim in dog fashion, throw- 
ing the hands alternately forward, and as they rise and fall in 
their progress, they allow the water to fill their mouths with- 
out swallowing any, and then squirt it with great forces Al- 
though they are expert swimmers, they are afraid when in a 
boat, and men and women will shout with apparent fear in 
crossing a river. They are more at home on the back of a 
horse, or holding on lo the tail of the animal when crossing a 
stream than in the boat of a white man. 

Odd and even is a boy's game. One of the lads holds both 
hands closed, palms downwards, within one' of which is the 
article hidden, and as he puis forward his hand toward his op- 
ponent, he sways his body and sings a native song as the gam- 
blers do when engaged in their play. The other lad holds in 
one of his hands a small piece of word which he places in 
the hand where he thinks the article is hidden. If he has 
guessed rightly he takes the place of his opponent, and the 
same operation is gone through until the game is finished. 

These various forms of amusements serve to bind the peo- 
ple together by the mingling of the members of the bands, 
the monotony of the camp is relieved and the strain of idle- 
ness is lessened by driving away dull care, and inducing mirth 
in the lodges on the plains. The games may not be very en- 
lightening, and the pale face may look upon them with a curi- 
ous eye, yel they are factors in the growth of native civiliza- 
tion which cannot be despised, and are worthy of study as ex- 
pressions of native modes of life and thought. 



WOODEN RELICS. 

iiV GEORGE E. LAIDLAW. 



I WAS thinking of v/ooden relics the other day, when exam- 
ining some ash heaps, and wondered if anybody ever got any, 
' though sometimes "fish stakes" are found at Lake Simcoe, 
which are supposed to be parts of fish traps made by the Hu- 
rons and planted in the narrows between Lakes Simcoe and 
Couchiching. 

The modern relics in wood consists of wooden swords for 

beating mats in their weaving; mallets A'hich are made of a 

und stick and dressed down to a handle. These may be any 

size, and are used in splitting slats for canoe ribs and beating 

strips of ash so that the annual growths are separated from 
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each other, and forming under this process long strips or rib- 
bands of wood which the Indians plait into large baskets. Of 
course digging sticks among the western tribes and paddles 
amongst the eastern tribes, and the carved boxes of the west 
coast, and dug-out canoes are well known. I cannot recall any 
more wooden relics at present. 

Lately I have been finding large pits on brows of hills over- 
looking water, in one case they were in a row, three were con- 
nected, and one a little distance off. They were on the brow 
of a high hill overlooking a lake. Dimensions as follows: 
three pits 42 paces long, 12 paces wide, 10 or 12 feet deep, sep- 
aratee! from each other by a narrow elevation which did not 
reach the top. Very wild country. Immediate neighborhood 
grown up with large timber of second growth. Fourth pit 32 
paces north of three pits, in same line N. and S. Dimensions, 
10 paces diameter by 5 feet deep, 30 rods from shore. 

Two pits lesser north-east of greater and about 20 rods 
distant. Diameter, larger 188 feet in circumference, 15 feet 
deep ; smaller pit 53 by 43 feet diameter ; both pits on brow 
of hill facing southeast, very high and overlooking a river, 
within a quarter of a mile of village site (ancient). 

I have no idea as to their use. Local Indian tradition says 
that they were built by the Mohawks for defensive purposes 
against the Missasagas who now occupy this county. The 
Missasagas are an Algonguin people who supposedly came in 
here after the extermination of the Hurons and their kin or 
allies by the Six Nations. 

A. F. Hunter, of Barrie, is investigating the subject of ofi* 
suary pits situate on hills, but these are small. I cannot think 
they were used for defensive purposes for there is no water 
near them ; they show no remains of embankments or pali- 
sades, and they would be subject to attack from above, namely 
from trees. I m positive that they are not natural "sink 
holes." 

I did not examine them closely for I wished to have some 
competent authority from the Canada Institute or Educational 
Department with me when I did. They are large for ossuaries. 



SOME INDIAN WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY 
THE AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 

BV JOHN FBASER, LL D., SYDNEY. 
PART U. 

A FEW results may be gathered from this inquiry as law- 
ful deductions from it, and these results may be handed 
over to philology, to anthropology, and to ethnology. 

1. TO PHILOLOGY. 

A simple monosyllable *<7. having a very simple meaning', 
viz.1 "with " has spread itself from the banks of the Tiber 
to Samoa and Japan in the far East, and has given birth to 
very many derivatives by a simple modification of its orig- 
inal form or by simple accretions. Some of these deriva- 
tives have retained the original meaning of ka ; others have 
come to be used to designate many different relationships 
of family life. It therefore follows that (1) the present 
state of language proceeds from an evolution, a develop- 
ment from scanty and simple materials ; (3) the germs of 
all languages lie in a small stoclt of monysyllables express- 
ing concrete elementary ideas ; (3) the original store was 
the common possession of the yet undivded mass of man- 
kind, for it is impossible to believe that races so diverse as 
the Komans and Greeks, the Indians, the Papuans of Tor- 
res Straits, the Melanesians, the Maories and Samaoans 
should have all independently invented this syllable ka to 
represent "companionship" and •■relationship;" therfore, 
they must have got it from one common source ere yet man- 
kind had separated or had begun "to speak with other 
tongues;" (4) if the conjunction words I have cited are 
taken from this root ka. then the Greek (kai). the Latin 
(co-, cum, ac, que) and the Celtic (ag-us) left the parent 
stock of language before the root X'^had softened itself into 
the Vedic ram, meaning "with." and thus the Greek iru/i, 
" with " belongs to a later agethan kai. " and ;" and it is 
also probable that Chinese and the eastern monosyllabic 
languages of Asia, (which belong to the early stage) have 
still the root ka in its simple state ; (5) the forms which ka 
has assumed in the various languages now under considera- 
tion lead one to believe that each national speech left the 
parent home carrying with it all the essential primitive 
words of common use in their simplest forms, and that e^ch 
developed these root words in their own way. Thus ka, 
CO, cum, ac, may belong to the parent stock ; then kai is the 
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first development ; then in the next stage come kai 
kai-nga, kai-nanga and other independent formations 
this place also belong ka-ka, ka-ra, andall the words ' 
from them ; thus the language of a tribe or nation l __ 
ally develops with its varying wants, until it is fit to ex- 
press all that the national life requires ; (6) an acquaintance 
with the Oceanic languages may be of some service to the 
classical philologist and may even throw some light on ob- 
scure derivations in Greek and Latin ; help from any quar- 
ter, even from the blacks of Melanesia, is not to be des- 
pised. 

II. TO ANTHUOFOLOGY. 

Within the limits of this enquiry there is no evidence to 
support the theory of Sir John Lubbock and others that re- 
lationship is a matter, in the first instance, of tribal organ- 
ization not of blood, tlien cf maternity, then of paternity, 
and ultimately of family life. For, in my examination of 
the terms of relationship used by these black races which 
for the moment I shall call Allophyllan. and which their 
language proves to be older than the Vedic Aryans, there 
are words everywhere to mean the family relationships such 
as an "elder brother or sister, " a " man's brother," a "wo- 
man's sister," and the like ; and these terms all come from 
a pre-Vedic root denoting the association of these persons 
in couples, not of tribal organization but of family life— their 
association either for the protection and care of the elder 
towards the younger in the family or the tie that comes from 
the natural affection of the brother and sister who comes 
closest together in the family, To the same effect is the use 
of tile Oceanic word soa.koa, "a companion, a wife," and 
lli(.' other words quoted of that kind. For soa. koa. do not 
mark the general and wide companionship arising from tri- 
bal organization, but the close and intimate connection 
which is imjilied in our English expressions, "a well- 
inutcbed/>fl('r," "an affectionate .ri/zz/^/c ," hence the Melane- 
»llin koa-lo is "a man and wife," that is, a couple in the 
marriage relation ; and again ko means the second of the 
imir whom we call brother and sister— not in their tribal re- 
lalhin but as "companions" in the family— not as sister to 
«i*iti*r but as brother to sister or sister to brother, Underly- 
bilt thin there seems to be the principle from which comes 
iiifilrlnrchal inheritance, namely, that a sister is by nature 
iilurt.' nllled to a man than his brother is, and hence Au heirs 
HVP bin sister's children. This cannot be an arrangement of 
Hlfm tribal invention ; it arises out of family life. To tbe 
•»Hnu> i«ITect are some Ebudan expressions for other marriage 
' I TLi'""*'''!'^ ' '*"^ instance, a man or a woman in the island 
I'l MkIii culhi a "father-in-law" (//(iwww kon {ataman means 
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"raale") which implies that the speaker and he ^•ce a couple, 
closely allied in virtue of a marriafje connection ; there is 
nothing tribal in that. On the same idea is founded the ww 
of Efate. by which a man addressed his "mother-in-laft," 
and his father-in-law." That is a marriage relation, not a 
tribal one ; and the word comes ixom. ma, which, like ka, 
Bimply means "with ;" mo then signifies "•alliance," " affin- 
ity." nearness by marriage. This is fully brought to view in the 
Efatcse term, wc-na-ki, which is applied to those who are rela- 
ted to one another as mo-iia. that is as "father-in-law." " mo- 
ther-in-law," "son-in-law." With this compare the Greek tui- 
ySfos and the Arabic ham. Iiamo. Hebrew liam. ina 11 of which 
the first idea is that of '■ union " by marriage. 

Another Ebudan term of the same kind is taku. which on 
the island of Epi is a " brother-in-law ;" this also springs from 
the family, and not from the tribe, and is, I believe, the same 
word as the Australian f:aku, already quoted. 

These examples 1 have purposely taken from the Melane- 
sians of the New Hebrides; for Sir John Lubbock cannot say 
of them that their languages reach anything higher than the 
most rudimentary stage of social life. The same scientist and 
his followers have always spoken of (he " Australian savages 
as the very lowest of all tribes. " 

i will now interrogate them about tliiir words of relationship, 
and will try to find out if these come from " tribal organization " 
or marriage ; for as the Australians are believed by him and 
others to be lowest in the scale of hunnanity, their words of re- 
lationship must therefore be of primitive origin and a fossil 
embodiment of the condition of men in the earliest stages of 
society, in fact a reliable record of thi^ condition of Primitive 
Social Life. 

For that purpose let us examine first the terms used by the 
Diytri and the Barcoo tribes already given — ka-reti, "a wife's 
biolher," " a sister's husband." ka-mari. "a husband's sister," 
" a brother's wife," and ka-kugaja. a daughter's husband. I se- 
lect these words because the other words i-aka and hiku do not 
clearly mdicate marriage ; but in these the marriage relation 
cannot be ijiistaken. In order to ascertain whether or no the 
relationship is really founded on tribal organization which Sir 
John Lubbock declares to be the foundation of the earliest con- 
dition of social life, let me apply these three name to what is 
known in Australia as the Kamalarai system of tribal classifi- 
cation. There the rule is that a 



Ippai^a Kubbitha, Murri and Matha. 

Kumbo — Matha, Kubbi and Kubbitha, 

Murri — Butha, Ippai and Ippatha. 

Kubbi — Ippatha, Kumbo and Butha. 
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Now to show that the term ka-reti, " a wife's brother," " a 
sister's husband," does not fit into tribal classification, I apply 
its meaning thus: 

For a ivife's brother — I, a male, am a Kubbi ; my wife is an 
Ippatha ; her brother is an Ippai ; but Ippai and I belong to 
two different classes. Therefore this term of relationship is 
not the outcome of tribal organization. 

For a sister's husband — I , a male, am a Kumbo ; my sister is 
a Hutha ; her husband is a Murri. but I and Murri are of differ- 
ent classes. Therefore this term of relationship does not come 
from tribal organization. I, a female, am an Ippatha ; my sis- 
ter is an Ippatha ; my husband is a Kubbi; but Kubbi and I 
are of different classes. Therefore, etc., ka-mari, " a husband's 
sister," " a brother's wife." 

For husbantfs sister ~\, a female, am a Matha ; my husband 
is a Kumbo ; her sister is a Hutha ; but I and Matha are of dif- 
ferent classes. Therefore, etc. 

For brother sivife — I, a male, am an Ippai ; by brother is ao 
Ippai ; his wife is a Kubbitha ; but Kubbitha and I are of dif- 
ferent classes. Therefore, etc. 1, a female, am a Kubbitha; 
my brother is a Kubbi; his wife is an Ippatha; but Ippatha 
and Kubbitha are of two different classes. Therefore, etc., 
KA-BUJACA, a daughter's husband. I, a female, am a Matha ; my 
daughter is a Matha ; her husband is a Kumbo ; but Kumbo 
and Matha are of different classes. Therefore, etc. 

Now let us take just two other examples of relationship. 
The tribe of blacks on the Tweed River in the extreme north- 
east of New South Wales say ka-ne, "a sister's son," but the 
DiyCri in the very heart of our continent use its derived form 
KA-NiNi to mean "a daughter's son," "a sister's daughter's son." 
Let us examine these in the same way. 

Ka-ni, "a sister's son." I, a male, am a Kubbi ; my sister 
is a Kubbitha ; her son is Murri. Therefore, etc. 

I, a female, am a Kubbitha ; my sister is a Kubbitha ; her 
son is a Murri. Therefore, etc. 

Ka-ni-ni. "a daughter's son," "a sister's daughter's son." 

For a daughter's son — I (w) am a Kubbi ; my daughter is a 
Butha ; her son is an Ippa. Therefore, etc. 

1 (/) am a Kubbitha ; my daughter is a Matha ; her son is a 
Kubbi ; he is my tribal brother. 

For sister s daughter s son — I (»i) am a Kubbi ; my sister is a 
Kubbitha ; her daughter is a Matha, and Matha'sson is a Kubbi; 
he is my tribal brother. 

I am a Kubbitha ; my sister is a Kubbitha ; her daughter is 
a Matha ; Matha's son is a Kubbi ; he is my tribal brother. 

From the foregoing tests by analysis it is clear that mar- 
riage and blood relationship are adverse to tribal organization, 
and throw the tribal classification out of gear ; for, to take ths, 
example I gave first my wife's brother (ka-reti) would be" 
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against mc in a fight of clans,' as he belongs to a different class 
of the tribe ; and my sister's son (ka-ni). although I (male or 
female) and my sister are of the same blood, might have to be 
on the side of my opponents in the fight.' 

Now, such words as ka-bo, ka-maki. which express a mar- 
riage relation are quite as old as kaka and kaku which may be 
regarded as tribal ; indeed. I would say that they are older, for 
they are formed from the bare root by adding on terminations 
which are peculiarly Australian, while X'i7^'i7 and kaku have their 
location to this hour in the common dialects of India. 1( I am 
correct in this reasoning then it follows that the marriage rela- 
tion, through the words to signify it, has a strong claim to be 
regarded as the predecessor and the basis of tribal organiza- 
tion. 

In supportof this contention I would bring in here a witness 
from Efate of the New Hebrides. My witness is the Efatese 
word of relationship ^^d/-(-jM, which by etymology is the same 
as the Australian ^i7/-(-/i", the subjoined formatives alone being 
different. Now, you may have observed, in a former part of 
this discussion, how often I have quoted words which mean " a 
sister's brother," " a brother's sister," but none to mean a sis- 
ter's sister or a brother's brother ; that is, the sister is consid- 
ered to have a closer connection with the brother; why that 
should be I have already ventured to suggest ; but the primi- 
tive tribal mind may have conceived some physiological reason 
for this, such as doubtless exists in the origin of the couvade 
of the Basques and other tribes. 

Such a word, then, is gore-na. for it is applied to a man's sis- 
tvr, a woman's brother, if they arc both children of the same motfurr; 
here surely there is a physiological connection ; and, moreover, 
in Efatese I must address the child of my gvn-?ia as Mie-meta- 
na. which means a full or uterine sister, bile,bele meaning " the 
womb a mother." Of the same significance is the etiquette of 
address used by the people of Duke of York island in the Bis- 
mark Archipelago ; for there a woman speaking to her brother 
calls him leglik, and he uses the same term to her. but to herj/j- 
/<rshe says tena waiuig, which is a much less honorable term. 

It should also be noted that words of relationship are 
merely relative, that is, they are not the names of the persons 
signified, but only of the birth or family, relation of one to the 
other, and must therefore be of a somewhat elastic nature. 
Thus in Australia there are words, still from the same root ka, 
which show this elasticity ; for on the Murchison river in West 
Australia kami means " a grandfather or a grandmother," while 
inland, among the Diytri it is " a cousin," a father's sister's 
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son ; the Australian kaid is ** a father," and h7k(i is a 
•* mother's brother," and kaiH is " a mother ;" but in Madagas- 
car kaky is equivalent to '* papa ;" in Indonesia chuchu is 
"grandchild ;" in the Mobu of New Guinea tadi-kaka is bro- 
ther and sister by the same parents ; while Efat<^ aka (for kaka) 
is "mother, mama,*' and ckii (for keka) is "great-grand pa- 
rents." 

In the Hismarck Archipelago the reciprocal aspect of such 
terms as used by relatives becomes clear ; for there in Duke of 
York island Uihuna is a " grandfather, a grandmother, a grand- 
child," and is also the term used by a woman to her father-in- 
law and her mother-in law and by them to her ; in New Britain 
island thr word is tubuna, and means grandparent, grandchild, 
or the relation of the one to the other. In Samoa the same 
word /</;//</ means both "a father." and " a son," a thing which 
is possible only because etymologically it has the general mean- 
ing of " a man " (L. homo), " a woman's child," and in New Brit- 
ain that same word, in the form tiinui-na is applied to a "• fath- 
er's brother," that is. the nearest male relative of the family and. 
lor a similar reason .^///i/ which means "mother," is also ap- 
plied to the •• mother's sister." 

It now you will a>k the people of the island of Efate in the 
New Hebrides what they know about this matter of kinship, 
thev will t:rll you that in the dictionary of their language a 
whole column is nlled with words of relationship in all of which 
the essential idea is that of blood kindred and not tribal organ- 
i^,Uion, and all ot them show that the Melanesian mind in its 
|Mocess ot word-makinc acknowledges a special relation to 
CMst between .':.,' individuals oi the same family : weoursei\e5 
iuu\ not In* able to deteriv.ine what that cocnec:ion ;n their 
view leallv was. bu: \e: there i: is. imprinted on the lan^auge. 
.1* a Piece ot tossil k.nshsp. 

I ne<o I'tatese word< i:rc'.:p ther^^selves in /*.::>>". each o: :r.em 
S*ci""*"J^ witk ;.•»:.: tor .■.••*:.;. uh:ch a> we have seen, bears :he 
\cJ\ j:ei^era'. mean. re -'^ " ^ :cer>o:: ' • La:, -ijntj i. •• a man. "a 
^>r.J. ' Vhe ^\i:rs .-.re « : ■ . :x^:'rt:<. - _ • ur.cie and nephew. \i\ 
.ftN*:hci .u\d clv.'v'!. I ^ ■ :.-:r.er i :i cr:* j. 5 ■ brc:h-r and sister. 
^^ «N*lhei-::*.*'a^^ ar.d sc::-::: '.\\\. 1 " » a :::ar. and h:s rrcther- 

.j^ .^iVI . I ^' a \\..C ....... ..^ >- ■'■■■«.. -. ^ ...Jl.vl..a. ^ k Ak><«12.cr 

^OirsV-. •* ■ V • • =» . . ^ 

^k% *•.., a..» ^-^r ■■ >"-^r»- ..?>«... .—A- .~.^«. .^. . .i.... 
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child much cared for. " one whom the French family affection 
addresses as nut cherie ; that word is made up of tetna as before 
and stirc. " to be near ;" it therefore means a child near and 
dear. Docs that word depend for its existence on tribal organ- 
ization ? 

Other Efatese words bear the same testimony, c-^ ■■ tai'u, 
brothers-in-law. sisters-in-law. Here //liu shows the Oceanic 
change of k into /. for it is the same word as the Australian 
and Indian A'ah/ kakn. Another word is tauiai (as it laku-ki-cn) 
comes from takii. and has the general meaning of " any reliable 
friend," thereby supporting my derivation of all similar words 
in this discussion, from the original meaning of the root ka. 
Thus /(zaiVn may mean "a father-in-law." "a son-in-law," "a 
brother-in-law." Another word irti-wz, " a brother's brother," 
" a sister's sister." again comes very near to our root kat, as 
used in the islands of Torres Straits. Indeed iai itself exists 
in Efatese in the original sense of " with, together with," as in 
Fiji ; and just as Sanskrit says sa-m, " with," for ^a-m, so Efa- 
tese says saisai. "to be associated togther," for kai. Indeed 
the savage tribes of Efat6 bear silent out effective testimony 
against Sir John Lubbock's assertion that family life is a thing 
much later than tribal organizrtion ; for while Me (a primitive 
word) is '■ womb, mother." the derivative from it and therefore 
a later thing is nafel-ak, " the tribe." Similarly na-kai-na-ga the 
Efatese for " a tribe " is a double formation from ^'i7(, and is 
Iheretore later in its origin than the cognate Samoan {V')amga 
"family relations," and the Efatese tai-na already quoted 
shows the root kai already on the road to reach iia-kai-ita-ga, " a 
tribe." 

I am therefore strongly of opinion that the theory which 
places the family at a late stage of social life is wrong and 
against evidence. To my mipd the testimony of the words 
now produced seems sufficient to warrant me in saying that, so 
far as this inquiry extends the terms of relationship are founded 
on the physical and social bonds arising from marriage, and do 
not come from the tribal organization. Marriage and its pro- 
ducts are coeval with the human race, and unless one believes 
that mankind was created at first in many different centres and 
m considerable numbers at each of these centers, tribal organ- 
ization must be a much later thing than the family, for tribes 
are made up of tribules, (phratres — Ed.) and these of clans ; 
and clans have their germs in the ties which bind brothers and 
sisters together in the family. 

III. TO ETHNOLOGY. 

This subject may be made to contribute some results to 
Ethnology also. For as kaka is used by the Diy^ri in the very 
heart of Australia, not to mention the other localities, and as 
k/rka is clearly an Indian word, it mast have come hither along 
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with the Australian tribes from India. And as in physical type 
and in many aspects of their customs and superstitions, ihe 
black races of India south of the Vindhya mountains resemble 
our Australians, it seems almost certain that ancestors of the 
Australian tribes came at an early time from India. 

Another point for Ethnology is this : kaka is Malay, but it 
is also Indian and Australian and Melanesian and Papuan and 
Samoan, and so on. Does it therefore follow that alt people 
who use that word are of Malay origin ? The Malayo-Polyne- 
sian theory would lead us to think so. By no means ; they 
have all got it from the same mother tongue. The Malays 
therefore arc not the progenitors of the Polynesians, much less 
of the Australians. 

Another point and the last is this: those tribes such as the 
Torresians and the Fijians that use the root kai in its simple 
sense, seem to me to be older than those that use kaka. There^; 
fore the Melanesians are earlier than the Polynesians. 



THE DERIVATION OF MOBILE AND ALABAMA. 



liy H. S. HALBEBT. 



■■Maubila,"as written by Garcilasode la Vega, is "Mauv 
ilia," by the Knight of Elvas, "Manilla," by Biedma. and' 
" Mabile " by Ranjel. For years I have been of the opin- 
ion that this word is the Choctaw ■' Moelih. oe." ttot a diph- 
thong. In Choctaw " Mofih" (o nasal), among other mean- 
ings is used to signify the paddling or rowing of a canoe. 
The plural of ■■mofih"is "moelih." of which we may as- 
sume an archaic form "mo-we-lih," or "mobe-Uh," as in 
some cases in Choctaw b and w can be used interchange- 
ably. It is probable that this name, meaning rowers, pad- 
dlers. was given to the people of this river town from their 
constant use of boats in traveling on the river, "Hattakat 
Mofih," the man rows; " hattak at moelih, " the men row: 
"Okla moelih," the people row ; "Namoelih, " the ones who 
row. The modern Mobile is called by many of the old-fash- 
ioned Choctaws in Mississippi "Moil-la." a form bearinga 
close resemblance both to " Moelih " and the several foi 
of the Spanish writers. 

The genera] name in Choctaw for the smaller vegetatii 
as grass, briers, herbs, weeds and bushes, is alba. In mak- 
ing a field the aborigines deadened the trees for making 
fires around their trunks. But smaller vegetation was ga- 
thered and removed. Alma, (vegetation), amo {to gather), 
means the ones who gather vegetation, or v 
erers. This, to my view, is the meaning of 
mon, or Alibama. 
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THE SERPENT AND TREE. 

BY STEPHEN D. FEET. 

The slory of the Serpent and Tree is very familiar, yet 
so many questions have arisen in connection with it that the 
problem of its origin and significance has not yet been fully 
solved. There are, however, many scholars who refer this 
story to certain beliefs which were common at a very early 
date, and who regard these objects the symbols by which 
these beliefs or systems were perpetuated. 

The many discoveries which have been made in the far 
east are constantly bringing the symbols before us, and archae- 
ologists are frequently called upon to furnish an explana- 
tion of them. These symbols may be called myth-bearers, 
for they bring before us the myths which were common in an- 
cient limes. There are, to be sure, other myth-bearers which 
are found in other parts of the world, some of them on the 
American continent, and these, along with those found in the 
east, are constantly bringing the subject before us. 

The Serpent and Tree 
are contained in many and 
diverse symbols, but the 
interpretation of the sym- 
bols is so obscure and 
the myths connected with 
them are so strange and 
fanciful that one is often 
in doubt whether the fa- 
miliar story can be recog- 
nized in them. The sym- 
s-powers, and the myths are 
The two combined serve 
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bols arc representations of natm 
the personification of these powers 

to bring out the supernatural elL^mcnt, and to awaken religic 
sentiment even among the ludest people. We do not in our 
day'need the myth or the symbol to prove the supernatuarl 
element or to enforce the moral truth, but it is unreasonable 
to say that the myth and symbol taught the same truth, to all 
nations however rude, which is so clear to our minds. 

1. Many problems are brought before us by these symbols, 
some of which are very difficult to solve. Among these are, 
first, the problem of the significance of the Serpent and the 
Tree, and the question whether the same significance can be 
recognized in all lands ; second, the problem concerning the 
distribution of the symbols, and the question whether they 
were transmitted from the East or originated in separate 
countries, independently ; third, the connection of the sym- 
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bols with the various systems of mythology and religion 
which have appeared among the different nations of the 
earth ; a fourth point will be as to the appearance of the 
symbols on the American continent and their connection 
with the different systems of mythology which existed here. 
First, as to the significance, it may be said that there are 
two distinct lines of thought connected with these symbols, 
one of which seems to have been prevalent among all pa- 
gan and idolatrous 
people, the other 
among that people who 
have had the sacred 
scriptures as their 
source of information, 
and the result is that 
we must first learn 
about the people who 
have held the symbols 
before we can give a 
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proper interpretation of them 

it has been claimed that the great moral conflict which ex- 
ists between good and evM was recognised by the ancients and 
embodied in the story o( the Serpent and the Tree, and thai 
the temptation came from a supernatural being who deceived 
the iirst pair, but it would not be 
expected that the rude and un- 
trained minds of savages in far-off 
lands could have apprehended the 
personality of the Supreme God. 
and the reality of Satan as a per- 
sonal being and a tempter, though 
there may have been a dim fore- 
shadowing of the truth in the sys- 
tems which arose and were trans- ^''*- i— "ing uk with trfj 
mitted from generation to generation, without the story of 
the Serpent and the Tree being told to them, in so many words. 
There is, however, this difficulty in treating the serpent-sym 
bol as the bearer of moral truth, that it is often madetorepre 
sent only a nature power, and does not rise above that level. 
The superstition seized upon the objects of nature which resem^ 
bled the serpent, and they imagined that these objects con- 
tained a supernatural being. It was the same being which 
dwelt in the crooked stream, whose course resembled the ser- 
pent ; also the same being who flashed before the eye in the 
crooked lightning, and made the dark cloud so threatening 
in its appearance. 

The diverse myths which have been handed down by the 
rude savages may be used to interpret the symbols, and enable 
us to enter into their intent, and make them the alphabet which 
reveals the real thought which prevails. There was a religious 
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sentiment which embodied itself in these rude symbols, and 
made them suggestive of supernatural beings. We need not, 
then, be surprised that the story of the tree became suggest- 
ive to our first parents, of the supreme being who dwelt in the 
Shekinah, and the story of the serpent became suggestive to 
them of the great adversary. 

If among the Babylonians the serpent and tree were the 
symbols of the nature-powers, and especially of the great 
movements known to have taken place in the process of crea- 
tion and the changes of the seasons, it would be perfectly nat- 
ural that a moral significance should afterwards be given to 
the same symbols, and that theyshould represent the personal 
commands of the supreme being and be significant of his au- 
thority. We do not know what the Shekinah was, or why it 
came to be associated with the serpent and the tree, but we do 
know that the inner penetralia of the temple of Egypt was 
guarded by the massive gatewaywith the winged circle carved 
upon its facade, and the long rows of columns which were 
carved with lotus-leaved capitals, both of which were archi- 
tectural features which sprang from the same source and ex- 
pressed the same thought. Still there was this difference 
between the Shekinah of the Scriptures and the temples of 
idolatrous nations ; it was a place of light unapproachable, 
and full of glory, while the temple was full of shadows and a 
place of darkness. 

Such at least is the view which we gain from the descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle erected in the wilderness. We have in 
this the court guarded by its gateways, the altar of sacrifice, 
the great brazen laver supported by oxen, the holy place with 
its table and candlestick, and the holy of holies with its ark on 
which was the mercy seat, and the angels with their wide- 
spread wings overshadowing it. We have only to go back in 
the line of history and examine the symbols which are scat- 
tered along the pathway to see the contrast. From the very 
beginning the symbol of the Serpent and the Tree to the Bab- 
ylonians and other idolatrous nations, were only the symbols 
of the nature-powers, the one the serpent or its counterpart 
the dragon and the monster called Tiamat, suggesting the con- 
flict which had gone on so long between the nature-powers ; 
the other the tree, symbolizing the life which was immanent 
in nature, and which was constantly giving forth its products 
for good. Nothing could be more suitable to represent this 
conflict of the first pair than the serpent, and nothing could 
better represent the life-principle than the tree, but the life 
was the giftof God, and was forfeited by disobedience, for the 
two were banished from the garden and could not gain access 
to the tree, for the angel with the flaming sword stood at the 
gatewav. It is not strange then that the symbols which rep- 
represented this story should be perpetuated by certain seals, 
and that these should be so readily understood by every one 
who looks at them. 
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The contrast between these symbols and those which are 
attended with cuneiform characters and which contain the ser- 
pent with the crescent, star, and sun in the sky, both attended 
by king and priests, will show that there were two classes o£ 
symbols and two series of myths or traditions, and two systems 
of worship, one of which was represented by Abraham and 
the Patriarchs, and the other by the Babylonian monarchs and 
their priests. 

As evidence that there were two separate distinct views of 
the Serpent and the Tree, and that these were handed down 
by traditions in separate lines, we have only to refer to certain 
facts which have been brought out by archjeology, and the 
study of the language. Mr. Boscawcn says : 

The discoveries of recent years have given an immense retrospective 
enlargement to our knowledge oF oriental history, and especially thai 
of Chaldea. Artistic remains have been discovered in the fuids of 
Cbatdean cities, dating back thirty and (orty centuries (even fifty and sixty 
centuriesi before the ChrUlian era. To begin with the lingniatlc afHnitiei: 
the language of the cuneifcnn inscriptions on the statues and bricks 
from these cities Is an agRlutinated one. allied to ihe laneuage of the 
early Elamite population and llie prolo Median dialect of the people o( 
Aussan, its modern affinities being found in the Ugro Finnic and Tartar 
dialect ; while, as Drs. Terrien de Lacouperie and Ball have shown, there 
Is a distinct linguistic relationship between these primitive longuts and 
the language clearly China ^ thai introduced by the Bak iribis. the so- 
called Hundred Families. Linguistically their position is not difficult to 
detinc as belonging to the Turaniaa family and the Tartar branch ot ifaal 
Kroup, with a close affinity to the language of Central Asia — a district 
through which they passed at an early period < 

2. This brings tjp the second point, viz.: the transmission of 
symbols. That there was such a transmission throughout 
Eastern Asia as far as India, to the west in Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and Troy, and perhaps to Greece is acknowledged by 
all. Some will grant that there was a transmission to the 
northwest as far as China and Siberia, but manyof the Amer- 
ican archaeologists refuse to believe that there was any trans- 
mission to this continent. There are, however, certain spe- 
cialists who have studied the symbols with this point in mind, 
and these have nearly all decided that the distribution of these 
symbols was nearly world wide. The following facts are gath- 
ered from the book by Goblet de Alviella, who is good au- 
thority on the subject. 

The presence of the symbol of the tree has been recog- 
nized in nearly all ages and all countries. It first appears in 
Chaldean cylinders as a stem divided at the base and sur- 
mounted by a fork or crescent resembling a feathered arrow 
as much as a tree. This frequently changes into the palm, 
the pomegranite, the cypress and the vine. On the monu- 
ments of Korsabad and Nimrud, beginningwith the tenth cen- 
tury B. C, the tree became more complex. It is sometimes 
composed of fragments of plants, the stem suggests a richly 
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nrnamented Ionic column which is crowned by a palnielte. 
The base is concealed behind a bunch of slender leave 
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bearing conical frait. These branches are sometimes con- 
nected by a strap, making them resemble a conventional 
figure which became very common. It was an ornament, 
which always has a religious significance and is associated 
with religious subjects. It appears on the royal and sacerdor- 
tal garments, among the intaglios of the cylinders, or the 
sculptures of the bas-reliefs. Above it, is frequently represent- 
ed the winged circle, personifying the supreme divinity. Assur, 
Bell, or Ilu, at least it nearly always stands between two per- 
sonages facing each other, who are priests 
or kings in adoration. In these figures 
wc see the evolution of the tree as a sym- 
bol into an ornament. The tree standing 
between animals made its first appearance 
on the oldest cylinders of Chaldea. It is 
also seen on engraved stones belonging to 
the archaic art of Chaldea, which flour- 
ished in the reign of Sargon I, about 4000 
B. C. From Persia it passed into India in 
a period preceding Alexander the Great, 
for we meet the Tree of Life between two 
anmials on the cloths, carpets, vases, and 
jewels of India. The symbols preceded 
thLse ornaments. The Phcenicians more 
than 1000 years B. C. learned it from Me- 
sopotamia and transferred it to Europe, to 
Grtece first. The tree between two ani- 
mals standing on their hind legs is recog- 
nised over the celebrated lion's gate in 
Mvuens;, and over the tombs of Persia, 
Tht, Phrygians plaed it in the shape of a 
pillar or urn or Phallus, between two 
bulls, or between two winged sphinxes 
over the tombs, as an ornament in the 
tympanum, representing the roof-tree in 
the sculptured facade of a trabean house. 
In all the cases of stone-cut tombs the 
tree has the sginificance of life, either a 
life prescribed or perpetuated. A bas- 
ri,,4.-P*L»T«E.pdPi.t«T^^,jpj f^^^ Nineveh represents two wing- 
ed bulls, with the symbol of the palm tree, with the branches 
terminating in ferns or cones. A Phoenician bowl was dis- 
covered by Cesnola in Cyprus, which represents the two con- 
ventionalized with wingecl griffins on either side. 

In India the tree is seen between two elephants, and on 
a stele from Cyprus it is seen between two conventional fig- 
ures of animals with human heads. 
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The tree accompanied by two human figures always facing 
one another, appeared at a very early date and was widely 
distributed. The earliest is a Chaldean cylinder. On this are 
two human figures seated with the tree between them. One of 
these figures, a male, has conventional horns upon his head, a 
symbol of power, behind the other, a female, is a serpent, erect, 
its head near her head, and its tail upon the ground. This cyl- 
inder reminds us of the Bible story of the Serpent and the 
Tree. 

An Assyrian cylinder of a later date contains the tree, sur- 
mounted by a winged circle, with human figures below, sym- 
bolizing priests offering gifts. In the cave temples of India 
the tree is seen with Buddha, seated on its summit, and two 
human figures drawing a twisted serpent about the trunk, thus 
symbolizmg the common story of making the Soma the sacred 
drink of immortality. 

A Japanese group represents a king seated on a tree, which 
represents the lotus blossom, while the dragons below are 
mounting two human figures crouching, and are attacking the 
king in a threatening attitude. A similar bas-relief represents 
the tree between two nude persons who are standing, one male, 
the other female, while a serpent winds around the trunk with 
its head among the branches, evidently referring to the scrip- 
ture story. These various figures show the wide distribution 
of the symbol. Erman in his travels in Siberia, says: 

The dragon figures in the mythology of the Ivlanchus, the Loo of the 
Mongols and the Lung of the Chinese. The Mongols for instance, repre- 
sent the impersonation of their divinity wiih wings, and describe him as 
reposing in winter in the seven seas, and in summer mounting to the skies, 
controlling the seasons, and imparting life to all nature. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more nitural than to hear the dragon's wing introduced into 
Mongol poetry as the symbol of destiny. In the midst of the Sosnovian 
Yurts was a hewn stem of a tree set uptight like the mast of a ship. The 
cross-tree to its upper extremity was carefully adorned with carved work. 
To our inquiries respecting its uses, the Oslvaks only said that it served 
to ornament the place. It is very probable that some superstition, akin to 
those which in Europe gave rise to the dressing of the Maypole may have 
occasioned the erection of this singular ornament. 

These facts make it possible that the Akkadians who were 
supposed to have been the earliest people in Babylonia to 
reach civilization, transmitted the symbol to the Finns and 
Mongols and Chinese, who are supposed to belong to the same 
stock, and are called Turanians, though others make a distinc- 
tien betwewn the Ugric race and the Mongols. 

Every one is familiar with " Igdrasil, the Scandinavian 
world-tree." This is referred to in the traditions of the Ed- 
das. The Norse belief was that the earth was a fiat disc sur- 
rounded by a river or ocean, and limited by mountain regions. 
In its center was Asgard, the mountain of the gods, it was 
pierced by a mighty tree-trunk, the branches of which over- 
shadowed the world and supported the sky, while its roots 
stretched downward into the primordial abyss. 
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■' The chief and most holy seat of the gods " is by the ash Ygdras 
There the gods meet in council every day. It is the greatest and best 
all trees, its branches spread over all the world and reach above heav< 
The roots sustain the tree and stand wide apart : one is with ibeAsa ; i 
second with the frost giants ; the third reaches into Niflheim, and under 
is Hvergelmer, where Nidhug gnaws the roots from belo* 
the second root which extends to the frosl-gianls, is the w 
wherein knowledge and wisdom are concealed. The third n 
is in heaven, and beneath it is 
the most sacrcd fountain of 
Urd. Here the gods have their 
doomstead. The Asa ride 
thither everyday over Uilrost 
whicli is also called Asa- 
bridge. There stands a beau- 
tiful hall near the fountain be- 
neath the ash. Out of it come 
three maids, These maids 
shape the lives of men, and we 
calf them the Noms. On the 
boughs of the ash sits an eagle 
who knows many things. " 
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and down the tree and bears 
words of hate between the ea- 
gle and Nidhug. Four stags 
leap about in the branches of 
the ash and bite the buds. The 
Norns that dwell by the foun- 
tain of Urd every day take wa- 
ter from the fountain, and 
sprinkle therewith the ash, in 
order that the branches ma, 
not wither or decay. 

In Valhalla there is a chest, kept by Ithun, in which are the apples the 
gods must bite when they grow old, in order to become young again • 

The Kalevain, which dates back to an unknown antiquity, 
relates how the last of created trees, the oak, sprang from the 
magic acorn planted by the hero Wainamoinem in the ashes 
of bilrnt hay which had been mi>wn by the water-maidens ; 

Spreads the ash-tree many branches. 
Rounds itself a broad corona. 
Raises ii above the storm-clouds ; 
Far it stretches out its. branches, 
Stops the white clouds in their courses, 
With Its branches bides the sunlight, 
With its many leaves the moonbeams. 
And the starlight dies in heaven. 
Sad the lives of men and heroes, 
Sad the house of ocean dwellers. 
If the sun shines not upon them, 
If the moonlight does not cheer them. 

At the prayer of Wainamoinem, appalled by the monstrous 
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growth, his mother, the wind-spirit sends a tiny water-creature, 
who, soon turning into a giant, with a mighty swing of his 
hatchet, strikes the tree. With the second stroke he cuts it. 
and with the third fire springs from its huge bulk and the oak 
yields, "shaking earth and heaven in falling." 

Eastward far the trunk extending, 
Far to westward flew the tree-tops; 
'lo the south the leaves were scattered, 
To the north its hundred branches. 
Whoso'er a branch has taken 
Has obtained eternal welfare ; 
Who receives himself a tree top, 
He has gained the master magic. 
Who the foliage hath gathered 
Has delights that never cease.' 

The pictograph represented by the cut (fig. 6) contains 
three serpents whose heads and tails are linked together, two 
of them apparently forming the arch of the sky, the third for- 
ming the ground or representing the serpent, which is sup- 
posed to be beneath the ground. This one has the runic 
alphabet inscribed upon it, but a dwarf appears to be piercing 
it with a sword. There is a tree growing up near the body of 
this serpent, and on its branches are two birds resembling 
hawks ; a horse is tied to another of the branches, while vari- 
ous animals and men are scattered about near the tree ; one 
of them is headless. 

There are many symbols in America which represent the 
Serpent and the Tree, some of which have a very marked re- 
semblance to those found in Oriental countries. They are 
scattered all over the continent, and seem to have had a 
very important place in the symbolism of the pre-historic peo- 
ples, The fijTures of the serpent alone is more common than 
that of the Serpent and Tree combined. The figure of the 
tree alone is also quite common, still there are localities in 
which the two are in such close combination that it would 
seem that they were derived from the same source as the Ori- 
ental symbols. 

The serpent alone was, as every one knows, a symbol 
which was used by the ancient mound builders, and is regard- 
ed as very sij^nificant. It is embodied sometimes in effigies, 
such as the great serpent mound in Ohio, the serpent mound 
in Quincy, 111., the effigy made in outline out of standing 
stones, discovered by Prof. Todd in Iowa, also many other ef- 
figies in Wisconsin and Minnesota. There are serpent effigies 
in Canada which it is claimed perpetuate the myth of the ser- 
pent and the egg. There are as we shall see, also, many in- 
scribed shells which contain coiled serpents on their inner sur- 



1 From the " Sacred Tree," by Mrs. J. H. Philpot. page 121, 
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face. These havL' been found in Ihe mounds of Tennessee, 
Ohio and Kentucky. The serpent eflRgy is used extensively 
among the Pueblo tribes, especially the Zunis. They are 
symbolsof the rain cloud, and may have been invented by the 
Pueblos to represent their rain divinity. There is no tree con- 
nected with the serpent in these ceremonies. When we come 
to the partially civilized tribes of the southwest, we find the 
symbols of the Serpent and the Tree combined to be very 

To iliustrate : the codices which Dr. Thomas and others 
have described, and which were designed to represent the cal- 




endar system and the religious thoughts of the Mayas, are 
full of representations of the Serpent and the Tree. In some 
of these the tree seems to be rising out of the mouth of the 
serpent, its limbs stretching each way, form a cross, on the 
summit of which is a bird or some other animal. Four of these 
trees are seen, each one of which points to a different part of 
the sky, and probably represents the four quarters of the sky. 
The peculiarity of the symbols is that the serpent, the tree. 
and the bird are all combined, thus reminding us of the ori- 
ental myth. Theydiffer from the Scandinavian symbol of the 
tree in that they are more conventional in their form and have 
no such myth connected with them as we have described 
above. 

There are, however, other symbols which more strikingly 
resemble those of the East. Among these we might mention 
the serpent which surrounds the calendar stone of Mexico, in 
the center of which -are figures or pic tographs, which have been 
interpreted as referring to the flood. These various symbols 
give rise to many enquiries, and taken together have led many 
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to believe that they were transmitted from other continents, 
either from eastern Asia or from Europe. 

There are three theories in reference to 
these myths and symbols which represent 
the Serpent and the Tree ; one is that they 
originated in this country and were pre-his- 
toric ; the second is that they were the re- 
sult of contact with the missionaries, and 
have been accommodated to the native con- 
ceptions ; the third is that they were trans- 
mitted from other continents. This last opin- 
ion was held by Mr. Charles Leland, who 
traced the resemblance between the mvths 
of the Abenakis, a tribe situated on the 
coast of Maine and those found in the 
younger Edda. • 

The investigations of Dr^ Franz Boas 

among the tribes on the northwest coast has 

led him to the belief that these myths were 

/( transmitted from the Asiatic continent. He 

V*. says : ** The diffusion has taken place all 

; ^j along the north and east sides of Asia, justi- 

/ / fvinc: the conclusion that transmission .of 

i i them between Asia and America has reallv 

\Vn taken place, and what is more remarkable, 

€/ y points of coincidence are not found around 

C ; Hehring Strait, but farther South. It is par- 

i i ticularly important to emphasize the fact 

( \ that our comparison proves many creation 

1 j myths tt) be of comple.x growth as their ele- 

/ / nuMits t>ccLir variously combined in differ- 

\ \ cnt rci^ions. This makes it probable that 

\ \ manv rcadv-made elements were embodied 

; j in the myths. It cannot be explained as 

// symholi/ing or anthropomorphizing natural 

\ { phenomenon, nor can the name to the deities 

\ V or heroes <^'\\'c a clue to the actual meaning." 

) } 3. The form of the Serpent and Tree should 

/ / be considered in this connection. There 

/,/^ were different fiums, even in the same re- 

\j k^i^>". »i^ a great variety of combinations 

grew out of the stories which arose. In In- 
dia a common form was one which grew out 
Kig 7 —SERPENT KF- of the storv of the Soors and Asoors, who 
FiGV IN IOWA. churned the marvelous fluid called Soma, 
•■'the drink of immortality." out from the depths of the ocean. 
This story is symbolized by the tree, which has the form of a 
post or a fire drill, and the serpent has the form of a rope 
twisted about the post. The story is as follows: 
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The mountain btin^ set upon the back of the tortoise, Eendra began 
to whirl it about as if it were a macbine. The mountain Mandar served 
as a churn, and the serpent Vasookee for the rope ; and thus in former 
days, did the Dewtahs, the Asoors, and the Danoos. begin to stir up the 
waters of the ocean for the discovery of the Amreeta. The mighty Asoors 
were employed on the side of the serpent's head, while all the Soors 
assembled about his tail. They now pull forth the serpent's head repeat- 
edly, and as often let it go ; while there issued from his mouth, thus vio- 
lently djawing to and fro by the Soors and Asoors, a combined stream of 
fire and smoke and wind, which, ascending in thick clouds replete with 
lightning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly bands.' 

The rod or caduceus of Hermes, 
the ** Western Mercury," was en- 
twined with serpents and was a sign 
of learning as well as of victory. 
Maurice says: **The Druids invari- 
ably carried a sacred wand or staff 
in their hands/' and the caduceus 
the *' sacred Asiatic symbol," for- 
ever occurring in the Mithraic mys- 
teries, and the sacred thyrsi used'^ ♦ ^ 
by the frantic bacchanals in the 
mysteries of Isis have, I conceive, 
a very near relation to the Brah- 
man staff and the Druid wand. The 
Persian youths who in the pom- 
pous procession described by Cur- 
tius, attended the horses of the sun, 
were arrayed in white garments, 
and bore in their hands golden rods 
or wands, pointed at the end, in im- 
itation of the solar ray. 

Another form is one which is 
common in India. It is found in 
connection with a phallic symbol of 
the Lingam in Yoni. The Lingam 
is the tree, and the Yoni or Jews- 
harp is the serpent conventional- 
ized. The most remarkable form is 
one which is found in America as 
well as in India, though very differ- 
ent stories are connected with it. 
The serpent is seen twisted around 
a stump. An altar erected in Brit- 
ain to the Tyrian Hercules has the serpent by its side, but 
there is a medal which represents the serpent as twisted around 
a tree, and an inscription Tyriorium on the obverse of the 
medal ; the reverse has the figure of Hercules contending with 
the serpent. The sanie figure h^s been found in the mounds 
of Ohio in the shape of a pipe carved out of stone, with the 




Fig. 8.— THE OSAGE TREE. 
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serpent twisted about the bowl, and the story is very much 
like that of Hercules contending with the serpent. Manobu- 
zho, the gieat culture hero of the Algonquins contended with 
the serpent that dwelt under the water. He turned himself 
into a stump standing on the shore. The serpent came out of 
the water and twisted itself about the stump with the purpose 
of choking Manobozho, if it was he. The hero was on the 
point of crying out when the serpent let go, and afterwards 
shot the serpent with his arrow. 

Another form of the 
tree is one which is 
held by a secret society 
of the Osages ; the 
members of which had 
a symbolic chart of the 
tree tatooed on their 
throat and chest. The 
following is a descrip- 
tion by Rev. J. O. Dor- 
sey(fig.8): 

" At the top we see 
H a tree near a river. The 
< tree is a cedar called the 
;j Tree of Life. Just un- 
* der the river at the left, 
( a we see a Ui^e star, the 
i § red or morning star ; 
X. next are six stars ; next 
*! is the evening star, and 
'^ last comes the small 
■^ star. Below these and 
between the moon and 
the sun. we see the sev- 
en stars or the Pleiades. 
Beneath these are the 
peace pipe and hatchet. 
A bird is seen hovering 
over the four upper 
worlds which arc repre- 
sented by four parallel 
lines, each of which is 
supported by two pil- 
lars. The lowest world 
rests on a red,oak tree. The journey of the people began be- 
low the lowest upper world. They had neither human bodies 
or souls, though they existed in some unknown manner. They 
ascended from the lowest upper world on the left to the highest; 
there they obtained human souls in the bodies of birds. They 
de.scended to the first world, and from that they traveled until 
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they alighted on the red oak tree. The ground was covered 
with grass ; here the paths of the people separated. 

The interesting feature of this chart is that it so much re- 
sembles the tree of Igdrasil. There are no serpents and no 
mountains, but the tree is prominent, and is divided into two 
parts ; one below the earth on which are the lodges of the peo- 
ple, the other above the earth, and supporting the four heav- 
ens or upper worlds, while in the sky are the constellations, 
which were recognized by this people. The tree at the top 
represents the tree of life. This tree and the river are suggest- 
ive of the scripture account. 

Another representation of the tree may be seen in the 
the chart (fig. 9) which illustrates the ceremonies of the Mid- . 
ewiwin, a secret society of the Ojibwas. The chart repre- 
sents the Ojibway story of creation, and the manner in which 
the members of the Midewiwin gain supernatural power, and 
finally are able to overcome all hindrances and reach the end 
of the crooked path and pass over the path of the dead to the 
ghost lodge above. 

The chart represents a village over which the divinity (2) 
hovers and sends his messengers ( 1 to 14). This is in answer 
to the prayers and ceremonies depicted in 15 to 17. The pu- 
rifying ceremonies are shown in the line below (ig to 27). The 
initiation to the four degrees is shown in the tower line. This 
represents the four degrees and the passage of the candidate 
through them at intervals. 

The chief feature in each degree is the tree, one in the first, 
Iwo in the second, three in the third, and four in the fourth. 
Ihere are enemies and hindrances to progress, but the tree is 
the sign of life which is bestowed by the medicine man, who 
shoots it from his migis bag into the body of the candidate, 
who has made abundant offerings and prepared himself by 
prayers and ceremonies. There are birds on the tops of the 
trees, the owl and the hawk, and a cross on the last tree, all of 
which seem to be symbolic, The description of the chart is 
given by Dr. W. L. Hoffman, who gathered a number of charts 
and learned about the ceremonies. (See Ethn. Rep. 1885-5.) 

Anotherform of the tree is one which is represented by the 
Palenque group of tne cross. This is too familiar to need de- 
scription. There are, however, some features in it which re- 
mind us of the Osage chart. There is a bird at the top, and a 
priest is making an offering to it. The arms of the cross may 
be taken as representing branches of the tree. Below the cross 
is a monster's head which probably represents the serpent. 
The cross represents the tree of life just as other crosses in 
the same region do. As evidence of this we need only refer to 
another cross at Palenque, on which are the leaves of corn 
with human faces hid among the leaves. 

Another torm of the tree is one which may be found on the 
Cortesian Codex. It represents what may be called the first 
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pair stated under the branches, with the symbols of time sur- 
roundinu them. There is a bar across the tree which makes it 
resemble a cross, and a serpent's head in front of the woman, 
which suggests the serpent which templed the first pair. The 
whole picture represents the calendar, and the division of the 
sacred year, and, perhaps the religious ceremonies which oc- 
curred during the year. The hieroglyphics around the tree 
represent the twenty weeks which make the sacred year, a week 
consisting of thirteen days. The figures above and below the 




tree show two seated persons, male and female, which resem- 
bled those beneath the tree. They are seated in a temple or 
a conventional form of the temple. The figures to the right 
of the tree represent human sacrifice, with the flint knife de- 
scending upon its victim. 

That on the left represents a bound mummy. The dots and 
hieroglyphics in the corners represent the succession of the 
days of the year. 

It is useless to go into further details about this picture, but 
it certainly is very striking, especially as it reminds us so thor- 
oughly at nearly every point of the scripture record of the 
tree, and yet the hieroglyphics and various pictographs re- 
mind us of the religious practices of the Mayas. There are 
crosses on the walls of the temples ; hieroglyphics showing 
the points of the compass ; seated divinities within the temples 
or near the altars. The explanation of the Dictograph or tab- 
let is not designed for a scientific solution of the calendar sys- 
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tem, but is brought in here mainly to show the resemblances 
between this and other charts ahd pictographs in which the 
tree is prominent. 

It should be said that there are many other forms of 
the serpent in America. Among the most interesting of 
the forms is that of the dragon. This differs from the ordi- 
nary serpent, in that it has legs which are furnished with 
claws ; sometimes has a back which is furnished with 
spines which bristle when the dragon is aroused. A simi- 
lar representation of this is the one which is given by the 
story of "St. George and the Dragon." 

There are. however, serpents represented by the codices 
in Central America which have legs and claws and bristling 
spines which resemble dragons. They are supposed to rep- 
resent the nature-powers and the progress of the seasons, 
or some astronomical powers. They are at least very inter- 
esting, and are worthy of close study. The symbol of the 
dragon's head is associated with the head of the monkey, 
dog, tiger, eagle, deer, rabbit, lizard, vulture ; also the 
symbol for cane, tlower, water, house, wind, rain, ttint, 
storm, grass, death, all of which represent the days and the 
month. 

These rejiresented the god of earth, the god of water, the 
god of air, and the god of Are, but the dragon as a whole, 
with its small divisions, thirteen in number, represented 
the days of the weeks, twenty of which constituted the sa- 
cred year. The four dragons represented the astronomical 
cycle of fifty two years, made up of four times thirteen, 
the divisions of the dragon multiplied by their number of 
"bundles" or knots. This calendar system was founded 
upon the system of nature-worship and the aboriginal sys- 
tem of astronomy, and yet it is strange that the figure of 
the dragon should have been used. It may have been a co- 
incidence, yet the idea is forced upon us that it was bor- 
rowed either from the Japanese or the Chinese. 

Horns are sometimes grafted on to the stem of the cross, 
viz.: of oxen, wild goats and ibe.x. These may be survivals of 
the animal figures. Another significant point is that the tree 
was the personification of nature-powers, and an embodiment 
of the conception of life and of fecundity and of renovation. 

A celebrated botanist maintains that the sacred tree of 
Assyria is merely an amalgamation of the plants formerly 
venerated in different countries, the palm for its dates, the 
pine tree for its timber, and the vine for its juice, the pome- 
granate for its usefulness. 

4. The last point suggested by the subject, andthe most im- 
portant is the significance of the symbols of the serpent and 
the tree. In reference lo this it would seem that the two are 
always in great contrast, the tree signifying life, fertility, and 
the serpent signifying storm and destruction. Such at least is 
the case in the majority of instances. 
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I. Let us first take the tree and see what its significance is, 

The same is personified by the goddess Istar, Mylitta, As- 
tarte. The slory of Osiris as slain and the pieces of the body 
hidden in the tree at Biblos is significant. Movers says : " The 
Venus of Lebanon was symbolized by the cypress. Adonis 
was transferred into a tree, but was set free by the stroke of 
an axe. In Palestine Ashteroth symbolized the fruitful, nour- 
ishing earth, under the figure of a tree. The Ashera was a 
simulacrum. Another simulacrum was the winged circle over 
the tree, one representing the creative heaven, the other the 
productive earth." Winged figures and the fertilizing of the 
palm have been spoken of by E. B. Tylor. Two genii ap- 
proached the tree with inflorescence in one hand, and the 
sprinkler in another. This represents the fertilizing process 
by artificial means. 

An Assyrian bas-relief represents two cords or ribbons, 
held by two worshippers, which may represent the symbol of 
the tie which inclines the god to his worshippers, or the two 
cords by which the solar globe above the palm tree is held in 
its place in order to hasten the ripening of the dates. The 
genii might represent the fertilizing v/ind. There are monu- 
ments on which the genii are holding the cone, not toward the 
tree, but toward the face of a king. The Assyrians draw from 
the sexual relations, the communications of life, and the tree 
becomes the Phallus, A bilingual hymn of Erida, that ancient 
center of civilization, mentions a classic tree which grew on a 
holy spot, "its root of white crystal stretched toward the 
deep." Its seat was the central place of the earth, its foliage 
was the couch of the primal mother. Into the heart of its 
holy house which spreads its shadow like a forest, hath no 
fire entered. There is the home of the mighty mother who 
passes across the sky. According to an Izdubar legion the 
celestial tree bears for its first fruit the planets, the stars, and 
alt the jewels of the firmament. The Aryan tree signifies 
eternal life, productive power, perfect happiness, all divine at- 
tributes. These are in India the gifts of the tree of the uni- 
verse. The Vedic traditions tell about the contest between 
the Devas, Asuras, for the possession of this tree, but using 
the serpent as a rope twisted about the tree, the soma or gift 
of immortality is churned out of the sea amid the convulsions 
of the universe. The tree was guarded by centaurs, the per- 
sonification of the winds or the clouds. 

The two trees spoken of in scripture find their correlatives 
in tradition. The Persians make two trees symbolic, the 
white Haoma, a symbol of spiritual knowledge ; the other, 
the tree of all seeds, the natural tree. The Greeks had their 
tree of heaven, symbolized by the oak of Dodona, The story 
of Hercules and the golden apples is well known. He goes 
to the garden of Hesperides, where is the tree guarded by 
dragons. He slays the dragons and carries the golden apples 
to Minerva, who puts them back in their place, for they are 
immortal. 
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Now beneath this great diversity of symbols we may 
find a meaning which may help us to understand the scrip 
ture story of the tree. All students hold that the gift o. 
life was symbolized by it, but the gift might be forfeited 
and immortality lost. The serpent is the symbol of decep- 
tion, and so the first pair was deceived, they were shut out 
from the tree, and the two trees became significant, the 
one became the symbol of the knowledge of good and evil, 
the other the symbol of immortality. Only by sacrifice and 
the offering of animal life could the sin be abated, and the 
hope of immortality secured. 

The allegory being continued among historic and civi- 
lized nations and being given a moral and religious 
significance the story became elevating by the spirit- 
ualizing process. The very objects which among the ancient 
heathen and pagan nations meanj the generative process, 
and were symbolic of the "nature powers," became suggest- 
ive of high moral truths. Still, Forlong maintains that some 
thousands of years before the age represented in Genesis, 
there were two trees engraved on the zodiac of Dendera. 
Numerous tales of holy trees, groves and gardens are 
found everywhere. Stories of the sacred trees are scat- 
tered throughout India, the Polynesian islands, Ceylon, 
and Malta. Stories of the trees are found in the Gaelic, 
Keltic. Scandinavian and Teutonic mythology. In the 
Greek mythology each divinity is represented by a tree, 
Jupiter by the oak, Venus by the rose. Minerva by the mul- 
berry, Apollo by the laurel. There were sacred trees in all 
lands. The oak of Mamre was the place where Abraham 
built his tent. The oak was also regarded as sacred by the 
Druids, they built their temples in forests of oak. where 
they offered human sacrifices. The tree and the serpent, 
Fergusson says, are symbolized in every religious system. 
The tree was the most beautiful and the most ancient, in 
which man could lift up his thoughts to God. In Teutonic 
mythology Siegfried is the Hercules who destroys the 
dragon race, and is himself the impersonation of courage 
and virtue. The first breathings of the human soul were 
manifested naturally under the sweet shade and protecting ' 
shelter of the sacred tree or grove. Are not sacred groves 
a theme of ancient and modern poetry and song, the retreat 
beloved, by gods and men. The tree is the most generally 
received symbol of life ; it is bo among the rudest tribes as 
well as among the civilized. As men come to recognize in 
themselves two natures, so there were two trees in Eden, 
one of which was the symbol of life, the other of the 
knowledge pf good and evil. 

That the temptation was anciently symbolized by thi; tree 
may be seen from certain medals. An antique cameo repre- 
sents Eve beside the tree, wearing a helmet on her head, Nep- 
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tune's trident and Minerva's spear. The twining of the ser- 
pentaround the tree is a sign of the scriptural account of the 
fall. The kind of tree is not important, for every nation has 
its own favorite tree. Chaldea, the palm ; Phcenicia and Egypt 
the lotus ; India, the fig tree. Sometimes the tree becomes a 
winged globe. In China the tree becomes a jewel or pearl 
between two dragons facing one another, In modern days the 
candelabrum is used instead of the tree, between two griffins- 
Chivalry placed its arms between two lions, leopards, griffins, 
unicorns, but derives the symbol from the same source, the 
tree. Now, as to the significance and origin of the symbol, 
there is much uncertainty. Somt- hold that it came from 
the belief that the tree was the symbol of life and the serpent 
the symbol of storm and death. 

The significance of the Serpent and the Tree as symbols 
of the nature- powers is illustrated by the Scandinavian 
mythology. This people dwelt among the ice fields of the 
north, but they looked upon the mountains, hills, and for- 
ests as if they were peopled by personal divinities to whom 
they gave particular names. These divinities dwelt upon 
the earth and in the sky, and were the personification of 
the elements about them. They had received evidently the 
story of the Serpent and the Tree from their ancebtors, the 
Aryans, and embodied it in their mythology. Sigard is one 
of the heroes, but belongs to a later period, perhaps the 
period of the runic inscriptions. At least one story about 
him maybe supposed to explain the picture already given. 
He receives a sword from Regin and rides forth to slay the 
serpent. After he has slain the serpent he hears the eagles 
telling him what next to do. 

There is another story of this same period. It is a story of 
the house made of serpents' backs, but all the serpents' heads 
are turned into the house and blow forth venom. Possibly the 
picture combines both stories in one. The story of creation is 
older ; according to this the sky and the earlhwere made from 
the bones of a great ^iant ; his skull making the vault of the 
sky. his bones the mountains, his blood the rivers Four 
dwarfs support the sky. The licking of the ice by the cows 
drew forth the earth and brought to life the sticks which be- 
came the first pair, but the tree and the serpent were more im- 
portant than these. This tree has been compared to the tree 
of life in the garden of Eden. 1 1 was a heavenly tree, but was 
n two parts, very much as the tree in the Osage myth is ; the 
Qce under the earth and the tree above the earth. The upper 
tne supported the sky, but the roots were lost in the abyss be- 
)Mr< while the top spread to the horizon around. The whole 
tK< is significant. The tree of life gathers around it all higher 
OCfttions in one worship. 

Tfce Midgard serpent is the sea which surrounds the earth ; 
^t Hvtnir are the sea-giant cliffs. Thrud is the thunder 
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cloud. Frigg is supposed to represent the earth, Thor the 
thunder, Thors-hammer the lightning, Lief the mountains. 
Loki the fire. Rind the frost-hardened earth, Baldur the mild 
summer, the Norns the fates, Valhalla the hall of the chosen. 
Bifrost is the gelid vapor, outermostwas the ocean on 
whicn Midgard bordered. On the contrary Muspelheim is the 
warm and balmy south. Mimir is the fount of wisdom. 

Near the fount are 
the three maidens or 
Norns, who watch the 
fountains, Inthebran- 
ches of the tree is the 
eagle, between his eyes 
is the hawk, and the 
squirrel which runs up 
and down the tree is 
the spirit that brings 
rancorous words. 

In India two Assyr- 
ian eagle-headcd genii 
which advance toward 
the tree, holding a sym- 
bolical cone, become 
the twonaga or" snake 
kings," their heads en- 
twined with cobras, 
who support the stem 
of the lotus. These 
sculptures date back 
to the period of the 
Asoka, the midd le of 
the third century B.C. 
FIG. lo THE MAYA TREE OF LIFE From India it reached 

to Java, where it occurs with two figures, with human bodies 
and birds' heads. It is also found in China. Here the tree 
and the costume are changed. 

From the Indian archipelago, or from Eastern Asia it may have 
reached the new world, judging from the resemblance of the 
manuscripts of America to the Javanese medals. These show 
traces of intercourse with Japan, China, or the Indian archi- 
pelago. 

The Tree of life is also represented in the codex of 
the Mayas, called Chilan Balam. copied by Father Co- 
golludo in 1840. In his work it is surrounded by thirteen 
heads which signify the thirteen greater cycles of years or 
the thirteen possible directions of space. The border of it 
expresses the totality of space and time, and the design, it- 
self, symbolizes life within space and time. The following 
is the description: 
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At ttie boltom lies a cubical block, which repriseots the eailh. al- 
ways conceived of this shape In Mayan Mythology. 1 1 bears, however, 
not the letter, lum the Earth, as we might expect, but significandy. t<>n, 
the Altar, The Earth is (he great Altar of the Gods, and the offering 
upon its life. 

Above the earth-cube supported on four legs which rest upon the 
four quaners of the mundane plain, is the celestial vase, aim. which 
contains the heavenly waters, the rains and showers, oii which de- 
pends the life of vegetation, and therefore that ol ilie animal world as 
well. Above it hang the heavy rairt clouds, muyal. ready lo fill it; 
within it grows the yox ike. the Tree of Lile, spreading its branches far 
upwjrd; on their extremities the flowers or fruit of lile. ihe soul or im- 
morlal principle of man. called, ol or, yol. 

Turning now lo the central design of what has been called the "Tab- 
leau of iheilacabs" in the Codex Cortesianus, we can readily see in the 
light of the aoove explanation that its basin is the same. The design is 
surrounded by Ihe signs ol the twenty days, beyond which the field is 
apportioned to the four cardinal pomts and the deities and time cycles 
connected witi them. 

Again it is Life within Space and Time which Ihe artist presents. 
The earth IS not represented; but" we readily recognize in convention- 
alized form the great Tree of Life, across it the celestial. Vase and above 
it the cloud-masses. On the right sits Cuculcan, on the left Xmucane. 
the divine pair called in the Popol Voh. the Crealot and the Former. 
Grandfather and Grandmolher of the race who give Life, who give Re- 
production. In his right hand Cuculoan holds three jflyphs, each con- 
taining the signs of Life. ik. Xmucane has before lier one with the 
sign of union (sexual); and above, it, one containing i)ie life-sign ( pro- 
duct of union); and these are su'mouoted by the head of a lish, sym- 
bolizing Ihe fructifying and motherly waters. 

The total extension of the field in these designs resembles the 
cosmic glyph It is found in both Mayan and Mexican MSS., 
and expresses the conception those people had of, I^^e Universe; hence 
I give It Ihe name of the "Cosmic Sign" (see A Primerot Mayan Hier-' 
oglypbics by Daniel G. lirinton.) 

There are many other specimens of the Tree of Life a- 
mong the symbols of America; some of ihem in Central 
America, some in Mexico, and some in Peru. These trees 
have been interpreted variously, as some think that they re- 
fer to the tribal life, others think they refer to the. calendar, 
others that they refer to the celestial World. Bishop Landa 
records that "the Mayas believe in a beautilul celestial tree 
under whose shade they would repose in after life. The 
Maya name for the Tree of Life was the high tree, or the rd- 
tstial tree on high. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and Mayas 
employ the four branch tree as the organization and growth 
of their communal life. The fact that the juice of the agave 
or maguc was collected from the core of the plant seems 
to be at the bottom of its adoption as the sacred ceremoni- 
al "drink of life" resembling the soma of the Hindoos; 
but there ts no picture of the revolving of the tree, such as 
We find in India. The tree was oftentimes held as sacred to 
ji village and seemed to be the symbol of life for the village. 
The adoption by each tribe of a particular sort of tree. led to 
i species of tree-cult or veneration. 




THE STONE CIRCLES OF SCOTLAND. 

BY A. L. LEWIS. F.C.A. 



I was permitted to place before the readers of the Ameri- 
can Antujuarian for March, iSgg.some particulars respecting 
the Stone Cifcles of Great Britain, generally, and in doing so- 
I touched but lightly on those of Scotland, although there are 
many more circles in Scotland than there are in England and 
Wales. On the present occasion.however, I hope make up for 
my previous neglect. 

In my first article 1 dwelt mainly on the apparent connec- 
tion of most of the circles with the worship or observation of 
the sun and stars, and the largest of the Scottish circles, like 
the chief of the English circles, possess features which entitle 
them all to be classed together as " Sun and Star Circles." 

The best known of all the Scottish circles are the Ring of 
Brogar and the Stones of Stenness, which are close together 
near the main road from Kirkwall to Stromness in Orkney. 

The Ring of Brogar is a circle 360 feet in diameter, of 
stones from 6 to 14 feet high, originally 60 in number, of which 
13 arc still standing, li are prostrate, and 12 are represented by 
stumps and fragments, leaving 24 Vacant places. The circle 
stands on a peninsula between two lakes, and ro reach it from 
the road before referred to, it is necessary to cross the bridge 
of Brogar. Looking across one of the takes from the circle 
three hills of no great elevation may be seen, between 35" and 
65" north of east, covering the midsummer sun rising point as 
in many circles in England, and answering to the old Egyptian 
" mount of glory, where the sun rises and is saluted by the 
powers of the east." On looking again from the centre of the 
circle towards the bridge, in a direction of about 30" south of 
east, a stone 18 feet high, called the "watch-stone," will be 
seen, and beyond it, in a direct line, another called the " Barn- 
housejstone," 15 feet high, which, by reason of a rise in the 
ground, seems to stand almost on the top of the other. When 
standing by the " Barnhouse " stone the visitor looks to the 
northwest to the " Watchstonc," and the center of the Ring of 
Brogar, and to the northwest to the celebrated tumulus and 
chamber |of Maeshowe, and when inside the latter, looking 
down the long passage to the outer world, he will see the top 
of the " Barnhouse " stone to the southwest. 

According to Mr. Magnus Spencc, who, as I understand, 
first drew attention to these alignments, the distance between 
Maeshowe and the Brogar circle and its outlying stones are 
carefully proportioned, and their directions are all connected 
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with the seasons. Thus, from Maeshowe to the Watchstone is 
63 chains, in the line of the eauinoctial sun risings and set- 
tings ; and from Maeshowe to the Banhouse stone is 42 or 43 
chains, in the line of the setting sun at the beginning of the 
great winter feast, or, looking from the Barnhouse stone to 
Maeshowe the direction is that of the midsummer sunrise. 
From the Barnhouse stone to the Watchstone is alao 42 or 43 
chains, and from the Watchstone to the Brogar circle is 63 
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Circle at Clava, near Inverness (Inverness type). Plan and Section. 

•chains further in the same line, which is that of the setting 
sun at the Beltone festival in May, or, looking from the circle 
over the Watchstone to the Barnhouse stone, that of the rising 
sun at the beginning of the winter feast. 

The Stenness circle, of which 3 stones only remain (the 
largest 19 feet long) occupies an independent position on the 
wav from the Watchstone to the Barnhouse stone, but not in a 
ilir^ct line between them. The celebrated Odin stone, in which 
w«9 a hole through which people joined hands on making a sol- 
rnu) promise, etc., and which was destroyed early in the 19th 
Ct»lurv» appears to have stood to the northeast of it, and was 
utv^bly conncctod witn it. There are some remains of a dol- 
iHs^tt v^ nat stone supported on smaller uprights and generally 
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used as a burial chamber) within the area of the Stenness cir- 
cle, but they may belong to a somewhat later period than the 
circle itself, and may have been made out of some of the stones 
which originally formed part of the circle, for they arc not so 
placed as to appear to have been part of ihe original plan. 
There are scverul tumuli round the Ring of Brogar, in which 
burials have been found, but none have been found within the 
circle. 




Callernish Circle and lines from the north. Taken by A. L, Lewi*. 

Next in importance to the Orkney circle is that at Caller- 
nish, on the west side of the island of Lewis. Its diameters 
are only 42 feet from north to south, and 36 feet from east to 
west, and It consists of only 13 stones, with one in the center, 
but they are large stones, from 12 to 17 feel high, and what 
gives special importance to the circle is that lines of stones ex- 
tend from it to the north, south, east and west ; the three lat- 
ter have five, four, and four stones respectively ; but to the 
north are two lines, one of nine, and the other of ten stones, 
the distance from the center of the circle to the end of the 
north line being 294 feet, which is exactly seven times the di- 
ameter of the circle itself ; these lines bear 10" and 15° east 
of north, the other three are nearly true east, west, and north ; 
and, with regard to the latter, it has been observed that any 
one standing at night and looking along the southern line to 
the top of the stone in the centre of the circle (which is the 
highest of all) will find that the pole-star is just above it. The 
first stone of one of the northern lines is in the direction of 
the midsummer sunrise, and here, as at Brogar, and at many 
of the English circles, there arc three hills to the northeast, so 
that this circle at Callernish may also be classed as a " sun and 
star circle." A little cruciform tomb, covered by a slight cir- 
cular tumulus, has been made at some time inside the circle, 
occupying all the space between the central stone and those of 
the east side of the circle, and the second line of northern 
stones was perhaps set up at the same time, being very likely 
formed of stones taken from the other northern line, in which 
there are suspicious gaps ; the two lines thus seem to form an 
avenue to the tomb, but there is no opening in the circle to 
correspond with it. The history of the monument would seem 
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to be that the circle and single lines to N. S, E, and W, were 
first constructed as a "sun and star circle ;" that after a time 
it fell into disuse, and a tomb was made in it, and some stones 
taken from the original northern line to make a second line ; 
but that sufficient respect was still felt for the stones of the 
circle to prevent any of them being moved. After this, but 
how long after we know not, the place was so utterly neglect- 
ed that five feet of peat grew up over it, and contined to floifr- 
ish till 1657-8, when the peat was cleared away and the tomb 
found, containing however only minute fragments of human 
3one and a black unctuous substance. The height to which the 
plat grew is still clearly sHoWn on the stones which are white 
and clean up to that point, but grey and mossy above it. 

There are some other circles near Callernish, and there are 
several in the island of Arran. and in other parts of the west 
of Scotland, most of which have been found to contain inter- 
ments, though some have not, and, even where burials have 
aeen found, it does not follow that the circles were not used 
for other purposes. These circles, which I would describe as 
forming a western Scottish type, consist of single or double 
openings of stones, both circles and stones being generally of 
modern size, and distinguished from those of England chiefly 
by the absence of the size and grandeur which characterize 
the larger, and of the regularity which is a usual feature of the 
smaller English circles. 

In the northeast of Scotland there are, however, numerous 
circles of two kinds which differ considerably from each other 
and from all others. One of these varieties I propose to call 
the " Inverness type." because it is only found in the district 
mmediatcly around Inverness, or in communication with it by 
waier ; the other I propose to call the "Aberdeen type," be- 
cause it is only to be found within a few miles of Aberdeen, 
and as these two cities are only about seventy miles apart it 
would seem that there must have been either a separate tribal 
origin, or a considerable cessation of intercourse between be- 
wecn two branches of the same tribe, for two such different 
types of circles to have been developed in localities so near to 
jne another. 

I must now describe these types and show wherein the dif- 
erences I have mentioned consist. 

The circles of the Inverness type were doubtless sepul- 
chral, although ceremonies perhaps in the nature of ancestor 
worship, may have taken place in them from time to time. A 
:airn from 40 to 60 feet in diameter, containing a large domed 
:hamber, 10 or 12 feet square and high, was surrounded, firstly, 
ay a retaining wall of stones measuring from 2 to 4 feet each 
vay. set close together, and, secondly, by an open circle of 
oillar stones from 4 to 7 feet or more high, the largest being 
at the southwest, a passage led from the outside of the cairn to 
(be chamber, the entrance of which was generally at or near 
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the south. There were altogether forty or more circles round 
about Inverness, but all may not have been of this type, 
though many unquestionably were, which are now so dilapida- 
ted that their original plan can only be traced by comparing 
thcni with others. 

There are some at Clava, near the battlefield of Culloden, 
seven miles from Inverness, and one at Leys, three miles from 
that city in another direction, which, though considerably 
damaged, are among the best examples that remain. 

The Aberdeen type which is only found within a few miles 
of that city, where, however, it was formerly very numerous, 
consisted of a central tumulus with burial list (not a chamber 
like those of the Inverness type), surrounded at a short dis- 
tance by an open circle of pillar stones, the highest of which 
are generally to the south ; between the two highest a large 
oblong stone was set on edge, occupying the whole space, and 
often kept in position by four little stones, one at each side of 
each end. This stone is locally called the "altar stone." and 
there were traditions which even 200 years ago extended be- 
yond the memory of man. that these were heathen temples of 
some kind or other. As however their primary object seems 
to have been sepulchral it is probable that any ceremonies car- 
ried on in them were more or less connected with ancestor 
worship. It is this "altar stone," which so far as I can dis- 
cover IS found nowhere except near Aberdeen, that distin- 
guishes the type from all others. 

There were in former ages many circles in the southeast of 
Scotland, but they havt- all been destroyed without any trust- 
worthy description having been preserved to enable us to say 
Positively to which of the types I have described, they may 
ave belonged. 

PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 
IV. FATHER KAMEL AND HIS WRITINGS. 

BV ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

The beautiful flowers whose generic name is Camellia are 
called after G. J. Kamel. a Jesuit from Moravia, who was for a 
long time resident in the Philippines, whence he sent many 
rare and comely specimens to Ray, Petiver, and other Euro- 
pean men of science of his day. Father Kamel's account of 
the flowers and plants of the island of Luzon appeared as an 
appendix to Vol. Ill (Londoni, 1704) of Ray's Historia Plan- 
tarum. with the title Georgi Josephi Camelli : Herbarum alia- 
rumque stirpium in insula Luzone Pkilippinarum. 

Many of the results of his zoological investigations ap- 
peared in the Gazophylacium Naiura of Petiver. a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. From the Mss. of Kamel were 
printed the following papers in the " Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society " (London) : 
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t, "Some animals, etc., Observed in the Philippines." 
corporated in a paper by James Petiver. Vol. XXIII (1702- 



394- 



deAvibus Philippensibus. Ibid., pp, 

Vol. XXV (1706 



1703). pp. 1055-1068. 

3, Observation! 
1399- 

3. De Quadrupedibus Philippensibus. 
1707). PP- 2199-2204. 

4. De Monslris quasi Monstris & Monstrosis ; item de Ser- 
pentibus, etc, Philippensibus. Ibid., pp. 2266-2276. 

5. De Conchyliis Turbinatis, BivaLvibus & Univalibus, 
item de Mineralibus, Fossilibus, & Thermis Phillipensibus. 
JbUi., 2446-2456. 

6. De VariisAnimalibus Philippensibus. Vol. XXVI (1708- 
1709). pp. 241-248. 

From his numerous writings it is evident that Father Ka- 
mel's energies were not entirely devoted to the conversion of 
pagan Philippine natives, for he collected plants, birds and 
beasts which he described for learned societies in Europe, or 
sent them to his correspondents (or further study and investi- 
gation. Nor were the unusual happenings among human kind 
beyond his consideration, as his paper No. 4 amply proves. 
All these papers are interesting for the native names, items, 
etc, which they contain. 

From the section on Minerals andFossils the following 
items have been culled : 

1. " Thunder- itoiifs." These are found after storms around 
Mt. Pangingalon, district of Damaiag, Paiiay. In Ilocos there 
occur stones, said by the natives- to fall during thunder-storms, 

, and called by them " thunder-tongues." The Panay stones are 
cruciform. 

2. Petrifactiom. In the Province of Albay, south-eastern 
Luzon, near a high volcano there are warm springs, also a 
stream, which, " in 24 hours turns plants, pieces of wood, fish, 
etc., into stone." 

Among other things briefly noted z.rc sa^'onliipa (from Span- 
ish savon and Tagal lupa. soap earth), a sort ot white argilla- 
ceous earth; anafog (gy^s\im)\ samiya and maiHang (mineral 
sulphur). 

Of shell-fish some 55 species or varieties are briefly noted 
and the native names for most of them recorded. 

The most remarkable shell of the Philippines seems to be 
the taclobo, a monstrous species of oyster of which marvelous 
tales are told, some of which Father Kamel refers to. It is 
said to be so large and heavy that the legs and arms of natives 
have been crushed to pieces by it, some of them even losing 
their lives ; to be of such size that the flesh of one alone serves 
to satisfy 30 or 40 persons ; to be capable of containing a man 
lying down and four water jars, etc. Some things of a 
sort found in the waters about Borneo are credited with 
47 pounds of meat in them, 
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According to several natives and the added testimony of 
Peter Durian dc Montfort, a Spaniard, whom Father Kamel 
styles " vir fide dignus." a pearl the size of a hen's egg was 
once seen near Tawitawi in the Jolo group. 

The third paper, dealing with quadrupeds, gives the native 
names of several species of monkeys and of many other ani- 
mals, besides accounts of bezoar-stones and the like, Among 
the curious items of native belief reported are the following ; 

1. Magu or boool. This monkey {a Ccrcopilhccus) is said to 
live on coal, etc. 

2. Mice. In Che island of Mindoro certain species of mice 
or rats are said to be produced from decaying leaves of trees, 
or, again, from the fruit of an Arimdo. 

The sixth paper mentions briefly (with the native names in 
most cases), many specimens and varieties of reptiles (frogs, 
toads, lizards, turtles), and insects (ants, snails, etc.). Tne 
most remarkable statements recorded about any of these are : 

1. Bondo. This species of black ant is said to have a body 
as long as the finger. 

2. Crocodiles. The variously named crocodiles of the ^\C}X' 
\^^\na.— Bttaya.bayo, balatigan, binatang, birangilao, bacariun, — 
are said to attack negroes by preference. 

The paper on the birds of the Philippines lists some 70 spe- 
cies and varieties with the native nams in most cases. The 
most remarkable bird is the calao or caco. which the heathen 
natives venerated to a considerable extent. Between X-tv^ calao 
and the tipid (a species of crane) a pact was believed to have 
been entered upon by virtue of which the former kept to the 
forests and mountains, the latter to the swamps and low 
grounds. 

The most noteworthy of the "monsters" reported by Fa- 
ther Kamel are the following ; 

1. A boy born in 1695 *•' ^^^ village of Palo in the Viaayas, 
with the face of a sea-lurtle ; the son of a native named Ab- 
ayan. 

2. A girl whose breasts hung down to her knees Living in 
Catanduan in 17CX). 

3. A girl with an "internal voice." who when "moved" 
spoke in various tongues. Living in Catanduan in 1700. 

4. Tailed men said to exist in Paynan. 

5. A woman at Tubig in the Visayas gave birth at the same 
time to a girl and a crocodile. The woman's husband cut off 
the tail of the reptile and threw it into the river, but the croc- 
odile for many years came up out of the strL-am every year and 
visited the house, and when the "sister " removed to another 
village at some distance, still followed her. For long years 
the reptile used to bring to its " sister " various animals and 
fishes. 

6. In the town of Calviga in the Visayas, a woman gave 
birth to a healthy boy and a serpent, at one and the same time. 
The serpent for a long time continued to visit his " brother." 
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7. In the mountains of Grigran and Borongan footprints 
three times the ordinary size of those of human beings have 
been found. 

8. Native with 24 fingers and toes ; another with no toes ; 
a third with fingers grown together, except thumb. 

9. Monster with the face of a Centaur, A monster born at 
Catbalogan, dying soon after birth, ^had the breast, back and 
rest of body to the loins human, but covered with feathers of 
various birds. The other parts of the body resembled the cor- 
responding portions of birds, deer, horses, monkeys, foxes, tur- 
tles, cows, bats, etc. This multiform monster was said to have 
been given birth to in 167S by a native named Tinampay. 

la At Manila in 1693 a monster was said to have been 
bora with a nose like that of an elephant, a horse's ears, etc. 

11, In 1700 there was a boy of Baclayon in the island of 
Bobol. whose proportions at birth were gigantic. When only 
dace years old he could drink four or five flasks of of tuba at 
a aafle meal, and cat other food in proportion. 

12. Optima or taltmi^an. The name given by the natives to 
«anMSter fierce and terrible, covered with hair and having a 
Ihmmi figure. Many of these creatures, having the forms of 
tttyis, fauns, and sileni were seen in 1599-1600 in the moun- 
tMMSof the province of Ybahay. etc. 

Ij. Omgt*^>Kti^alaH. A spectral monster of desert places. 
Hi^jiatic in siie and resembling a negro. Frightens people and 
ovriooff children. 

1^ Actt'sted dragon seen in 1703 in the strait of Panay, near 
CMii Ml the isUnd of that name. This strange creature had 
1^ ImmI oI a lion. Besides all these curious creatures, many 
tt about pygmies and giants are included; multiparous 
t ttCOtdcd, etc. Among the places said to have giants 
Ml. where the giants Tuia and Morongboronga lived ; 
__ where l\sHng dwelt ; Caraga and the islands off 

^_(^ A(^!U«t>ne. I'ygmies are said to be found in Calvilga, 
^^\'ter»k Mindanao, Siargao, etc. Pygmies, well-shaped 
^^MK WMUltoUS in torm, were termed bongan and malipoto, 
^Mk AnfKttvc cr monstrous, muntisuman and paitdacan. — the 
^ uti the latter manos. Near Bislic, in Mindanao. 
\ mtT found A girl-baby a span long.^it was well 
^M> di*d after being baptized on the third day. In 
flSr£|ve«Muid to have been born of ordinary parents an 
^Sm^ WMRAtly constituted girl of a " palm and three fin- 
,- mimi ■-»-- lived until 1703. 

^tlMiMti^iW *uch records as these one gets an idea of the 
^^^^^^(MM »nd c*" j"flgc how ready the European con- 
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^ credence to some of the time-old stories 



■^"^ ^H^^InllY* M»Uys. Father Kamel's interesting ac- 
* _ ^ ^ESih n to be paralclled by those of other travcl- 
•^"^^r:.^ of hii «ge. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chinese Calendar. In Vol. XXXII (1897-1898) of the 
"Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society," 
Mr. Thomas W. Kingsmill publishes a lengthy article (pp. 1- 
35) on "The'Chinese Calendar: Its Origin, History and Con- 
nections." The author thinks that the Calendar of the Empe- 
ror VVu is of foreign origin, the cycle names being not really 
Chinese, the characters being used simply in phonetic fashion. 
To quote M. Kingsmill's words : "There is thus no difficulty 
in explaining the practical identity of the two calendars, — that 
of Julius Caesar drawn upby Sosogenes, the Alexandrian, and 
that of Wuti derived directly from Ctesiphon. and both pro- 
mulgated within the space of 60 years. In both can be recog- 
nized the work of the great Hipparchus, the true founder of 
scientific astronomy, who was certainly alive B. C, 125. or only 
20 years before Wuti's proclamation." More proof than this 
paper affords is necessary for the acceptance of such a view, 
snd while the author is doubtless correct in some of his state- 
ments as to early relations between the Aryan peoples of South 
Central Asia and the Chinese, one must refuse to take it for 
granted that "the original introductioo of the arts and civili- 
zation of China was due to the Clitos, an Aryan race, who, 
driven from their original home on the Upper Oxus by the en- 
croachment of the Turkish Oxus hordes from the north found 
refuge after long wandering in the extreme northwest of China 
some twelve centuries before our era" (p. 19). Nor is the 
statement on p. 28 justifiable: "Chinese chronology owes little 
or nothing directly to India, and its coincidences may be ac- 
cepted as of a date anterior to the Aryan dispersal, The an- 
cient Chinese attempts to correl.iie music with astronomy .|Mr. 
Kmgsinill thinks go back to before "the great Aryan disper- 
sal." The paper, as a whole, is very interesting if not very 
convincing, 

Chinese Coins and Bottles in S^gvpt. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth t:entury there were found in Egypt certain 
porcelain bottles and coins of Chinese origin to which great 
antiquity was at once attributed. That the idea of their anti- 
quity (with the inferences 10 be drawn from it) has not been 
altogether abandoned by all modern writers istvidenced by 
pubiications of Dr. Edkins and other Orientalists as late as 
iSpS' The evidence as to these things has Been carefully gone 
over by M. Natalis Rondot, who in an article ■' On the Chinese 
Coins and Small Porcelain Bottles found in Egypt," appears in 
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the "Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety " (Voi. XXXII. pp. 66-78). M. Rondot took part in the 
discussion of the matter in 1852-3. amd the impression there 
obtained have since been confirmed ; opinions to a similar ef- 
fect were expressed by Stanislas Julien in 1836. M. Rondot's 
conclusion is that "these bottles are modern ; the verses writ- 
ten on them as decorations are extracted from popular poems, 
written between the 8th and iilh centuries." Beyond a doubt 
they do not " antedate the Pharaohs," Nor are the coins found 
any older, and many of them have been " planted" by the wily 
and inglorious Arabs for the benefit of European travelers and 
explorers. 

First Appearance of Iron. Dr. Montelius' paper. ■■ Ue- 
ber das erste Auftreten des Eisens," (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthrop.. XXXI, pp. 142-144) is a brief attempt to 
sketch the history of the appearance of iron in Europe. 
The author iscf opinion that iron was not very long knoirn 
in Egypt before traces of it occurred in Greece, for its dis- 
tribution over all those countries having any sort of con- 
nection with the great culture centers where it was already 
in use must have been comparatively rapid- In the begin- 
ning of the "'iron period" the presence of small orna- 
ments of this metal, not large specimens, indicates it was 
too costly to be used at tirst in other than such purposes. 
Thus in the graves belonging to the Mycens period about 
the 14th century B. C, a few finger rings only of iron have 
been discovered, not weapons, tools, etc., which come af- 
terwards. In south and Central Italy iron appears earlier 
than in Northern Italy, its appearance in Central Italy be- 
ing synchronous with that of the Etruscans, Dr. Montelius 
believes that, as Herodotus reports, the Etruscans really 
came from oversea about 1100 B. C. When iron first ap- 
pears in Central Italy it is already qnite plentiful, not only 
ornaments, but daggers, spear-pointa. etc.. being found. 
In northern Italy, at the time of its first appearance, iron 
is rare. No grave in the Bologna region older than the 
11th or 10th century B. C. has yielded iron objects. In 
Switzerland some iron occus in the last Bronze Period of 
the Lake Dwellings, the oldest specimens being iron insets 
on bronze swords from Mohringen, etc. Here, too, iron ap- 
pears first as ornament. Gradually in Switzerland and 
South Germany the use of iron became more common so 
that we may speak freely of iron in the 10th and 9th centu- 
ries B. C. In North Germany, in what are called the fourth 
and fifth periods of the Bronze Age, iron objects, few and 
generally only ornaments, have been found. Some of these 
belong to the 11th or 10th century B. C. From the same 
periods of the Bronze Age, a few finds of iron are also re- 
ported from Scandinavia. Dr. Motelius points out the 
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gTeat difference between ■■the first appearance of iron," and 
"the beginning of the i>o« rf^c." the latter being "the pe- 
riod in which iron forms really the material basis of cul- 
ture." The long time elapsing between the first appear- 
ance of iron in the north and the beginning there of the 
real iron age, Dr. Montelius thinks, can be explained by 
the fact that the technics of iron use differ from those of 
bronze use,— in the North bronze was always cast, iron 
forged. Also for many purposes bronze is not as good as 
iron, or even better, though not so good as steel, as our 
modern civilizations has proved. There was good reason, 
therefore, for the reluctance of prehistoric man in the 
North to give up bronze at once for iron. It is not really 
until about 1500 A. D., with the development of the modem 
technique of iron using and iron smelting that the insuper- 
able preponderance of iron over bronze appears beyond all 
doubt. It is a peculiar circumstance, according to the au- 
thor, that the role of iron in the civilization of man is only 
about 3000 years old, comparatively a very short time, in- 
deed. Dr. Montelius believes that the discovery of iron 
took place about the middle of the second millenium B. C, 
somewhere in the Oriental section of the Mediterranean re- 
gion (Babylonia?) and spread thence overall the known 
world. 

Bronze-Age Pottfrv with Finger Impressions, In the 
"Correspondenzblatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologic " (Jahr. xxxi, pp. 120-122) Dr. Meisner of Aitona de- 
scribes a second pottery fragment (with impressions of human 
fingers) from Ihe lake-dwellers of Corcelettes on the shores of 
Lake Neuchatt'l, a station of the Bronze Age. In the Swiss 
museums several like fragments exist and probably many more 
may be discovered in this and other regions of prehistoric Eu- 
rope. During the discussions of Dr. Mcisner's paper Prof. 
Kollmann of Basel exhibited a cast of the bottom of a pot 
showing many finger impressions {in some pots 70 have been 
noticed) due perhaps to the primitive potter carrying his vessel 
off on the ends of his lingers while it was still soft, or, much 
more likely to a thinning of the bottom of the pot (to secure 
speedier working) by means of the fingere,a process "redound- 
ing to the credit of the lake-dweller's inteliigence." Dr. Yies- 
ner. adopting the views of Rcgnault and Minakow, that the 
finger-nails are broader and flatter the rougher the work ihey 
are employed in,— thus, the right hand has usually broader 
nails than the left, the exception being left-handed people, vio- 
lin-players, etc. — and that the nails of men are broader and 
flatter than those of women, considers that we can determine 
the sex of these prehistoric workers, the maker ot the Rutzan 
fragment having been a man. Perhaps we can go further, tts 
the author does, with Minakow and Kollman and reconstruct 
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the whole man, not cxpcdc but cxuii^hi--. KoUmann distinguishes 
two nail-types that have more to do with race than with occu- 
pation : i) Narrow, oval, curved nails (belonging to tall, slen- 
der men), 2) short, broad, flat naih, (belonging to small, short- 
set men). According to this theory the long-narrow people 
have everything (skull, face, eye-lids, eye-opening, nose, 
mouth, lips, neck, chest, pelvis limbs, and even the divisions of 
all these) long or narrow, while the short-broad people have 
them all short or broad. So Dr. Meisner believes that the frag- 
ment from Corcclettes indicates an individual of tall, slender 
body, while that of Rutzan indicates the other variety of man, 
corresponding to the general type of the locality today. How 
far these conjectures are correct must be left to experts in 
anatomy for decision, if they can be decided at all. Certainly, 
these pottery- fragments with impressions of human fingers 
upon them are among the most interesting of recent finds re- 
lating to prehistoric man in Central Europe. Perhaps more 
will come of them later. 

Microscope m. Prehistoric i4E.SBAKCH, In the "Correspon- 
denzblatt der ..deutschen Oezellschaft fur Anthropologic" 
(jahrgang; XXXII. pp. 1-2) Dr. F.Netolitzky writes briefly 
" Ueber die Anwendungdes Mikroskopesin der Urgeschichts- 
forschung". After pointing out that such^an excellent work 
as -.Heer's "Die Pfllanzen der Pfahlbauten" did not have the 
aid of the microscope, although for the obtaining of unprej- 
udiced opinions as to the nature of certain seeds, fruits, and 
oth^r .vegetal remains, it is practically indispensable, the 
aufhpr states, the advantages that would accrue to the culture 
bistj:irian from its careful employment. 

To-day we know more ^bout the kitchen utensils of pre- 
historic man than about the real nature or nj^nV .of his foods. 

The origin of certain remains' of textile materials can 
only be determined by the use of the microscope, while the 
remains and deposits in vessels and receptacles of all sorts 
are well worth investigating by its aid. From the excreta of 
goats, sheep, dogs and other creatures, who have fed at the 
table of early man, and from the excreta of man himself, ' 
many facts as to the food, etc., may be gleaned by micro- 
scopic e.'iamination. The "kitchen-middens" and grayes of 
prehistoric man might be niade to yield up not a few secrets 
»n this way. The earth in the neighborhood of the stomach 
of the occupant of the gr^ve should be carefully searched. 
The teeth of skeletons, especially hollow ones, often con- 
tain evidence as to the food habits of their former users. . 

WyoMiNc: Arch/F.olooy. Jn Vol. 11., No. 4, of the "An- 
thropological series." publshed by the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Chicago, Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey describes (pp. 233-243,- 
vith twelve plates,) "An Aboriginal Quartzite Quarry in 
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Eastern Wyoming." The quarry is located in Converse 
County, and dates from some time not remotely antecedent 
to the advent of white men in this part of the country. 
According to the author "There is also reason to believe 
that the people who worked here practiced agriculture to a 
very considerable extent, for it is difficult to form any other 
conclusion regarding the greater number of rejects found 
about the quarry than that they were intended for agricul- 
tural implements." Some of the "pits" in this quarry had a 
diameter of 20-50 feet and and a depth of 10-30 feet, while, 
"in the more open spaces between the pits, and especially 
on the south slope of the eminence, are many stone tipi cir- 
cles, in one group alone over 20 being noted, some of them 
so perfect that it seems as though the tipis had been re- 
moved but the day before." Altogether this is a very in- 
teresting discovery, and holds out hope for further devel- 
opments of importance in this region. 

Hindu Relic In British Columbia. In the "Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural History" {Vol. XIV, 1901, 
pp. 51-62) Dr. Franz Boas describes {with plate) "A Bronze 
Figurine from British Columbia." The specimen in question 
is probably the handle of a bell used by the Br^hmana in 
the Puja ceremony, -such bells are common in Bengal, Or- 
issa and Nepaul. This relic does not go back to pre-Col- 
umbian times, but may have been carried to the North Pa- 
cific Coast by some Spanish vessel engaged in theManidila- 
Acapulco traffic between 1570 and 177a, as Prof. O. T. Ma- 
son has suggested. It is probably not much, if any, older 
than a hundred years. 

Cairns IN British Columbia AND Washington, The issue 
for January i^i (Anthropology, III, 2) of the "Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History" (pp. 55-76, 
with five plates) consists of a valuable and detailed study of 
certain "Cairns of British Columbia and Washington" by 
Harlan I. Smith and Gerard Fowke. The cairns examined 
are situated on the south-eastern part of Vancouver Island, 
and on the San Juan Group and Whidbey Island in Wash- 
ington. They are "from 3 to 20 feet in diameter and gen- 
erally consist of irregular piles of bowlders," In some cases 
however, " a more or less rectangular cyst is built around 
the body, made by roughly placing together a number of 
bowlders, the straight sides of which are placed so as to 
form an oblong cyst, and by covering the opening thus 
formed with one, two, or more slab-shaped rocks each ex- 
tending from side to side." There is a remarkable scarcity 
in these cairns of all objects other' than human bones, a pe- 
culiarity common to the graves in the shell heaps of the 
Lower Eraser River. The investigations reported in this 
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excellent memoir were carried on under the auspices of the 
Jcsup North Pacific expedition in 1S97, 1898, and 1899. 

Detailed descriptions of a large number of the mounds 
and their contents are given, with a map showing general 
distribution over the area visited. Over 100 cairns are di- 
rectly reported on. The skulls from these cairns "give ev- 
idence that the people piacticed the same methods of de- 
forming the head that were in common use in this area until 
recent times." Another interesting fact reported by M. 
Smith is that "only three cases have come to my notice in 
which ancient skeletons have been found stretched out at 
full length, although I have opened several hundred graves 
in British Columbia" (P. 60}. The enclosures figured on 
page 68, and said to have had fires built in them during cere- 
monies by the Indians, are of interest, but the interference of 
white settlers has much modified the character of some of 
them. One cannot praise too highly the valuable work of 
Mr. Smith and his collaborators. 

Matty Ethnooraphy. In the "Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographic" (Vol. XIII, pp.217-225) Dr. Karutz of 
Lubeck, publishes "Weitere Beitrage zin Ethnographic der 
Matty-Inseln." The literature of the subject is very brielly 
discussed, and the writer inclines to agree with Son Luschan 
in styling the Matty Islanders, "brothers, not descendants, 
of the Micronesians," looking upon them as a "Polynesian 
enclave in Melanesia." The originality of these aborigines 
survives in considerable strength, in spite of race-mixture 
and foreign culture-influences. The Matty-culture, especial- 
ly in ornamentaLion and weapons, lies close in several places 
to that of the Carolines. This is well seen in tattoo-patterns, 

A Really Goon Book About the Indian. In Professor 
A. E. Jenk's little volume "The Childhood of Ji-shib, the 
Ojibwa" (Madison. Wis., 1900, pp. 130). which is adorned with 
64 pen-sketches by the author, we have an account of Indian 
boy-hood that well deserves the encomiums of Prof. W. J. 
McG< c, who furnishes a brief introduction. It is to be hoped 
that other* who take a fancy for the deep things of child-life 
among primiiive peoples will read this charming story be- 
fore they venture their hard task. It is better than "Hia- 
watha" for 'f i-i the real thing, as the former is the poet's 
dream of fact. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY JOHN FRA5ER, L. L. D', SYDNEY. 

In your Sept. — Oct. number of last year, there is a notice 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's book on the Native Tribes 
of Central Australia. 

It is quite true, as your reviewer states, that much that 
has been said in the past about our aborigines has been foun- 
ded on ignorance, misapprehension and misrepresentation. 
Those of us here who know them well have always cried out 
against the assertion that they are the lowest of human kind. 
Many Englishmen when they go abroad and see other 
men and other manners, do not take the trouble to under- 
stand these but at once condemn them simply because they 
are unlike their own. Of them it might be said Ornne i^<h 
turn eU pro barbarico. Thatattitude of mind may be patriot- 
ic, but It is surely not scientific; for as it is clear that our 
black fellows present a very early condition of social life, a 
careful study of them may add some important facts to our 
anthropological knowledge. Much has been done here with- 
in the last quarter of a century to remove prejudice and 
to make our native races better known; but our voices do 
not reach far^seldom to other lands, and we are not heed- 
ed. Even in our own land, the old prejudices and ignorance 
are so dense, that simple facts known to the well-informed 
are either derided or hailed as great discoveries. I-'or in- 
stance, the government of the tribe is in the hands of the 
old men, and yet many persons persist in saying that our 
blacks are socially a lawless mob or horde. Marriage by 
capture here is only one form of ceremonial which gives le- 
gal possession, and is no more derivable from an original 
custom of rape than are the orange blossoms on a brides 
bonnet now. A few students of aborifjinal customs here 
have long known that sub-incision or as I call it hypospad- 
ontsm, is not intended to be or at least is not a check on 
population. The origin of the custom has not yet been ex- 
plained, but my own opinion is that those of our blacks who 
practise it brought it with them from other lands and that 
It comes from the ancient worship of Mother Earth, the 
Demeter or Cybele of the classics. 

At the request of some of the lending scientists in Eng- 
land, Professor F". Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen arc 
again about to go into the interii r of this continent to in- 
vestigate certain intricate questions concerning our native 
tribes' Mr. Spencer who is Professor of Biology in the Un- 
iversity of Melbourne, has been relie\ed from his official 
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duties for twelve months for that purpose, and Mr. Gillen 
who is one of the Inspectors of Aborigines in the State of 
S. Australia has got similar leave from his Government. I 
do not expect that they will bring back with them much 
that is new about the social regulations and general customs 
of the tribes; but there is one practice— the /ir^i/ri/ relation, 
which I hope they will explain, for on it is founded the the- 
ory that our blacks, men and women, originally consorted 
like beasts of the field. On the contrary, I know many facts 
which go to show that relation is only temporary and >pecial, 
that it is established by authority and that in its nature it is 
Mimilar to the Holi festivals of India and the rites of the 
"Bona Dea" in Rome. 

It is suj)i)ose(i that the cost of the Spencer-Gillen ex- 
pedition will amount to ;f2000. 1 have heard that the whole 
of lh(* cost is to be borne by one person — the proprietor of 
ihr *Age' newspaper of Melbourne. That is noble and be- 
fipeaks a practical interest in our natives. What an amount 
of error about them could be dissipated, if we only had here 
a Ifw more such liberal men, as Andrew Carnegie. 

Mk. Maksiiam. 11. Saville, curator of Mexican and Central 
Am(*rican Arclueology at the American Musucm of Natural 
History is at present in charge of the Museum's explorations 
in the noted ruins of Mitla which are situated in the State of 
Oa.x.ica, Mexico. Early this year(i90i) he made the import- 
ant (lisi-overy of cruciform galleries under one of the largest 
odlfues. Of recent years no one had believed such galleries 
cxi^tt^d, although one of the early writers referred to great- 
er rinciforni structures than have been known. 

Mr. Saville has successfully tinished excavating the court 
Vttrd of the ijuadrangle of the subterranean galleries mention- 
t»il bv Stephens, and these discoveries are the most import- 
ant that he has made in Mexico. 

I'ntil now, we had no knowledge of the sub-structures 
of Mitla (see Handelier's work) and on account of the deb- 
ris which filled the courtyard, the buildings have presented 
tt llat dwarfed appearance placed on rude mounds. Now 
that the court of this group is cleared, the buildings are at 
laM seen placed on superstructures of the same height as the 
rdifii*es, with platforms and sloping faced walls of stone 
beautilully laid and reached by graceful flights of stone steps. 
This it>urt is absolutely square,- 117 feet N. and S.. and the 
ii«in\e v.. and W. The bases are in correct proportion to 
the ni/e of the *'palaces," and as cleared, the buildings ap- 
\\\s\\ elevated to their proper height above the cement floor 
\|\heci»nrt. In several places where the lower steps have 
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been injured, they had been repaired with cement. The 
base was covered with a thin coating of cement painted red, 
and the courtyard floor was also painted red. as well as the 
buildings themselves. The entrance to the cruciform galler- 
ies is in the floor of the court. 

The tomb itself is about 45 feet from the end of one arm 
to the end of the other. The door faces the West, sealed 
by a large stone which had been thrown there by the Span- 
iards; but no vandalism had been committed, so that the 
chambers are in a perfect state of preservation. The 
grecque panels show one new design. The cross proper is 
nearly g feet in height. A full series of views, of the court 
and different buildings, as well as flash-light views of the 
intreior of the "Tomb" have been taken by Mr. Saville. 



Bditopial. 



DISCOVERIES ON LAND AND SEA. 

Statues from the Sea. Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, di- 
rector of the Am. School at Athens, describes the discov- 
ery of bronze and marble statues in the sea south of the 
Peloponnesus. This occured some time in January. The 
statues are now in Athens. Among the fragments of 
bronze statues, were three right feet and one left, on which 
were sandals with straps around the feet; also several fore- 
arms and hands with the straps the leather boxing-glove 
around the wrist. Beside these were found a marble hand 
of good technique, holding a mantle; also the head of a 
small bronze lion and another of a dog There were three 
bronze statuettes about a foot and a half in height, and a 
great bronze statue more than life-size. The right arm is 
extended, the forearm bending slightly to the front, while 
the left falls slightly to the side without touching the body. 
The beauty of the head surpasses all other excellencies of 
the statue. The symmetry of the lines of the face, and the 
regularity in general of all the features, manifest the per- 
fection of the work. The heroic size of the figure indicates 
that it represents some god, Apollo, or, Hermes, and it is 
said to be an original work of the fourth century b c. 
It seems as if a studio existed in the miraculous depths, a 
studio like those of Phidias and Praxiteles, The following 
is the comment upon it. 

"We are in the presence of a great event for art. The 
discovery of this statue may mark an epoch, since even the 
material of which it consists, bronze, makes the find a rare 
one. Of the works of Greek art only those in marble have 
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been preserved, because they furnished greater resistance to 
the axe and could not be used and sold as those of metal 
could. Only wonders of nature have hitherto saved for us 
bronze monuments of Greek art from the covetousness of 
barbarism and time. The fire and lava of Vesuvius pre- 
served for us those masterpieces of bronze in the Naple- 
Museum, the only collection of its kind in the world. Now 
the sea off Anticythera saves for us other bronzes, coming 
who knows whence, which, had they gone to Rome, must 
have undergone the same destruction at the hands of Chris- 
tians and barbarians, who choked and annihilated Greek art. 
And who knows what is yet to be found, how many sur- 
prises the jealous sea still guards for us? The first foun- 
dations of the treasure have been laid. Two statues of un- 
rivalled excellence have been found, and the miraculous 
depths, according to the expressions of the divers, have 
still *a world of things.' Every day a new god or a new 
hero, a new wonder of art, may be brought up to the 
light to receiveag ain the worship of lovers of the beaut-iful. 

A Castle in Arizona. Near Phoenix, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, is a high mound within which is the 
crumbled debris of a once lofty structure which is still stand- 
ing to the height of three or more stories. Around the 
old castle, are the lines of a moat. High walls guarded 
the castle, and in the southwestern corner was once a tall 
watch tower or citadel. To the south is a smooth expanse 
of several acres which may have been an assembly place 
for the people, and within a hundred yards north are the 
outlines of a circular reservoir. The castle to-day measures 
380 feet in length by 180 feet in width, and is much lar- 
ger than the far famed Casa Grande which measures only 
50x60 feet. Dr. J. Miller President of Am. Antiquarian 
Socy. of Arizona is engaged in exploring it. 



A DISCOVERY IN THE SKY. 

The greateest discovery of all, and the most important to 
the science of American archaeology, is the one which has re- 
cently been made by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall and which can be 
called a "Discovery in the Sky." It consists in the recog- 
nition by her that the constellation of the Great Bear in con- 
nection with the polar star, or Dipper, which is so familiar to 
every one in this country, was the constellation which may be 
said to have regulated nearly all the religious ceremonies and 
Calendar systems of the various American tribes and furnishes 
the key to that remarkable series of symbols which have so 
puzzled the archaeologist because of their resemblance to the 
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symbols which were known to all the ancient peoples of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and even Europe, such as ihe Suastika or 
hooked cross, and others which are more easily accounted for. 

These symbols have been found in the shell and copper 
ornaments contained in the mounds, they have been traced 
out in the carved and engraved stones in Centra! America, 
have been recognized In the myths and symbols of the north- 
west coast, and have been regarded as an evidence of contact 
between this continent and the Asiatic peoples and a trans- 
mission to this continent by some unknown channels. The 
discovery was made by Mrs. Nultall, while studying the Cal- 
endar system of Mexico and Central America, and was real- 
ly the result of that study, the position of the constellation 
in the heavens at the different periods which marked the seas- 
ons and the solstices making in the course of the year the 
very figure which has been embodied as a symbol by all the 
nations of the earth, or at least by those who were so situated 
as to be familiar with the northern sky, viz: the figure called the 
Suastika. 

The discovery has brought the nations of the earth close 
together and shows that ths present condition in which we 
find ourselves was anticipated thousands of years ago, even 
by rude people and those, had no means of studying the heav- 
ens except with their naked eye. Every separate tribe and 
nation hid its own system of astrology and of religious sym- 
bolism but there was a common basis, for, all of them 
were looking at the same bright heavens and were reading 
the same lessons in the starry scroll. It was not a revelatioa 
which brought to them a knowledge of the most high, nor 
was it an answer to the question of the old patriarch Job, 
which he asked of his friends, "Cans't thou bind the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?," yet 
it shows tnat a certain knowledge of the heavens which pre- 
vailed in the times of Job and in the land of the East, pre- 
vailed ilso on this then unknown continent. The personality 
of God and his power over the elements and the lightnings 
and the great movements of the universe, were unknown; but 
the fore-shadowing of the knowledge, which would come to 
alt .nen on the earth, was then contained in the sky. 

The view which we have gained of the heavens and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, as being known to all 
the nations of the earth, leads us to another and more im- 
portant thought, namely the connection between the study 
of the stars and the greatest event which ever occurred in 
history. The stars were formerly regarded as the letters of 
a great alphabet and much was learned from their move- 
ments in ancient times and by aU nations. It is not easy for 
us to decipher the story which was written in the sky and 
was studied by the ancient peoples, even when we have come 
)o know the event and its significance, for the stars were like 
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the different letters of the alphabet, which must be at least 
learned before we undertake to read. 

It is not strange that the wise men welcomed the 
star which guided ihem over the plains of Syria to the 
birth-place of the Saviour, for they had been trained in the 
school of astrology which sought to interpret the movements 
of the heavenly bodies and had also been led to expect a 
Saviour who should be the successor of the great heroes who 
had constituted the third member of the trinity or triad thous- 
ands of years before. 

Marduch, the slayer of the monster, Tiamat had passed a- 
way. Horus who had sought for the fragments of the body of 
Osiris and had found them hidden in the tree which grew in 
Biblos, had been regarded as the great divinity of the Egyp- 
tians but he did not bring the blessing which was sought for 
by all nations. Sosiosh. the great divinity of the Persians, 
who had contended with Ahriman, the destroyer, and had been 
regarded as a Saviour vas only a disappointment to them 
and other nations, for the expectt'd deliverance did not 
come. Even Zoroaster with all his virtues, some of his im- 
postures, had failed to meet the expectations of the people. 
The struggle among the Gods of the Germans and the Scan- 
dinavians had resul'ed in the death of Baldar, and Loki was 
a victor. Paganism which survived the Christian era did not 
give the hope to that people who were dwelling in the forests 
and beside the North Sea. The Fair God Quetzalcoatl of 
Mexico was plotted against by an enemy. Tezcatlipocla and 
was compelled to retire and give vay to the victor who was 
the embodiment of craft, duplicity, and evil. 



THE CONSTELLATIONS AND THE CALENDAR. 

The polar star was in the iky. The Serpent and the Greai 
Bear revolved about it as a center from the earliest times. 
All nations who ever reached civilization, even those who 
were in the midst of barbarism, and many of the savages of 
the North, continued to watch the movements of this con^ 
stellalion as well as the Pleiades, for they were closely con- 
nected with their tribal history and their national life. 

The question arises whether these constellations were em- 
bodied in the calendar system. If not. where did the sym- 
bol of the serpent and the tree come from? 



THE TREE OF LIFE; 
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We have referred to different Codices in which the tree 
forms a prominent feature butthereare others, and to these 
Codices we would call attention. Mrs. Nuttall thinks that the 
figure in the Dresden Codex, which has the serpent at the top 
is also the Tree of Life. The following is the description of it; 
"The trunk is crowned by four stems bearing leaves and 
is encircled by a serpent, can, the homonym for the numer- 
al four, kail. A fringed mantle and a scroll hang from a 
coil of the serpent's body. The two footsteps are painted 
on the scroll and pointing downwards, express "descent," 
as do also the falling drops of liquid on the stems of 
the tree, which grows into a peculiar glyph with sub-diuisions 
which has points of resemblance with the glyph under the 
footless divinity (^ee fig. T 1.) An obsidian mirror, with cross 
bars, is printi.-d in fn>iu of the latter, which displays the same 
^OT^ ^^j g^^^o — gi» descending foot-steps on its 
-=^ >*>!:Jintf?y%«l/fl mantle. It seems that in this, 
we have a presentation of the 
Maya "Tree of Life," and 
that the scrolls, on which de- 
scending footsteps are depicted 
are intended to convey the 
meaningthat lifeis descending 
from the Above into the egg 
and seeds by virtue or decree 
of the celestial power. 

Mrs. Nuttall also speaks 
of two trees which were in 
the temple of Manco Capac 
in Peru, that typified his father 
and mother and that the Incas 
proceeded from them like fruit 
from the trees. The two trees 
were as the roots and stems of 
the Incas. All these things 
greatness. This fact is of the 
ost value for it conveys to us not only that the Incas kept 
a record of their male and female ancestry and lespectivcly 
associated the male and female elements with gold and sil- 
ver, but a!so establishes Ihe important point that the tree is 
employed as an emblem of the life and growth of a lineage 
of races. This fact is particularly interesting if collated with 
the Mexican tree symbols. 

In the Fejervary diagram (fig. 12,) we lind a dlFferentkind 
of a tree and two tolemic figures assigned to each quarter, 
which indicates that the inhabitants of each of the four prov- 
inces were regarded as a distinct race. The top of each tree 
spreads itself into two branches and, with one exception, each 
of these, bears three blossoms or leaves denoting it would 
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were executed to record thei 
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Kcm, the division of a tribe into 2x3 or 6 parts. 

The majority of tree symbols, however, exhibit a quad- 
ruplicate division. At the same time it is impossible not to 
recognize that each example renders in a graphic manner the 
organization of a tribe. In nos. 2 and 8 for instance, we find 
that each of the four branches was again subdivided, yield- 
ing eight Subdivisions instead of four. 

The Fejervary Codex contains a tree or rather four trees, 
I each one of which had two branches which form a cross and 
on the summit of the tree is a bird. In the Remensis 
Manuscript a tree of piradise is figured, and there are to 
other codices various examplesof trees encircled with serpents, 
where it is obvious that a celestial tree was intended. The 



FIG. I. FEJERVARY CODEX. 

meaning of the bird, which is represented as parched on each 
of the tour trees, is explained by Mrs. Nutlall as follows: 

They typify ibe lords of the four provinces and this n corroborated 
by the fact toal each different bird is figured aitaio in the corner loops in 
combination with the symbols of the cardinal points. The association of 
the symbols for /□/-(/ or rAiV/* and the bird with the tribal tree explajna the 
frequent represenialion In the native codices of one or two serpents en- 
twined around the tree, since the serpen! was the symbol in Mexico of 
the dual ruler or high priest above and below. 

The significance of the serpent as a destructive force is il- 
lustrated in several ways. It is a symbol of the lightning — 
the destructive effect of the lightning, making it a fit symbol, 
and the zig-zag motion of the lightning suggesting that the 
lightning is a serpent ; second, the serpent is used as a guard 
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to temples and sacred places. Illustrations of this are numer- 
ous, for the temple enclosure at Mexico had a grewsome statue 
placed over the gateway which was clothed with serpents, their 
heads and glowing eyes forming its head, their tails form- 
ing the fringe to its garments. The temple at Chichen Itza 
was also guarded by two massive serpents or dragons, their 
bodies forming the balustrade to the stairway, their massive, 
open jaws projecting beyond the steps, thus giving to the ar- 
chitecture an element of terror. 

The following is the description of the serpent statue over 
the gateway at Mexico: 

Two serpents' heads surmount a semi-human body and meeting, form 
the semblance ol two single faces turned to the front and back of (he 
statue. Uy this ingenious device the unity, yet duality, of the "Divine 
Twain " is graphically rendered and one half oE each countenance is rep- 
resented as belonging to each serpent Their single yet dual head has 
lour eyes, eight fangs, and two forked tongues. The figure and skirt 
composed of intertwined rattlesnakes, constitute femmine attributes given 
to the symbolic figure of the twintord and iwin-lady. the father and 
mother of all Instead of hands, tile arms terminate at the shoulders in 
serpent's heads and fan|;s, and the bug* feet in great claws. Between 
these, in the front and m the back, a rattlesnake's head appears. The 
belt consists of a huge snake whose head and tail hang down in front as 
the ends of a bow. A skull is attached to the front, and another to the 
back of the belt. In from are four hands and two conventionalized hearts. 
At the back there are two hands and two hearts and an intricate knot. 
The four hands and twenty fingers symbolize familiar numerical divisions. 
The whole figure represents a '• Divine Twain" or Quetialcoat! and re- 
lates to the ikow well worn theme of the center of the four quarters, the 
union of tbe earth and the heaven, Ibe scjuare and the circle, the clans 
and their chiefs, the supreme dual tulcr ship. 

The explanation of the Calendar Stone is as follows: 
It represents i.-The four elements or substances and kinds of 
life. 2.-The four regions of the heavens, each composed, in 
turn, of four sub-regions. 3.-The four provinces of the state. 
each containing four districts. 4.-The four quarters of the 
capitol, each of which had four wards. 5. -Four stars and al- 
so fourstar groups or planets which seem to have been associ- 
ated wih the cardinal points and are indicated by four discs 
exhibiting two concentric circles and four glyphs placed a- 
round them. 6.-The human lords of the four regions who re- 
spectively govern the four divisions of the population, who 
were classified as the Fire. Air. Water and Earth, people. 
7,-Rotalion or movement, portrayed the four movements of 
the Sun and recorded the solstices and equinoxes. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer thinks that Ihey appropriately figured the an- 
nual course of the sun, S.-The division of the year into four 
equal parts, the day period divided into four quarters, and the 
four 13 year periods which constitute an epoch of fifty two 
years; also the four great eras which had passed since the 
creation of the world and the destruction of the earth, air fire, 
and water, three of which had already taken place, that by fire 
still to come. The carved symbols on the Calendar stone with 
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its twenty signs determine, once and for a!l, the exact pos- 
ition to be taken up in all public assemblages in councils and 
dances, and also controlled the exposition of the products 
of the land in the great MarJtel-place. Each division of the 
people, by reason of its indissoluble union to one region and 
one element, also had its own season during which it led 
in ceremonial observances. One important feature remains 
for consideration. Oneof the four annual midnight positions 
of the Bear star-groups pertained to each cardinal point and 
designated constellations of which there were four in each re- 
gion of the heavens. The twenty familiar day signs thus con- 
stituted the native zodiac. The narrow band surrounding the 
zodiacal belt, which is at the same time the list of days, tribes, 
and clans, exhibits four lar^e and four lesser rays to the ex- 
amination of the concentric band; it exhibits forty groups 
of five dots, two of which groups are ulmost concealed by star 
symbols on the recurved, open jaws of the serpent's head 
which meets at the bottom of the stone. 

One point about the twin serpents is clear. They are rep- 
resented as springing from a square enclosing the symbolic 
Acatl accompanied by thirteen dots which has been generally 
interpreted as a calendar dale. The two serpents whose open 
jaws enclose human heads in profile which together form one 
face. The upper jaws end ir two recurved appendages, ex- 
hibiting seven star symbols, and typify night or darkness, as 
the open jaws seem to threaten to absorb the ray of the sun 
pointing downwards. The wide reaching significance of this 
remarkable monument corroborates the view previously ad- 
vanced and answers to the description given by Duran of the 
circular carved tablets which were kept in each market place 
and held in great veneration. It clearly determined, once and 
tor all, the sequence of the days; the relation of alt classes 
of the population to each other and to the whole, and set fortfi 
not only the place each group should occupy in the market- 
place, but also the product or industry with which it was 
associated and the periods when its contributions to the com- 
monwealth snould be forthcoming in regular rotation. The 
stone was therefore not only the tablet but the wheel of the 
law of the state and it can be conjectured that its full inter- 
pretation was more or less beyond the capacity of all but an 
initiated minority, consisting of the elders, chiefs, and p ' ' "" 




f all but an ^M 
md priests." ^^M 



. . . BOOK REVIEWS . . 



Arcu^ulugicai. and Ethnological Papers ofthe Peabodv Mu- 
seum Hakvard Univkrsitv Vol. II The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples OF Old and Nkw World Civilization. By Zelia Nuitall. 
This is an epoch-making book. 
liition in the niai ner of itcalin^ Ami 
prehistoric symbolism of America. 

Kithcrlu. everything that wa^ found in America has been ascribed lo 
an indigenous cullur^:, and all evidence of intercourse and contact with 
other countries has been ignored, or if heeded, has been explamed under 
the theory of parallel developmfnt. The evidence, however, has been 
accumulatinR and ^towing stronger every year that ihere was a common 
source for all ihe symbolism found upon ihis continent, and that which 
prevailed so exteniivelv on the Asiatic continent. This evidence has 
been quietly ^aiiirrcd bv those who held to the opinion, without being 
advocated openly, with ihe hope thai more absolute proof might be se- 
cured. There were, to be sure, a few students in Europe, who openly 
advocated the idea thai the old Babylonian and Cliincie system of astron- 
omy was based upon the recigniiion of the polar star. Among these stu- 
dents were Mr. Francis Hewitt, author of "Prehistoric Kaces of Europe," 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, tli • celebrated astronomer, R. Brown Jr. the author 
of "The Phenomena ol the Heavenly Display" and Mr. J. O'Niell the 
aulhorof "The Night of the;Gods."The books and articles written by these 
scholdfj have not been known to the archufologists of this country, except 
those who belonged to the aSove mentioned society and a few other orien- 
tal scholars, and on this account the theory has made slow progress 

Mrs. Nuitall. the author of (his book, came lo the discovery by an 
independent, separate line of investigation and great credit is due to her 
on this account. It was not by accident that the discovery was made, but 
was the result of previous study, though the view o( the northern sky 
with the bright stars in the Great Dipper which form the constellation of 
the Great Bear, brought the thought to her mind, as by a fldsh. that here 
the Suastika, whieh is so common througlioul the world, was to find its 
explanation; for the revolution of the constellation around the pole brings 
the Dipper into poiilions. four times a year, so as to form the arms of the 
cross or Suastika and make the figure complete in the course of the year. 
A rem irkable fact which Mr. Norman Lockyer has brought out that 
the Egyptia^is who.dwelt on the upper Nile did not recognise this sym- 
bol for they looked to ihe southern cross, but those » Iio dwelt on the lower 
Nile were familiar with it and mule their temples serve as telescopes lo 
catch Ih; polar star, and the inquiry arises how the tribes in South Amer- 
ica and Central America carne in use the Pleiades as frequently as they 
Jid, unless (here was a transmission of an Asiatic symbolism to the 
American shores.i 
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haodle represenl ihrcc hunccrs, and a little e^oup on the side d( Ibe poiu* 
ttar.intnc form of a pocket, represent the den of the Bear, and the star 
Atcor a pot in which the Bear is cooked after he I* killed. The myths 
vary hut the conMelUtion it koowa amociK very muDy tribes such as the 
Cberokces, Erot^uois. Aleonquins, Zanis, Blackfeet, Ojibwas. as well as 
amon^ the Chinese, Batques. Egyptians, and the peoples of the east. 
The question is — did these similaniies and conceptions originate inde- 
pendently or were thev iraosmitted ttom one continent to another at 
time- so remote that all memorv of a common origin has been lost. 

Mr. Hagar fully believes that there was contact or intCTcommunicalion 
but be has given away too much lo those wbo held the op[M>site opioioa. 
The evidence is increasing every day against them and no atithority can 
substantiate a theory which is counteracted by so many facts. 

The Ethno-Botany op thb Coahuilla Indians op Southern Cal- 
ifornia. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculties op the 
Ghaduatr Schools op Arts, Litebatlhe. and Science, in Can- 
didacy POR THE Uegreeof UotrroR op Philosophy <Depart- 
MENT OP Anthropologyi. By David Prescolt Barrows. Univer- 
sity ol Chicago Press. 

This dissertation has involved a large amount of close and diligetit 
study in a field which has not bee n worked very much, though Mr, 
Edward Palmer and Mr. Stephen Powers have visited the region and giv- 
en some account of the people. Vocabularies have also been coilecled 
by Dr. Coulter and Dr. John Scouiet. Father Boascona the Fran- 
ciscan missionary fumisehd iriformation, Dr. Hugo Reed in 1853 was 
acquainted with the people. Lieutenant Whipple and John A. Bartletl 
know something of them. Mr. Gatschet has studied their languages. 

The houses are not grouped in a village but each family oocuples a 
cluster of little buildings by itself. There is a strange quietness sur- 
rounding these homes. No loud voices are heard. The ordinary work of 
the household goes forward awaking but little sound. The houses arc 
made with a perpendicular frame. work formed of six posts with long poles 
between the comet-posts and the central posts. Other poles are used for 
rafters. The ridgepoles, side-beams, and rafters are bound wiili the 
pliant leaves of the Yucca. They are wattled with willow and thatched 
with tule or bulrush. To accomodate the usual family, two or three such 
buildings are needed and are placed around a court. They are called 
Jackals. Basket weaving is the great industry. The foundation of the 
coil IS composed of a narrow bunch of grass. The splints are from the 
aromaiic sumach. The other material is bulrush or reed-grass which 
furnishes a varietv of colors. The onlv implement is the awl. The bas- 
kets are made in diff rent forms and siiec. The packing baskets are 
atMut eighteen inches deep; the flat basket eighteen inches in diameter. 
Some of th ■ baskets are globular in shane. 

The CiiiBt Indians do not have much pottery. Sandals are woven 
out of Yucca hbre. Cordage and netsare mide from fibers of the agave. 
Stools arc carved frorn blocks from a wood called prosoptsijulijlara. 
Baby hamiD'ick* are midefrom agave. The best bows are shaped from 
the wood of the willow tree. The studv of plants which furnished food 
forms the subject of two chapters which are the most interesting and 
valuable pan of the namnhlet. The wonder is that the people have 
managed to live at all with the scantv supply of food which these plants 
have lurnishfd; alihciigh there are sixty distinct products for nutrition 
and twenty eight frtr narcotics or medicines and stimulants. The roost 
varied come from maintains and grow in clumps. The agave and the 
Yucca aie the staple products. 

The Co 1st Indians do not seem to have been planters. The cultiv- 
ation or maiie and the u<e of irrigaiion was common among ihe Pueblos. 
Tobacco is a native AiiTican nroduct and used amoni; all Indians, and 
intoxicants or sti nu'ants are eagerly sought. The author says " Coahu- 
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ilia Indians are iplcndid types of men and women. Pbysically they are 
handsome, often large of liie, many men six feel and over, wilb splendid 
shaggy heads, and faces of mnch command and dignity. Their deserl 
home has given Ibem great powers of endurance and enorntous toleration 
of heat and Ihirsl. \Vilh rare exceptions, and those always joung men 
who have frequented the settlemerta, they are absolutely honest and trust- 
worthy. Their homes and persons are orderly and clean. 



Annual Report of the Smithsonian Instetutjon [Sq? U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. II Printeu iqoi Gov, Printing Office. 
This is an elegant volume and is designed to be a memorial of 
Georje Brown Goode. It contains a selection of his papers; one on 
Museum History and Museums of History; another on the Genesis of 
the United States National Museum; another on the Museums of the 
future. The volume is illustrated by a lar|;e number of portraits, be- 
ginning with thai ot Mr. Goode as a frontispiece and ending with one 
of Mr. E. L. Yeomans. The portraits make us familiar with the leading 
scientists and explorers of this country. There are a few omissions 
which seem quite unaccountable, for Prof. E. D. Cope certainly de- 
serves a place in this portrait gallery as much as Gen. Fremont does 
or any other military man and explorer. Profet^or Newberry's express- 
ive face is placed along side of Ellptialet Nott, the one is a scientific man; 
the other purely an educator. James B. Eads is placed in the same vol- 
ume with Henry D. Rogers but they were devoted to very difierenf de- 
partments as were Joseph Priestly and Henry R. Schoolcraft. The por- 
trait of Arnold Guyot is very welcome, as is that of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
but that of Menasseb Culler deserves a place as much as does the ec- 
centric Rafinesque^ in the portrait gallery. 



The Life and Literature op the Ancifnt HBBREns By Lyman 

Ahboit. Houghton MiJiIin and Company. Boston and New York. 

Riverside Press Cambridge igoi 

This book shows the position of the higher critics in reference to the 
Old Testament from the standpoint of an experienced editor who has also 
been a pastor of Plymouth Churcb. It would not be expected that he 
would take the traditional view and yet he holds that the i re-hjstoric tra- 
ditions have been rewritten and embodied in the Old Testament, but 
calls these traditions mvths, comparing these legends and myihs to the 
story of Alfred the Great. William Tell and Pocahontas. The chapter 
on the book of the Covenant is more conservative, lor he quotes the o- 
pinion of Stratio lespecling Moses who knew something about ihe Egyp- 
tians, but knew nothing about the modern theory of evolution; he ad- 
mits that the twentieth to the twenty third chapter of Exodus, or the 
Book of the Covenan', belongs to the age of Moses and acknowledges 
thai the authority of Almighty God was in force at that time. 

At the lime when this simple religion was set forth, the surrounding 
religions were complicated and elaborate. But the view of God as a 
righteous God and deraandin? righteousness of his children came into 
uncompromising conflict with them. So far as this poes all are a- 
greed, hut when the author compares Hebrew fiction. Hebrew stories, 
a drama of love, and rt spiritual tragedy, to the book which many have re- 
garded as inspired of God, he brings it down to the level of common works 
ot literature which many will hesitate to acknowledge. 




A Pew of Our B^chanjgfBs. 

The Journal of Am. Folklpre still continues its standard of excell- 
ence and no doubt will do sounder the new editor who.is our associate 
editor, Mr. A. F. Chamberlain. We congratulate faim- on the appoint- 
ment as well as Mrs. Chamberlain who is giving such efficient aid to the 
work of collecting facts and comparing notes on the subject of archaeol- 
ogy in America and Europe. 

The Saturday Evening Post. This is one of our most interesting 
exchanges and we recommend it heartily because of the many facts which 
it brings out in connection with American antiquities and kindred subjects. 

The Overland Monthly continues to improve and can be pronounced 
as the very best journal on the Pacific coast. It is in stron|^ contrast 
with that other journal which so belies its name — The Land of Sunshine — 
which is rrally a storm centre and is full of lightning attacks which are 
calculated to destroy reputations and disturb the peace and happiness of 
society. 

'Xhc International Monthly^ Burlington, Vt, The January number 
contains articles on "Mountain Structure and its Origin'* and "The Pub- 
lic Libraries in the United States." 

Tht" Bulletin of the American Geographical Society No. i. 1601, has 
a very interesting article on "Norse Discoveries in America** by Jules 
Diese'rud, also one on the "Seige of Pekin" by Dr. A. W. P. Martin 

Folk Lore, David Nutt. London, for 1900 has an article on ** Animal 
Superstitions and Totemism, ' by M. W. Thomas, also "The Ancient 
Teutonic Priesthood," bv H. Munro Chadwick. 

Popuar Science Monthty, Feb, igoi has an article on '* Prehistoric 
Tombs of Eastern Algeria." by Professor Alpheus S. Packard. The 
January number has " An Address before the Anthropological Depart- 
ment of the British Association" by T. H, Huxley. 

Madras Government Museum, has issued three volumes of Bulletins* 
five or six numbers of which are devoted to Anthropology. The last 
Bulletin VoL IV No. i treats of the " Meriah Sacrifice Post,*' "Walking 
through Fire," " Scissors People," " Sorcery in Combatore," as well as 
other ethnological subjects. We welcome this journal to our exchange list. 

The Missionary Review, for January and February, has interesting 
sketches of Cyrus Hamlin and Samuel Wells Williams, who were so 
prominent in the last generation, the one in Constantinople, the other in 
China*, also one on the " Persecution of the Chinese Christians and the 
Martyr Missionaries in China." 

North American Review' The recent attack in the North Amer- 
ican Review, by Mark Twain on Rev. Dr. Ament, and charges of looting 
and dishonesty, have been refuted by Mr. Conger, who has recently re- 
turned. Men who have undergone as much suffering and trial as these 
missionaries, deserve commendation rather than attack based on slander- 
ous reports furnished by irresponsible parties. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Childhood of Ji-shib the Ojibwa. By Albert Ernst Jenks. 

Philip and Philippa. By John Osborne Austin. 

History of America before Columbus, according to documents and 
approved authors. By P« DeRoo, Vol. I Am. Aborigines. J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co. Philadelphia and London. 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Report of the Bureau of American £th- 
nolofi:y to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institutioh, '95-96 and 'q6-'97. 
By J. W. Powell. 

Madras Government Museum Bulletin Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4. 
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THE "HIGH PLACE" AT PETRA IN EDOM. 
Bv George L. Robinson, Ph. D. 

Prar. O Toi. Ltttralun and Eicuatii in the McCormick Theol. Sam. Chlcaio. 

Thr ancient Rock-city of Scla, or Po'ra, once tht capi- 
tal of the Sons of Esau, and situatL-d in tht- htart of Mt. Seir. 
is bt-yond all quL'stior the most interesting place in the Holy 
Land. Few travellers have ever succeeded in getting there, 
and still fewer have been able to leave without being fleeced 
bv the Arabs of that vicinity, Burckhardt, Irby. and Man- 
gles, Laborde, Robinson, Palmer, and E. L, Wilson are among 
those who have succeeded in seeing Petra and afterwards de- 
scribing it. 

The city is situated in a valley, called by the Arabs IVotfy 
Miisa. deep down among the mountains of Seir. 

The depression is about three quarters of a mile long 
from north to south, by a quarter of a mile broad, and it is 
bounded on every side, by ne iily perpendicular rocks of the 
ni'ist beautiful colors- red, pink, lavender, chocolate, and 
white— and towering from two to six hundred feet above the 
v;illey. At one lime, geol gically speaking, the whole basin 
WHS probably a lake, A copious stream of clear, sweet 
water flows down the H'udy from cast to west, having cut a 
most picturesque, gorge through Ihc mountains, which now 
provicfes the only approach lo the city. This gorge is called 
the -SVX-. or S/tui\ and is ihe most remarkable natural feature 
of the place. It is over a mile in length, and narrow at cer- 
tain points being not more than twelve feet wide, and is 
b'lundcd symmetrically on both sides by perpendicular, and 
occasionally overhanging, rocks of most exquisite coloring 
from two to four hundred feet in height. This ravine is one 
of the most romantic and enchanting places the writer ever 
visited. Twenty-two minutes according to the watch, were 
required by our anima's to pass through it from one end to 
the other.' 

On coming out into the opening of the city depression, 
the first object to greet the eye was the famous temple of the 
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Muses, called ei-Khts>uk. which is cut out of the dark-rose 
and chocolate colored rocks and stands full seveoty-five feet 
high from the base to the urn which adortis its apex. Pro- 
ceeding further down the IlWr a theatre, temples, and nu- 
meroui tombf and rock dwellings arrest the traveller's at- 
tention, and rivet his gaze. A few ruins of ancient stone 
buildtngft lie upon the surface of the city's site in the centre 
of the depression. Notthwtsi of these some distance, situa- 




ted hi^h up among thi; mountains that bound the city, we 
visited the Dcir, or Monastery, another rock-hewn temple, 
and of about the same size and style of a re hi tec lure as El- 
Khuzneh. From the lofty roof of this immense structure we 
obtained a mo-st sati-nfactory view of Jebel Haroun, or Mt. 
Hor. upon which, according to Arab tradition, Aaron died 
and was buried. 

The intire city-sitc with its rocks and ravines, its temples 
and tombs, was stranKcly weird, yet fascinating; for here 
once lived the Troglodytes or cave-dwellers of Edom against^ 
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whom the prophets so often directed their words of warning. 
It was the writer's (jood fortune in May, 1900, accompan- 
ied by ihe Rev, Archibald Forder of Jerusalem, a missionary 
to the Bedouin Arabs, and escorted by two Ottoman soldiers 
obtained from the Governor of Kerak, Moab. to visit Petra 
and remain as Jopg as he chose, without fear of being plun- 




THE PORTRESS. OR WATCHTOWER. 

dered by the rapacious Arabs of the vicinity. This was a 
rare opportunity and wc eagerly improved it exploring the 
city and its vicinity. 

On May 3rd, we climbed to the summit of one of the high- 
est peaks which surround the Rock-city, and discovered, in- 
dependently of Mr. K, L, Wilson, who with his party visited * 
the same height in 1882, what seems to have been the chief 
religious sanctuary of the ancient inhabitants of Edom. vh: 
their "High Place of worship." We took careful notes of the 
whole discovery, drew a sketch plan on the spot, measured 
accurately the respective dimensions of the Court, the altars, 
the jKiol, etc., located their position by compass, and secured 
eleven photographs of the sanctuary, Mr. Forder assisting 
after his arrival.* 




Scir to the east and southeast are naturally considerably 
higher, as is also Jcbel Haroun three miies to the southwest. 
2. The Two Pillars or Pyramidal Columns. The first 
objects of extraordinary interest that met our eye as we 
nearecl the summit of the mountain ridge were two mono- 
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liths. or massedaAs. about too feet apart and 20 feet high re- 
spectively. Thi;y were rough hewn and undctachcd. being 
cut out of the solid rock, and without any trace of inscription. 
Round about, the mother-rock had apparently been cut down 
the full length of the pillars' height, leaving a large platform 
b')unded on the south by an escarpment about 20 feet high. 




and on the nortli by a dut/p raviin;. Thu two pillars arc i f 
unequal base measurements varying from 6 to 12 feet and 
tapering bluntly as may be seen from the photographs; the 
one on the east having a smaller base and consequently ta- 

Pering less than that on the west. A chasm separates the 
illars from ihe fortress and the High Place beyond, which 
are situated at least 75 feet higher up. 

3. The Fortkess. A castle covers the soubli brow of the 
/ids, or mountain top proper. It is built of hewn stones, is 
now in ruins, and is of comparatively little importance, being 
probably of Roman or Nabath;fan origin. Standing on the 
brink of a precipice it was easily fortified, and being more 
lofty than the surrounding mountain peaks, it probably served 
as a watch tower. It was this fortress that invited me to the 
actual summit. Mr. I-'order tarried at the I'illars until I scaled 
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the clilf and rcporied my discovery, whereupon he joined me I 
and assisted in taking the measurements which follow. 

4. The Fool or Cistern. Thirty feet south of the Court 
IS 3. 6irii-t. or pool. 10 feet long from north to south, 7 (eet 
8 inches broad from east to west, and about 3 feet deep. At 
the time of our visit (May 3.) there was still some water in 




it, but 30 far as we observed no signs of fish or life. Neither 
did we discover any traces of ancient cement, but being 
cut in the solid rock, this would hardly be required. The 
surface of the surrounding rock, shelves slightly toward the 
pool thus enabling it to fill in time uf rain. 

J. The Court Cut tN the Rock, On reaching the actual 
summit of the mountain. I was delighted to see before' mc, 
what I hadsearched for in vain through the peninsula ofStnai 
and Moab, viz; a High Place. Here, most conspicuous of all 
the interesting objects about me, as I walked forth uponthe 
almost level surface of the summit, was a rock-hewn court 47 
feet long by 20 feet broad, lying as my compass indi:ated, 
almost exactly north and south; cut down i,S inches deep on 
the east side near the south end, 16 inches at the northeast 
corner, 15 inchesat the northwest, and 4 inches on the south 
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half of the west side. The floor is quite smooth, dipping 
slightly towards the south, ejiccpting that near the centre of 
it there is a raised platform 5S inches long from cast to west 
and 31 inches broad from north to south^ — flat, and 4 Inches 
higher than the surrounding surface of the Court, This raised 
platform, probably intended for priestly uses, as a table to 




eat from (cf. 1 Sam. 9:13) or as a pedestal for an idol, or as 
an altar upon which the victims were slain, which is more 
probable, is of undetached rock, and lies considerably nearer 
the west side than the east, and somewhat nearer the north 
end than the south (see plan). The mathematical exactness 
with which this immense sunken area was cut into the living 
rock and the obvious artificial levellings on the higher surfaces 
about indicate that it constituted an important portion of a 
religious sanctuary. 

6. The Shallow Cuttinc; North oi' the Court. Not far 
to the north of the rock-cut Court, as indicated in the plan, 
there is another parallelogram showing distinctly on three of 
the four sides, the attempt to carve away the rough rock and 
make it level, perhaps as standing room for certain of the wor- 
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shippers. Its bottom is about i8 inches higher than the level 
of the floor of the Court. The cuttings are shallow, not av- 
eraging over 4 inches. 

7. TiiK Ai'i'KOACU. The main approach is from the north- 
west. Here, as indicated in the accompanying plan, 
eight regularly cut steps in the rock leading down from th0 




mi': sguAKK altak. 

northwest cornc-r ot the Court. Traces of other stairs alH 
are lo be seen at dfferent points on the south and west fac 
of the mountain, some of which 1 photographed, but the f<M 
of I'ctra being soft, they are worn away in many cases, pc 
hiiptt by atmospheric agencies, more probably by the feet of' 
the worshippers. Wc approached from thesoulhcast. Climb- 
ing up a ccrt.iin ravine just south of the sacred mountain, we 
HHCcnded, as my notes remind me, at first due east and later 
north, passing by numerous temples and tombs, here au' 
there a Nabaln;ean inscription (of such our guide assured I , 
sqiieeien had been taken by Prof. Hriinnnw), several terrace^ 
carpeted with gr.iss, and about half way up an aquedw 
leading down to a cistern. At different points the ascent « 
arduous. We descended by quite a different ravine, on C 
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north side, leading directly clown from the "Pillars" to a point 

not far cast of the theatre. 

, The Square Altar. Most remarkable of all the diffr 
t portions of this sanctuary, is a rt:ctangular altar, situar 

ted on the west side of the Court, facing the east with a 

passageway 3 feet detp and averaging 32 inches in width 




running round it on the iiorihwust, and south sides. It is 
about 15 feet distant from the Court, the space being levell- 
ed to the bottom of the altar and accommodated to the con- 
veniences of the priests. The exact measurements of the 
altar are 9 feet long from north to south, 6 feet broad from 
east to west, and 3 feet high from the bottom of the passage 
to the top, proper, of the altar. Hour steps of varying heights 
lead up to it from the Court on the east, of which the up- 
pectnost is about iS inches lower than the top of the altar, 
andappro.Nimately 3 feet long by 2 feet broad, thus furnish- 
ing a convenient standing place for the minister of the altar. 
The steps and altar entire are undetached, having been cut 
out of the mother-rock. The most interesting features of 
the Altar, however, are those upon its surface. As shown in 
the accompanying photograph, three of the four corners of 
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the aliar arc cut dtjwn, *ith almost mathematical precision 
about 3 inches deep, forming angular depressions. There is 
aonc, however, on the southwest corner, which corner accord- 
ingly is the highest of the four. As a compensation the west 
arm of the depression on the northwest corner is consider- 
ably longer than any of the others. What these were intend- 
ed for is difficult to say. Here the priests may have set 
their vessels or perhaps artificial contrivances, perhaps of 
metal, like horns, which may have once ornamented the altar, 
have been lost (of. Amos 3:14). 

The most important depression of the upper surface is a 
rectangular cavity 43 inches long from north to south, 14 
inches wide from east to west, and 4 inches deep. It lies, 
for all practical purposes, in the center of the altar's super- 
ficial area, being only a trifle nearer the west side than the 
east. It was probably intended as a hollow for the fire of the 
burnt sa crifices that were here offered; hence probably this 
was the altar of burnt-offering. The altar is without orna- 
mentation and inscription. 

9. The Round Altar. Immediately south of the Altar 
just described and separated from it only by a narrrw pass- 
age 32 inches wide already refered to, is a lar^e platform of 
natural rock upon which the blood of the sacrifices was prob- 
ably poured out. and which we are inclined to name the 
"Round Altar" or "Altar of Oblation. " It, too, has 4 steps 
leading up to it from the Court; with these two differences, 
however, that the stairway is on its northeast side instead of 
the north, and that the long broad step is the first from the 
bottom, not the last to-Luards the top as in the case of those be- 
longing to the "Square Altar" (see photograph). The height 
of this altar varies also, but at the northwest corner it meas- 
ures 34 inches from the bottom of the passage. Its length and 
breadth are difficult to de6ne as the altar proper gradually 
shades into the natural rock about, but altogether in super- 
ficial area it is considerably larger than the square altar. 

Two very remarkable features characterize this portion of 
the "High Place," making it a sanctuary of exceptional in- 
terest to the antiquarian, viz; On the top of the platform there 
are two concentric depressions, or Sun-disks, one within the 
other, the smaller being the deeper of the two. while from the 
inmost center of the inner one there is a conduit, or drain, cut 
through the rock and evidently intended to carry away the 
blood. This conduit leads in a northeasterly direction to the 
edge of a semi-arched recess, or cavity, situated close by the 
steps on the northeast side of the Altar. The concentric 
rings on the surface of the Altar, though not perfectly circu- 
lar, are cut with comparative precision, the outer one 46 inches 
in diameter and the inner one 17 inches, and being 3 and 6 
inches, respectively, deeper than the surface of the Altar. 
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These rings suggest that the sun was probably worshipped 
here, as was common elsewhere among Semitic peoples. 

The second noteworthy feature of the altar is the tomb-like 
cavity in the east face which slopes toward the court. The 
cavity is oblong and of irregular dimensions, being 5 feet 2 
inches long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 1 foot 4 inches deep 
on its east side. A narrow shelf runs along the west wall as 
though intended to support a cover {see photograph). The 
mystery of this cavity may possibly be explained in connec- 
tion with the circular hole near by. which may have been used 
for erecting an nshfrali, or sacred pole, there being little 
probability that trees ever grew on the top of the mountain 
peak. The whole attar was evidently intended for bloody 
sacrifices, or more strictly, was the altar of oblation. Behind 
both altars a narrow ridge of low. rough rock obviated all 
possibility of the worshippers falling over the precipice into 
the chasm below, The area of the entire summit is about 300 
feet from north to south and 100 feet from ea;t to west. 

From this description, it is clear, that in this newly dis- 
covered High Place at I'etra we have a valuable monument 
to the religious worship of the ancient inhabitants of Edom. 
As no "High Place" has ever yet been discovered which can 
compare with it in size, completeness, or situation, this one 
accordingly stands unique. Certain altars have been found by 
Conder and others which are of invaluable interest to the 
Archa;ologist, but they are crude and simple compared with 
these on the peak above the theatre at Petra. 

The date of this wonderful "High Place" is difficult to de- 
termine, but probably it came into being not later than 300 
B. C, possibly earlier. In any case, it was the outward ex- 
pression of a religion which had long existed there, and 
which had doubtless been practiced by the Edomites for cen- 
turies previous; just as the temple of Solomon was the ex- 
ternal expression of a religion that had been believed and 
Eracticcd with a greater or lesser fidelity for generations 
cfore its construction. 
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BY T. H. LEWIS. 

[continued] 

After the battle, the army rested there till Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14th, when they left Mabila. The following Wednesday 
they arrived at a very good river, and on Thursday, November 
i8th, having passed over bad roads and swamps, they arrived 
at a town called Taliepacafta, which was supplied with maize. 
They saw on the other side of the river a town that appeared 
very far off and located on a fine site. On Sunday, the 21st of 
November, Vasco Gonzales discovered a town, half a league 
from this one, which was called Moculixa. The Indians had 
taken all the maize out of the town, carried it across the river, 
put it in heaps, and covered them with mats, and then stqod 
and menaced the Spaniards. They now made a pirogue, which 
was finished on the 29th, and also a great cart to carry it as far 
as Moculixa, where it was put into the water, and 60 soldiers 
went into it and crossed over in the face of the flights of arrows 
from the enemy, and took possession of all the maize they 
needed. The next day, Wednesday, all the force arrived at a 
town, which is called Zabiista, and there crossed the river in the 
pirogue and some canoes that they found there, and they came 
to lodge in another town« on the other bluff, for it happened 
that further up the river they found another good town, and 
took the lord of it, who was called Apafalaya, and they carried 
him along for their guide and interpreter. *'This bank of the 
riv6r was called Apafalaya." On December 9th, tHe governoJ 
and his people left this river and settlement, and went m search 
of Chicaca. They arrived at the river Chicaca, on December 
14th, having passed over many bad roads, swamps, rivers, and 
cold places. The Indians, having arms, were posted on the 
other side and had many white banners. A pirogue was made, 
and Gallegos, with 30 cavalr)-, was sent up the river to look for 
a crossing. The\' crossed the river in the pirogue on Thurs- 
day, December i6th. The governor, with some cavalry, went 
ahead, and arrived late in the ni^ht at the town of thechief,^ and 
found that all the people had left. The next evening the rest 
came up. The next Sunday Gallep^os came up with his 30 
horsemen, and then they all tarried in Chicaca on Christmas, 
and it snowed and was as windy as if they had bee n in Burgos 
(Spain), and it was more or less cold. On Monday. January 
3rd, the civil-chief of Chicaca, came and gave them guides 
and interpreters to go to Caluca.4 a much renouned province 
in this region. Caluca is a fertile province pf more than 90 
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towns, not subject to any one. with a ferocious and very war- 
like people. In Chicaca the governor commanded one-half of 
his army to go and make war on Sacchuma.s and on their re- 
turn the cacique Miciilasa* sued for peace, and ambassadors 
arrived from Talapatica. These warlike doings and negotia- 
tions occupied them till the time was at hand to leave, and they 
asked the cacique to let them have bearers by March 4th, when 
they would have lo leave. Instead of furnishing the promised 
bearers on the appointed day, the Indians fiercly attacked the 
town where the Spaniards were, and burned it. The latter at 
once went to a savanna,' a league from the town where they 
were, or had been staying in, and erected huts and got supplies, 
and established their camp on a declivity of a hill, and set up 
forges in haste, and made bellows of hides. There were many 
good ash trees there for making lance shafts, and within eight 
days all was ready. On Tuesday, March 15th, the Indians 
made an unsuccessful attack on the r.cw camp of the 
Spaniard. 

On I'liesday, April 36th, they lelt the savanna of Chica<;a, 
and slept at Limamu^ They now went to work searching for 
maize, all of which the Indians had concealed, for they had to 
pass through an unpeopled country. On Thursday they came 
to another savana. where the Indians had a very strong enclos- 
ure,* within *hich were many painted warriors. However, the 
Spaniards took the place by storm. On Saturday, the last day 
of April, the army left this enclosed place. They now travelled 
for nine days through a desert and over a bad road leading 
through woods and swamps. On Sunday, May 8th, they ar- 
rived at the first town in the province of Quizquiz,'" which they 
took by sudden assault. A league beyond this town they ar- 
rived at another, which bad much maize, and in another league 
they reached a very similar town, with much maize. Here 
they saw the great river. On Saturday, May 2ist, the expe- 
dition went to a meadow lying between the river and a little 
town. There they built huts or shelters, and began to build 
four pirogues in which to cross the river. Many said the river 
was wider than the Danube. On the other side they could see 
about 7.000 Indians ready to obstruct the passage. They had 
about i, 200 canoes and protected themselves with shields. The 
Indians advanced and the arrows from the canoes came rain- 
ing over, and the yells were fearful. The Indians saw, how- 
ever, that the work on the pirogues was not going to be aban- 
doned. They said that they were Ficitha's people, who had 
sent them to drive the strangers away, and with this they left 
the passage unobstructed. 

On Saturday, the 8th (the i8th) of June, the whole army 
crossed over in the four pirogues to the " great" shore. On 
Sunday they came to the town of Aquixo. On Tuesday, June 
21st, they left there and passed through the land of Aquixo, 
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which was very fine and pleasantly situated. The next day. 
Wednesday, th<.y passed over the worst road of swamps and 
wafer they had been in, and of all they had seen in all Florida, 
and consequently they were much bothered In their journey. 
The (ollowintf day, Thursday, they entered the land of Quar- 
qui, and passed many towns. The next day, Friday. Sl». John's 
day. they came to the town of the lord of Casqui.n and there 
the army rested. On Saturday they entered the town which 
had many good dwellings, and they planted a cross on a hill 
for adoration. Sunday. June 26th, they left to go to Pacalia, 
an enemy to Casqui, and slept at a town after passing others. 
The following day they crossed a swamp where the Indians had 
made a bridee, which was broad and of very good workman- 
■^hip. On Wednesday, the 29th. they arrived at the town of 
Pacaha," a town whose lord was of great renoufi and much es- 
teemed in those regions. This was a very good settlement and 
very well enclosed; the walls having towers and an excavation 
all around it. the greater part of which was full of water, and 
the overflow of the waier discharged itself by a canal that 
flowed into the river. The pond (great lake of Elvas) is well 
supplied with various kinds of very good fish. The cacique of 
Cusquin came to sec them when they arrived, and quartered 
them finely. In Aqiiixo, Casqui, and Paceha they saw the best 
towns that they had hitherto seen, which were also the best 
enclosed and fortified, and they saw more beauty in the people 
except those of CofitachequJ. Having been several days at 
I'acaha, they made some excursions into the interior. 

On Friday. July 29th. the governor and his army having 
left Pacaha, they slept in a town in Casqui. The next day they 
slept at the principal town of Casqui. through which they had 
previously passed. They left there on Sunday, the last day ot 
Hie month, and came to a town in the same province. On 
Monday, August ist, they arrived at another town, which stands 
c'ose 111 the river of Casqui. which is a branch that flows into 
the great river of Pacaha. This arm is as great as Guadalquiver 
river. On Tuesday. August 2nd, Casqui came to them, and 
helped them cross the river in canoes. On Wednesday Ihcy 
slept in a burned town. The following Thursday they slept at 
another town near the river, where there were many pumpkins, 
much maize, French beans, and strawberries. The next day, 
Friday, they arrived at Quiguate,'^ which is the largest town 
they had seen in that land, and it is near the river of Casqui, 
It was ascertained afterwards that lower down along the river 
it was thickly inhabited, although they did not go there to see. 
From the river they took the road to Coligua, there being a 
desert between. 

On Friday. August 26th, they left Quiguale, in search of 
Coligua, and slept at a swamp, and at the end of each day dur- 
ing the next three days they camped at a swamp," in whi ch 
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there were plenty of fish, because all the country is overflowed 
when the great river leaves its banks. On Tuesday they came 
to the river of Coligua. On Wednesday " thus thi; same to the 
same river." On Thursday, September ist, they arrived at 
Coligua, and found the town well inhabited, and quantities of 
provisions, clothing', and much salt. It is a handsome town 
among some ridges in the ravine of a great river. From there 
they went in midday to kill cattle [buffalo], there being many 
wild ones there, On Tuesday. September 6lh, they left Coli- 
gua and crossed the river again. On Wednesday they crossed 
some ridges, and came to Calpista.'^ where there is a fountain 
of water from which good salt is made. On Thursday they 
came to Palisma. On Saturd;iy, September loth. they left 
there and slept near the water On Sunday they arrived at 
Quixila. and rested on Monday. On Tuesday they left there, 
and arrived at Tulilcoya. On Wednesday they came to a 
town near a great river."- On Thursday they slept near a swamp. 
The governor now went ahead with some cavalry, and arrived at 
the povince of Tanico,"' and the next day arrived at the settle- 
ment of Tafiico, which was spread out and well furnished with 
supplies. Some maintained that this was Cayasc,"' a large en- 
closed town, of which there had been much report, although 
they were never able to see or discover it. Since then they say 
they must have left it on one side tif the river. It must not be 
omitted to state that the Spaniards made good salt at Cayase, 
by boiling and evapotating water, which they got by filtering 
it through baskets of dry sand. From Tafiico the governor, 
with 13 cavalry and 50 footmen, went to look for Tijia. He 
returned from there, and determined to go there with his whole 
force. 

Wednesday, October 5lh they left the locality of Tanico or 
Cayase, and arrived on Friday at Tula, "> and found the people 
gone, but there were plenty of supplies. On Saturday, the 8th, 
early, the Indians came and fought them. They were the best 
people for war the Spaniards had met. They fought like des- 
peradoes, with the greatest courage in the world. The Spani- 
ards were not damaged much, although the Indians succeeded 
in reaching the center of the town. On Wednesday, October 
19th they all left Tula, and slept at a hamlet, and the next day, 
Thursday, at another hamlet, and on Friday at still another. 
The next day. Saturday, they arrived at Guiparta.'u which is 
between two ridges, near a river, and from there on they slept 
where they could, as from Tula to here all was ridges. The 
next day they left the ridges and entered the plains. On the 
last Monday of the month they arrived at a town called Qiiita 
maya, and on Tuesday, November 1st, they arrived at Utiam- 
que," which is on a savanna, very well peopled, and of fine 
appearance. 
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jujTEa ■:•!« THE mNEajLav. 

i^ Off tlt«» fn«irrh /iaf diev came oi riie rnrer, and on rhe acdi jtii ^ e d ac 
Tj<i€||i> r aBn T^ie^axaa, if Elvas^: ami amn there m rwa da^ trxvci* 
{> o «»! 'i rlirirvffili Waeoltaa awf Zabaa. Cahn«n. of Elvasi. botit on the 
M«»i» ikie, 4fut am p mt ar Apofiaiava. m die apooBte sde: rravetlia^ sp the 
nv«r. fwvn »h<fe they aiw smck c some jc oules The river was the 
T/wnllf^fiee <)r the BkKk Warrior, ^ir perieaps aoili riv-rs aeg-tiieir j i iiw tiim 
A||ff fHa^ 9a« i« !he OuKranr ctumcnr 

* The Tnmbit^t^ee river, pmluhiv :n Xminie caenrf . SGansppL 

fThi* tiTMrri wae :<v:ac«d ahont one mle j Autli t Pca t of HwfTairf, ok tike 
^. '>i6fthe .%. W. =^ /rf fecxion 2t and die X. s <rf :iie 5f. W, 'i of 
^ tiim% tt, nmge l t^m Pdaontsoc cxumr? Xlassappi. !3ee the 
1iiwr;»»iie. %^ii9ttBh€r, 1^0^.4 

* Biertcna aad Elvae af^y this name m a prav:iice near Pacaba. 

( ."^aiteHfUBa OtaqAesadma, Qmccartnia. Otokeecitdma^ 
er<. Tlieir tine fetriemeac was mi rhe lawer Tallahaodtie rrrer, ta whack 
rheir name waa ap^ietL 

^ Mtrtliaca wa5 a chief of Sacchdma, and A.iniarnii • of Elvast was a 
<thief of Talaoacica. 

y The Qiscadila of the Imc^ which was prshably Locaccd on the S. E- 
U fA §ectwa $. to^wn 1 1. ranipe 3 EL, about 3 S miles north ef Chirara 

^ LimanMi, AHmamn, and Alibamo of the different naratiTCSw This 
wa« the name of a chief and oC a town located one day's joaimtj north of 
Chfcaca, and had nr> connection with the tribe of that name, then located 
•pen the npper Alabama rirer. 

> The fort »nd ford, as devTibed hr the loca, were on Tallahatchie 
ti^^, and probabiy at or near New Alba^, in Union coantr, 

*^ The Efras says there was a little riTer a crossbow shot from the 
the to^iv, and that ther moTed to a second town, and from there to a plain 
near the rirer. The disunce from the first to the third town was a little 
&¥€r ikre miles. The crossinit «>^2S probably made, either at Council Bend 
Of Walnut Bend, in Tunica coontr. Mississippi, in a straight line some 2$ 
Up 5^ miles below Memphis. De 1* Isle M718) seems to hare been the first 
ir^Of rapher tA att^tnpt to map the route, and he places the crossinfir at 
** Frjiinte d' Oiirrs " /willow point); bat the place cannot be identified. De' 
Anrille M7551 shows " Pointed' Oziers ** plainly eiKrai^h. as betni; about half 
way between the months of the St. Francisand White rirers; but this is too 
far down. If commenutors are ri^t. and the town was at the Fort Picker- 
ennf numnd in Memphis, thrv shoald follow their authority (the Inca) for 
'' Umr little dars' journey of three leai^es each, up the river,*' which would 
m^ke the crossing about 31 miles above the mound. 

" This town was on the St. Francis nver/and probably at the mouth 
of Tyrofiza river, in Cro^s county. Arkansas, where there is a large mound. 
OP which the cross may have been placed. In 1673 Father Dablon visited 
a Mfchiiramea village in this region, and as they were of the Kaskaskia 
family, the name may be Kaskia. 

'* Pacaha (Quawpaw) many have been in the vicinity of Osceola. 
Muftisippi county, but not any further to the northward. The swamp 
"with a current" was the Tyroftza. The Spanish map, heretofore men- 
tioned places. Mala, the hrst town of the province of Aquixo, nearly op- 
posite "Ouifiquift" and the capital. Aquixo, to the northward on the same 
uland. It locates Casqui.the capital of the province of Casqui. to the 
northward, and another town to the northeast of the latter, and both on 
Ihr fiecond island. Pacoa (R;)caha, the capital) is east of Casqui or the 
third inland, but not on the Mississippi. Casqui is near the western branch. 
Hnd Ar|uuo inland from it, but on the branch that separates the two islands. 

M Quij(uate was west of the St. Francis, in the northern part of Lee 
county or the southern part of St. Francis county. The largest ancient 
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town-site in this re|[ion is four or five miles east ot Forest City, in the lat- 
ter county, but this is apparently too far north. 

14 According to Elvas they were now travelling towards the north- 
west, and 1 take these swamps to be L'Aftguille river, Big creek, Bayou de 
Vue, and Cache river, and tne river of Coligua to be White river, below 
the mouth ot Little Red river. 

15 The Inca says they made salt from sand found at the edge of the 
river. On the south bank of Little Red river, in town 10 north, range 11 
west, in Cleburfle county, is a flowing salt spring, the only one on a river 
bank in this section of Arkansas. 

16 This is the White river. Of the other narratives, only Biedma 
mentions this river, and says, "We afterwards discovered that it empties 
into the Rio Grande [the Mississippi]." 

17 Tafiico, a town in the province of Cayas, according to Elvas. In 
1687. while on Red river (in southwestern Arkansas?), Father Douay re- 
ceived an ambassy from Taflico. 

18 Cayase, Cayas, Kansas, which is also spelled Guy as. This was in 
the region of northwestern Arkansas and the Indian Territory. Elvas 
says that "there is a warm brackish lake in this province." This is Rogers' 
Salt Lake, located about ic miles west of the Arkansas state line, and due 
west of Bentonville. On the Spanish map there is a salt fountain in this 
province, which is the flowing salt spring at the head of Saline creek, some 
1; miles southeast of the lake, and where the late Confederate govern- 
ment manufactured salt. 

If The province of Tula was to the southward, and from their practice 
of weeping, as related by Elvas, the people of Tula or Tulla were of the 
Caddoafl family. 

^ GuipaAa. Quipana, Quipani, Pani. or Pawnee. From here to 
Coligua the country is variously described by the narratives as being 
broken hills, ridges, and mountains. 

" The Elvas says this place was southeast of Tula, and all the nar- 
ratives place it on a plain near the river. The distance to Anilco (near 
Arkansas Post) would make the location on the south side of the Arkansas 
river, and within 30 miles east of Ft. Smith. 

Note. — The average day's travel for swine is about 13 miles, and, as 
the had a drove with them, that distance is sufficient for an average day. 
The length of the league is figured at 2 3-5 miles. 

THE END. 
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The first information given to the civilized world of the 
existence of copper on the shores of Lake Superior was con-' 
tainecl in a book publishL-d at Paris, by one Lagarde, in 1636, 1 
in which ho says, speaking of the Lake Superior Country: I 
"There are mines of copper which might be made profitable | 
if there were inhabitants and workmen who would labor faith- 
fully. That would be done if colonies were established," His j 
information concerning the existence of copper in this region 
was derived from the Indians then inhabiting the country. 

Pierre Boucher, in his book published in 1640. also at Paris, 1 
states: "There are mines of copper, tin, antimony, and lead. 1 
In Lake Superior there is a great island, which is fifty leagues 
in circuit, in which there is a very beautiful mineof copper; it 1 
is found, also, in various places in large pieces, all refined." 

The "beautiful mine of copper" referred to by this write 
undoubtedly was the ancient workings reopened by the Mir 
ong Company in 1874, and referred to more fully later in this 1 
article. It is not improbable that the exodus of the ancient 
miners at that time may have been so recent that the masses 
of native copper, later taken out by the Minong Company 
from the ancient pits, were then fully exposed. If their work 
on Isle Royale was so plainly defined more than (wo hundred 
and thirty years later, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
at the time Boucher speaks of, these openings were more like , 
a recently opened mine than of one long since abandoned. 

From 1660 to 1665, and later, thejesuits made several visits J 
to Lake Superior, establishing missions at various points; and ] 
the memories of Fathers AUouez and Mcsnard have been per- J 
petuated in those mines of Houghton County which were 
named for them. The Jesuits were keen observers, not only I 
for the spiritual welfare of their charges, but also of the geo- 
graphy of the country and its minerals, and their writingsgave ' 
further information as to the deposits of copper alon^ the 
shores of the lake. M. Charlevoix visited Lake Superior in ' 
the course of his extensive explorations, and wrote intelli- 
gently and with truth concerning ihe native copper which he 
saw along the shore and in the hands of the Indians, who, 
however, made no practical use of the metal, but hoarded it, ' 
regarding the nuggets with superstitious reverence. 

In 1765 Captain Jonathan Carver says he discovered "raioes 1 
of virgin copper which was as fine as that found in any other 
country," and also that the Ontonagon River is "remarkable 
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(or the abundaiict: uf virgin copper that is found on and near 
its banl<s." A few ^/eaTs later, on returning to England, Carver 
formed a company in London to work the proposed mine in 
Ontonagon. In 1771 a party of miners came ovec from Eng- 
land to establish the mine, but their efforts were fruitless, 
owing to wrong methods adopted in their mining. 

The traces which the ancient miners have left of their work 
in the Lake Superior copper country indicate that they were 
a most industrious and intelligent race, and that their manual 
labors must have extended through centuries of time, as they 
cover an area in Michigan, known as the trap-range, having a 
length of nearly one hundred miles through Keweenaw, Hough- 
ton, and Ontonagon counties, and with a width varying from 
two to seven miles. Their works were also very extensive on 
the island in Lake Superior, some forty miles from the Mich- 
igan shore, known as Isle Royale. This island is about forty 
miles in length, by an average of five miles in width. Their 
works here will be spoken of more in detail later. 

From examination of their ancient pits we can get a fair 
idea of their methods of mining, which are crude and prim iti\-e 
to our eyes, but which show wonderful perssverauce on Iheir 
part. The process was to heat the rock containing the embedded 
copper by building fires along the outcrop of the vein, and 
then, removing the coals, to dash water on the heated rock, 
thus cracking it, and afterwards taking out the broken pieces 
of rock; then, by breaking away the remaining rock with stone 
hammers, they released the copper. This method is shown 
plainly, in all the ancient workings, by the presence of nuan- 
titles of charcoal and of stone hammers. In some places 
remains of birch-bark baskets have been found. These were 
used to carry water to the fires, or the pieces of copper to 
the boats. It is assumed that the ancient miners had no 
knowledge of raising water otherwise than by hand, for the 

Eits have only been sunk to a depth where water could be 
alcd out with comparaive ease by sets of men. 
All along the trap-range the vestiges of ancient mining- 
works are very numerous. As far back as 1771, a large mass 
of native copper weighing about four tons was found near the 
bank of the Ontonagon River. It is supposed that this mass 
was moved from its native resting-place to the place near the 
river where found. In 1845 it was floated on a raft down the 
river by James K. I'aull, who thus became the first shipper of 
modern times of a large amount of copper from the Lake 
Superior District. Unfortunately for Mr. I'aull. this mass of 
copper was appropriated by an agent ot the United Slates Gov- 
ernment, by him shipped to Detroit, and later to Washington, 
where it now reposes in the Smithsonian Institute. 

The earliest record in detail of the work of the ancient 
miners was the discovery in 1846 by the prospector, Albert 
Hughes, on the Minnesota mine location in Ontonagon county, 
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and ihus described by Samuel O. Knapp, then agent of t 
Minnesota mine: 

When he bad penelraied loa depth of eighteen feet, he came to a mass 
of a native copper, ten feel long, three feet wide, nearly two feel thick, 
and weighing over six tons. On ififiging around the mass it was found to 
rest on billets of oak, supported on sleepers of the lame material. The 
wood, from its lon^ exposure to moisture, was dark-colored and had lost 
its consistency. It opposed no more resistance to a knife-hlade than so 
much peat, The earth was so firmlj" packed as to support the mass of 
copper. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about five feet, and 
then abandoned the work as too laborious. The number of ancient ham- 
mers he took from this and other excavations exceeded ten cartloads. 
They were made of greenstone or porphyry bowlders. 

From further explorations in this pit. it appeared that the 
original worl< was about thirty feet in depth. On the debri 
outside the mouth of the pit weri: trees showing three hundred 
and ninety-five rings of annual growth. 

In 1S57, while exploring on the lands of the North Cliff 
Company at Keweenaw I'oinl. west of Eagle River. Edwin J. 
Hulbert and Amos H. Scott discovered evidence of the work 
of ancient miners which was described by Mr. Hulbert as 
follows: 

The opening was a perfectly-formed underhand slope. The ' 
was rather in the form of a large cross course. The ancient miners had 
CKCavaicd between the walls of this vein, a width varying from I 
three and one-half feel, almost the entire matrix for a diitance of some j 
thirty feel in length, and in some places six feet in depth. They earned 1 
away with ihem the entire product of their copper, the excavation c 
laininK only decomposed leaves. 

A large mass of float-copper was found in the woods on the ' 
land of the Mesnard Mining Company, located to the northeast * 
of the Franklin mine. This mass had bet-n worked at by the 
ancient miners, as much charcoal was found around it. and the ' 
lop and sides had been beaten smooth by slone h.Tmmers, the ' 
marks of which were plainly visible. All projections, and every ' 
particle of copper which could be beaten off, had been carried 
away. The ancient miners must have felt much regret at hav- \ 
ing to abandon such a treasure. This mass weighed about 
eighteen tons, and was cut up under direction of Mr. Jacob 
Houghton, agent of the Mesnard Company. 

The most extensive series of continuous workings as yet 
discovered were those found on Isle Royale, on what is known 
as the Minong Belt. Here, for a distance of about one and 
three-quarter miles in length and for an average width of nearly 
four hundred feel, successive pits indicate the mining out of 
the belt of solid rock to a depth of from twelve to thirty feel. 
Between the rows of pits arc ridges of rock and soil, taken 
from su:cessi*e pits, and indicating that they were left as dams 
to prevent the passage of water from one nil to another while 
the latter was being wrought. In another place a drain sixty 
feet long had been dug and covered with timbers, felled and 
laid across. In one place the vein had been followed on an 
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incline lo a depth of more than thirty feet, and some thirty 
inches in width, with large bowlders rolled in and wedged to 
Weep the rock above from falling in on the miners, thus taking 
the place of timbering, as in our modern mines. 

These discoveries on the Minong Belt, first noted in 1867, 
and more extensively explored in 1871 and 1873, led to the 
formation of the Minong Mining Company in 1874: and in the 
work of clearing out the old pits much barrel-work and stamp 
copper was found, also a mass weighing nearly three tons, 
which had been detached from its bed by the ancient miners, 
as it showed the marks of stone hammers, but was evidently 
too heavy to be carried away. From the extent of these work- 
ings on Isle Royale. it would indicate that a large number of 
men must have been employed for a long series of years, and 
as Lake Superior is a treacherous sheet of water, the crossing 
of the intervening forty miles between Isle Royale and Mich- 
igan must have been rislcy work for small boats or canoes. 

Nothing has 
ever been 
found on eith- 
er Isle Royale 
or in the Lake 
Superior re- 
gion, to indi- 
cate that the 
ancientminers 
were perman- 
ent dwellers in 
the copper 
country- The 
climate is se- 
vere, and the 
best of protec- 
tion has to be 
given to the 
people at the 
mines. When 
one considers 

the length of time which had to be taken in making the long 
journey from even Southern Michigan to ihe copper region, 
unless the seasons were different in those ancient days 
than at the present, it is safe to infer that the actual 
mining in the Lake Superior Country, and particularly 
on Isle Royale, could not have exceeded three months in 
the year. These ancient miners were doubtless well posted 
as to the advantages of the organization of labor, parti- 
cularly in these extensive works at Isle Royale. There were 
probably parties who were expert in the extraction of copper 
from the rock. othL-rs whose time was occupied in bailing water 
from the pits, or carrying it to the heated rocks, and still others 
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who were engaged in the manufacture rf stone hammers, 
sledgcB, and other implements (roni the water-worn bowlders 
frnm the beach. Other parties, also, were busy in procuring 
food from the lake, and (rom the woods surrounding the 
workings. 

A peculiarity of the immense numbers of stone hammers 
which were found in and about the Isle Royale workings, and 
which has often been commented upon, was the absence of a 
groove around the stone This groove was for the purpose of 
bending a piece of flexible wood around it and then holding it 
firmly in place by thongs of deerskin, thus providing a handle 
which could be reinforced by stiffer pieces of wood. The stone 




hammers found on the mainland of Michigan almost invariably 
have the grooves. In some-explorations made during the sum- 
mer of 1899 on the Ontonagon Range, one of these hammers 
was found with a part of the handle still intact, held in place by 
the thongs of skin. It may be that the miners at Isle Royale 
found the stones on the beaches so well shaped- by nature and 
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Ae attntkm o{ the waves thai tkty aude ctteBeat fa: 
jut as tbey were ptcked «p. so tfc^ bo tioic was takea to fit 
then wHb haxSes. Os the maialaBd. oear the Ontosaeofl 
Rhrer. tbcte was foaod qnttc ao area at pamad s tr e w with 
■tooe chips aad broken and discarded paeees o< porphTrr, dK>w- 
ti^ that at so«e ttnc ta the dtstaot {nsl it had beea a sort of 
workdkop for the purpose of prepaiia^the stoae hammers aitd 
other implements for tiansportatioo ieiaod. 

The articles aod tools into which the pvcccs of native copper 
were made, were arrovbeads. biacdcts, awls, needles. Innvcs, 
Kicars. cbiseU, wedges. Acshers. axes, and various olbcr thiogs. 
Articles made of copper are foond scattered from Lower 
Michigan to Central America, and from Pcns^K-ania to Ari- 
zona, but tbc greatest numbers have been found buried in tbe 
works of tbc Mound- Builders tbroi^boui Wisconsin. Lower 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, IIlinDts. Iowa, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. That the copper from which many oi tbese tools were 
made came from the Lake Superior Ehsirict cannot be ques- 
tioned, though the tools and implements were scattered over a 
vast area of cuuDtry. Copper ore exists in vast deposits over 
Arizona. New Mexico, and Central .'\mertca. but nothing has 
ever been discovered which would lead any one to imagine that 
tbe ancient miners were sufBciently skilled in metallurgy, as to 
be able to reduce the ores to refined copper- In all tbe reli::5 
of tbe Mound- Builders there is no evidence of any vessels 
which would indicate that they had ever been used for crucibles, 
nor is there any evidence of furnaces. 

Id :be Lake Superior Countrj- are the only known extensive 
deposits of native copper in the world. This vii^in copper, of 
almost absolute purity, was of great value to the ancient mto- 
crs. owing to its extreme ductilitj' and the comparative ease 
with which it could be manufactured into their necessary im- 
plements. They seem to bave known how to harden copper, 
so as to give it a cutting edge. This is shown by the edges of 
many of tbeir axes which h^ve been found, (he points of spears, 
etc. A peculiarity of Lake Superior copper is that silver is 
often found in direct connection with copper. by nature's weld- 
ing and with the line of impact clearly denned. Implements 
i)f copper, showing the same characteristics, have been found 
ta the works of the Mound-Huilders 

How these strange people came to the Lake Superior region 
can only be a matter of inference, but from the traces they have 
left, there is but little question that their migrations were made 
by water. Traces of their storage-pits have been found along 
the shore of St. Mary's River below Sault Ste. Marie. locally 
and generally known as the "Soo." Another scries of storage- 
pits was along the north shore of Portage Lake, just below the 
town of Hancock, and these were doubtless used to store the 
coppf.-r t.tkcn from along the range now occupied by iheQuiocy 
and Franklin mines. That the pits along Portage Lake were 
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used for the storage of copper there is no doubt, for the native 
rock at this place is a sandstone, carrying no copper. The 
storage-pits on the St. Mary's River WL-re used for the same 
purpose, for there is no native copper in that vicinity. Cln the 
other side of the river, in Canada, many exploration-pits of the 
ancient miners have been found, but no extended workings; (or 
the Canadian copper is in the form of copper ore, and there is 
no evidence that it was ever worked. Il would seem as though 
many canoes or boats must have been employed during the 
summer months in conveying copper from the Lake Superior 
storage-pits to the " Soo," thence to be transported either to the 
south shore of Lake Erie, or by way of Lake Michigan to more 
interior portions of the country. 

By far the most interesting of these storage-pits was that 
discovered by Edwin J. Hulbert in [StS, and opened by him in 



February, 




I locat- 
snd 
Lake Su- 
perior. The 
position on 

C01HEK KBUcs. the hill is 

now a part of the Calumet & Hecia location, and No. i shaft 
of the Calumet mine was sunk through this ancient pit. It is a 
generally accepted theory that one route of the ancient miners 
was through Torch Lake in their canoes, then a carry of nine 
miles over the hills to Lake Superior, and Ihence to Isle Roy- 
ale. This would cut off the long journey of some eighty 
miles by water around Keweenaw Point. By a singular 
coincidence, this storage-pit was dug by the ancient 
miners directly above the famous Calumet lode, but 
there is no evidence to show that the men who dug it origin- 
nally ever knew of the richness below, for the lode lay beneath 
a heavy over-burden of earth, and the ancient miners did not 
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go down deep enough to uncover the rock below. It was not 
an exploration pit. but a storage-pit pure and simple. 

This pit was about fifty feet in diameter, practically nearly 
circular in shape, and presented the appearance of a huge bowl- 
shaped depression in the earth. The burrow, formed of the 
earth taken out. extended for a distance of some twenty feet all 
round the depression, and on this burn^w, with smaller trees 
around it, was an enormous hemlock tree on one side of the pit, 
and an equally huge black birch on the other. This birch on 
being cut down, showed wood rings to the number of nearly 
two hundred, thus indicating a great number of years since the 
pit was abandoned. The pit was evidently filled and emptied 
on successive occasions with copper obtained from other sources 
than that of the conglomerate lode; for the character of this 
lode, on which the Calumet & Hecla mine has Its priiicipal 
workings, is that of extreme hardness, and it is doubtful if the 
primitive implements of the ancient miners could have made 
any impression on it. Moreover, the copper in the conglom- 
erate rock is mostly in small particles, and thus valueless to 
those who were searching for the larger pieces, such as are 
found in the softer rock of the fissure- veins and the amygdaloid 
lodes. 

Therefore it is absolutely certain that this pit was used for 
the storage of copper from some foreign source, most probably 
the workings on Isle Royale. 

When the pit was opened, it showed a covering of earth 
nearly four feet in thickness, well laid, and free from stones or 
rock. Under this was a vast deposit of green carbonate of 
copper, nearly twenty tons of which was taken out and sent to 
the smelting-works at Hancock, fourteen miles away. Thus 
the Calumet stockholders of 1S65 reaped the benefit of the 
labors of ihe ancient miner? centuries before. Everything 
found in the pit tended to show that it had been partially filled 
with pieces of native copper for storage purposes. There was 
not found a single tool or implement of any kind, such as were 
employed by the ancient miners in the extraction of copper 
from the rock, or snch as were invaraiably found in all the an- 
cient workings by explorers in the counties of Keweenaw, 
Houghton, Ontonagon, and on Isle Koyale. The men who 
took out the carbonate of copper found oblong birch baskets, 
used for carrying the copper to the pit; skeins of narrow. Hat 
threads of spruce roots used for binding the bark to the bale 
of the basket; sheets of birch-bark, used for repairs; and 
pieces of tanned deerskin for mending or making moccasins. 
These articles were all in a fair stale of preservation, due to the 
carbonate of copper. Centuries of time must have elapsed to 
have changed the native copper, which the miners placed in 
the pit. into the carbonate form. No belter proof can 
offered of the great antit|uily of the working of these ancient 
miners than that presented by the opening of this ancient stor- 
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age-pit, showing the changing of this great deposit from native 
copper to the green carbonate. Probably more than two hun- 
dred of the pits and workings of the ancient miners were opened 
by explorers from 1843 to 1890, but in the history of the copper 
county this pit stands unique. With the exception of the 
small deposit found at the Winthrop mine in 1852, nothing like 
it had been discovered before, and nothing since. 

The route taken by the ancient miners to their workings in 
what is now Ontonagon county, was doubtless through Portage 
Lake, thence by a small stream connecting Portage Lake with 
Lake Superior. This stream was obliterated when the present 
ship canal, one hundred feet wide and two and one-quarter 
miles in length, was cut through in the years 1866 to 1873. At 
the western end of this canal is a high, sandy bluff, now mostly 
covered with a spare growth of trees of small size. That this 
location was occupied as an intermediary camping-place there 
is not much doubt, for when the canal was cut through this bluff, 
large numbers of copper tools, axes, spears, and arrow-heads 
were found. It may be that here was the working-place of the 
ancients in the manufacture of tools, etc., from the copper found 
on the Ontonagon Range; for the long, gently-sloping ground 
toward the east, and the waters in Portage Lake, would make 
an ideal camp — sheltered as it would be from the western winds 
blowing across Lake Superior. 

What calamity befell the ancient miners, who can tell? 
That they left the country at the close of one season, expecting 
to return at the opening of the next, is reasonably certain. The 
pits, the charcoal, the stone hammers, the implements and tools 
of copper, are the only relics left of the race which discovered 
and worked the Lake Superior mines. Not the vestige of a 
dwelling, a skeleton, or a bone has been found. From the 
earliest accjuaintance of the white man with the Indians in- 
habiting the copper country, not a tradition or legend is extant 
of these ancient miners. 

When we consider the extent of country over which this 
mining-work extended, and the slow and crude process of labor, 
and the immense amount of work done, wc are lorced to believe 
that the time thus spent exn:nded through many, many years 
of time, and was carried on by vast numlx rs of people who 
were as active and as enterprising in their way as those who, 
centuries later, have made the ctjpper country ot Lake Superior 
the wonder of the world. 



NOTES UPON THE MANDRAKK. . 

BY FREDERICK STARR. 

Notwithstanding the vast liti-raturc of the mandrake, clit' 
iously few folklore students are ac(iiiaiiited with the super- 
stitions connected with this famous root. During the past 
few years several highly important papers treatingof the sub- 
ject have been printed in foreign journals. We venture here 
to present a brief summary of the whole matter.* 

BotanicaJly the plant of the mandrake has been described 
as follows: 

Mandraqorii offhinaruM,\^,\% a native of Spain, Sicily, Crete. Syria, 
etc. It has a shorl stem bearing a liift of ovate leaves, with a thick fleshy 
and often forked root. Flowers solitary, with a purple bell-shaped corolla. 
Fruit a fleshy orangC'Colored berry. Poisonous. Acts as an emetic, pur- 
gative atid narcotic— I Encyc. Brit, art. Mandrake, | 

The superstitions connected with the mandragora are due 
in part to its real medicinal or narcotic properties; they arc 
more largely due to the fact that its underground stem or root 
resembles the human body in form. .Sympathetic magic, or 
the doctrine of signatures, has attributed to these anthropo- 
morphic roots human qualities. The centre of mandrake su- 
perstions today appears to be Asia Minor, There the roots, 
naturally somewhat man-shaped, are artfully improved. 

Vim Luschan says: 

'■ Roots of the mandragora, especially in the neighborhood of Mcrsina 
and of Antioch, are shaped into forms, lesembling human beings by cer- 
tain artists almost as a profession. The simplest method consists in' care- 
ful cutting and pressing of the freshly uprooted root while it is still soft, 
and also during the process ol drying to continue the shaping by pressure. 
• • • Much heller, in fact surprising, results are obtained by another 

Erocess: the living plant is carefully duK out. and the root is prepared by 
inding wiili iliread, by cleavm?, by incising, by scratching, and by band- 
aging, after which i[ is replanted, so thai it can continue to grow for some 
time. Only alter ihe dilTerent abrasions and wounds are grown over is the 
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root again dug out» and when the root has shrunken and become quite dry, it 
IS often difficult to recognize and demonstrate the artificially modified parts. 
A clever artist will thus produce these little figures, which look entirely 
natural and whose genuineness no one would suspect. Such figures are 
not merely " very rare and obtainable only witn great dangler to life, 
but are to be considered as costly and valuable talismans." Some protect 
their owner against blows, thrusts and shots; others are efficacious and in- 
fallible aphrodisiacs: others again are said to render their bearer invisible; 
almost all indicate the spot where subterranean treasures lie hidden, and 
possess, at the same time the valuable quality of absorbing the disease of 
the man who bears them. But in this very fact lies danger; the root-man- 
nikin can transmit the disease to a new owner, and it can lose, by assum- 
ing a disease itself, all its virtue temporarily or forever." * 

This quotation brings the whole matter before us. The 
superstitions arc old and a number of classical writers — both 
(jreek and Roman make reference to them. Pliny is per- 
haps most explicit. Though somewhat long we quote the 
passaj^es in full: 

Some persons, too, were in the habit of employing mandragora for 
diseases of the eyes; but more recently the use of it for such a purpose has 
been abandoned. It is a well-ascertained fact, however, that the root, 
beaten up with rose-oil and wine, is curative of defluxions of the eyes, and 
pains in those organs; and indeed the juice of this plant still forms an in- 
gredient m many medicaments for the eyes. Some personsgive it the name 
of "circaeon." There are two varieties, the white mandragora,t which is 
generally thought to be the male plant, and the black t which is considered 
to be tlie female. It has a leaf narrower than that oi the lettuce, a hairy 
stem, and a double or triple root, black without and white within, soft and 
fleshy, and nearly a cubit in length. 

Both kinds bear a fruit about the size of a hazel-nut enclosing a seed 
resemblmg the pips of a pear in appearance. The name given to the white 
plant bv some persons is arscn, by others morion and by others again 
hippophlomos. The leaves of it are white, while tliose of the other one are 
broader and similar to tlioseof garden lapathum in appearance. Persons, 
when about to gather this plant, take every precaution not to have the 
wind blowing in their faces, and, after tracing three circles around it with a 
sword, turn toward the west and dig it up. The juice is extracted both 
from the fruit and from the stalk, the top being first removed; also from 
the root, which is punctured for the purpose, or else a decoction is made 
of it. The filaments, too, of the root are made use of, and it is sometimes 
cut up into segments and kept in wine. 

It is not the mandragora of every country that will yield a juice, but 
where it does, it is about vintage time that it is collected; it has in all 
cases a powerful odour, that of the root and fruit the most so. The fruit is 
gathered when ripe and dried in the shade; and the juice, when extracted, 
IS left to thicken in the sun. The same is the case, too, with the juice of 
the root, which is extracted either by pounding it or by boiling it down to 
one third in red wine. The leaves are best kept in strong brine; indeed 
when fresh, the juice of them is a baneful poison, and these noxious prop- 
erties are far from being entirely removed, even when they are preserved 
in brine. The very odour of them is highly oppressive to the head, al- 
though there are countries in which the fruit is eaten. Persons ignorant 
of its properties are apt to be struck dumb by the odour of this plant when 
in excess, and too strong a dose of the juice is productive of fatal effects. 

Administered in doses proportioned to the strength of the patient, this 
juice has a narcotic effect; a midHHnedoQp h«»ineonp cvathn*;. ItUeiven. 

• von Luschan: I. c. p. 738. 

\ Atropa mandragora vernalis, Bert 

\ Atropa mandragora autumnalis. Bert. 
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too, for injuries inflicted by serpents, and before inci&ions or punctures 
are made in the body, in order to insure insensibility [o the pain. Indeed, 
for this last purpose, with some persons, the odour of it is quite sufticieni 
to induce sleep. The juice is taken also as a substitute for hellebort*, in 
doses of two oboli, in honied wine: helletmre, however, is more efficacious 
it of black bile.* 



There are tome marvellous facts related in connection with this plant:''' 
the root of II, it is said, bears a strong resemblance to the organs of either 
sex; it is but rarely found, but if a root resembling the male organs should 
happen to fall in the way of a man. it will ensure liim woman's love; hence 
it is that Phaon ibe Lesbian wasso passionately beloved by Sappho, Upon 
Ihi? subject, too, there have been numerous other reveries, rot only on the 
part of the Magi, tiui of Pythagorean philosophers even as well.^ 

These passagts recognize the anlhropomorphic and sex 
characters of the mandrake; they attribute to it power to cure 
ailing eyes, emetic and purgative action, and counteracting of 
poison; they menlion its an;L-sthetic, somniferic, and aphro- 
disiac qualities; they mention its use as a love philtre, its odour 
producing dumbness, and the fact that caution is necessary in 
its dig-ging. 

On linguistic and other grounds Ascherson concludes that 
Persia was the original home of mandrake superstitions and 
that from there these have spread outward, first to neighbor- 
ing Semitic peoples and later to Kurope. The wnrds mumirakc 
(English) and /«i?Ww^w/-(?i (Greek and Latin) seem to tract- 
back to the Persian Wi-n/uw-^i^i?— man-like-plant. The list of 
Persian names for the plant is suggestive. Besides inerdom- 
^'/V? we fttid sex^'ii. iifircHi^, and vfirewi ssiiiurni. Scgki-n means 
dog-dug; isUrciiff is somewhat uncertain but may refer to the 
phosphorescence of the root, which^as we shall find — is often 
mentioned; cbn-wi ssu'inw means fare-of-an-idol. From these 
names it is clear that most of the superstitions connected with 
the plant are found in its original home. 

lieyer exhaustively considers the ideas of Germans regard- 
ing alraiuiL-n. The true mandrake grows in the Mediterranean 
area. Its superstitions were in vogue far outiide of that area 
but were often associated with other plant.s of the local flora. 
So it was in Germany. Grimm considered the ulrauiit-ii 
superstitions ancient, but Beyer doubts whethei the word 
was originally applied tn mandrakes or their substitutirs. 
He believes thr lerm first designated "'white, all-wise, 
wise-speaking, sorcery-speaking women"; later it was 
applied to evil demons and only finally to anthropomorphic 
roots with magic power. He quotes the following from An- 
drea Mattiola's Kreuterbuch, published at Prag in 1563. It is 
strikingly like von Luschan's Nineteenth Century presentation: 
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people that this root is difficult to obtain and must be du^ from under sl 
gallows, with special care. For securing it one must have a black dog, 
which must drag it out by a rope; the digger must first close his ears with 
wax for should he hear the screaming of the root, his life would be in 
danger. What else is that than what is told of the fern? Who will get 
fern-seed must be bold and able to force the devil. Such foolish play and 
spectra one must use for the people, because the crowd wishes to be de- 
ceived, for which I am here says the wandering apothecary. This they 
have really accomplished in a masterly manner and have sold these roots 
ac high prices, as if the root rendered people supremely happy and bar- 
ren women fruitful; they have to bathe it every Saturday with wine and 
water, wrap it carefully and keep it secretly. And now the kind reader 
must know that such alniunchen are but frauds; for, they cut bryony roots or 
flag-roots, while they are still fresh into human shape, insert in them grains 
of millet in those'places where they wish hair to be: thereupon they plant 
these cut roots m sand until sprouts shoot forth from the grains, which 
usually occurs in three weeks; thereupon they dig them out again, scrape 
the sprouts with a sharp knife, making them as thin and delicate as if they 
were hair upon the head, the beard and the privy parts. Thereby the 
simpletons are deceived. This rascality has been disclosed to me by a 
street hawker of medicines, who lay very ill at Rome and was in my care. 
He showed me several roots thus carved, and told me that sometimes he 
had sold a single one to wealthy people for thirty ducats. 

Heyer's most interesting presentation of German ideas may 
be condensed and summarized as follows: 

Forms are manifold. Usually a hand's breadth to a span long. Hair 
may occur not only in head hair, beard, and sex organs, but over the 
whole body. (Such are the two, of differing sex, preserved in the Royal 
Library of Vienna; these have been there since 1680 and formerly belonged 
to Rudolph II.) They were regularly bathed; if this duty were neglected 
they shrieked like babies, until it was performed. Not only carved from 
the root of briony and tlag but also from that of the Allium victoralis. (The 
one in the Bergen Museum is from this also at least in part.) That in the 
Marhische Museum in Berlin is not from a rhizome but from a knot of tree. 
Many were not even from plant products, e.;'-., one described by Bar- 
tholin was made from a dried frog, with a head of the root of Alpinia 
officinarum, Hance. This alriiunchen was found under a gallows in Switz- 
erland, and was used to cure epileptic women. This was dressed in a white 
gown with golden girdle, and it was quite customary to clothe them in silk. 

Many superstitions and practices were associated in Germany with 
these little figures and many tales are narrated of their powers and doings. 
They had the power to double the gold-pieces laid beside them at night. 
They could not be thrown away, having the power to return. One sold 
would return unless the seller made a profit by the sale. One kept in the 
family descended to the younger son, who was obliged in return for it to 
lay gold and bread in the father's coffin; in case the younger son died be- 
tore his father the figure went to the eldest, who was bound to make the 
customary offering. 

It is said that Joan of Arc owed her success to the possession of an 
alriiunchen. An Italian is said to have vitalized one, after which he partlv 
buried it in the ground; the exposed head oracularly answered all ques- 
tions he asked. It was dangerous, however, to have too much confidence 
in th"se little figures; if a person trusted one more than he did God. the 
devil iiiight enter into the alriiunchen with all his power for evil. Many 
other individual stories are told of the power of these forms. They were 
f.miily protectors and luck-brin^jers. if c.Ar?fullv kept, but neglect ot them 
entailed ruin or misfortune. Connected with the idea that such roots were 
m )n p )t Mit when foun 1 under a g illows. was that they were actually the 
congealed urine or semen of the criminal emitted in the moment of his 
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death; it was necessar);, however, thai lie should be a ibief and one who 
had held no relation with women. 

The old ideas regarding the digging of these roots are found again In 
Gennany. The digger must seal hit I'ars, mark the spot with three crosses, 
use an ivory slick in digging, have the help of a black dog, about whose 
neck the string was tied and which suBFered the usual faie. on hearing the 
dreadful cry of the up-lorn root; some said the operation must be done al 
midnight, with the recitation of formulas: others preferred the hour before 
dawn on a Friday. One author gave minutely detailed information as to 
the mode of procedure.* 

A? recenlly as 1630 in Hamburg the sale of alraunciien was interfered 
with. Paul Graebner, student of Ascherson, declared thai, some year* 
ago, an old woman near Colberg desired to cure him ol some trifling 
illne.'s by means of a dry, somewhat man-shaped, root. 

Schultz reported at a meeting of the Prussian Botanical Society ( Jan.. 
1892) that the rhiromes of Ms Pseudacorus arc sold under the nanfie of 
Glu-k-wunel for ten. thirty or tilty pfennigs apiece, and that those are 
most priced which present iome similarity to the human foim. Such roots 
bring 10 the purchaser who gu.irds them good luck (wealth, children, elc.l 

In England similar beliefs wi^tl- universal. Shakspere and 
Drayton assume their hearers' knowledge of the powers of the 
mandrake. Thus we find in Anthony and Cleopatra, i, v.: 



Cl.EOfATRA: 

Give me to drink n 
That I might sleep 



It this great gap of ti 



Not poppy, ni 

Nor all the drowsy 
Shall ever medicint 
Which thouowedst 

Romeo and Juliet, iv. iii. 
Juliet: 



ir mandragore 
iirups of the world 

thee to that sweet sleep, 

yesterday. 



King Henry VI. Part ii. iii. ir. 
King: 

Would curses kill, as dolh the mandrake's groai 

Mamlet, i. 5. 

And duller should thou be than the fatweed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe's wharf. 



\ 



111 Drayton arc several referencesrf 

■■ The Hermit of Arden whose praise is in Polyolbion sallies forth w iih 
a little m.iund lo gather herbs which have sundry strange effects upon 
mankind. • * • The power of mandrake (Atropa mandragoraj. in 
philtres, lo procure love, and, worn about the body, to correct barrenness 
was unduly recogniied." Polyolbion, xiii [iii. 919 c't|. 
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The fleshy mandrake, grown in the shade of the mystic mistletoe, and 
only to be uprooted with the certainty of the act producing weird veget- 
able groans, was par-excd/n'.cr the lovecompelh'ng agent. Mandrake was 
also used for sleeping-draughts. -A[>v///^r// lii [iv. 1467]. 

By the mandrake's dreadful groans. 
By the lubrican's sad moans; 
By the noise of dead men's bones. 
In charnel-houses rattling. 

—Nymphal,\\\\ [iv. 1508 et.J 

Among Southern Slavs mandrake superstitions appear to 
still have all the force that they had in Germany and England 
formerly. Javvorskij's article is full ot interest. 

The mere presence of an alraun plant in a garden or enclosure 
brings luck. Found wild, it is carefully transplanted. It must be 
well cared for or it gives had luck instead of good. If its roots are 
injured in digging the digger is in danger of insanitv. (Galician Poles 
believe that if a perstm carelessly injures ihe plant, this bleeds and he 
liimself is wounded; his wound heals only as the plant itself does ) Only 
one well-instrucled in the matter should attempt to dig up a plant; he 
must first lay money and a piece of bread upon the ground; after the plant 
i^ most carefully removed, the bread and money are buried in its place. 
The root, once secured, is bathed in milk, carefully dried, wrapped in 
oloth, and guarded in a chest. It brings luck and wealth to the house and 
guards it against thieves. It protects cattle from being bewitched; if, 
however, a witch possesses one, she nlay. by burnirrg it on the first Thurs- 
day of tlie month, drain all the cows grazing upon nine meadows dry, with 
iissinokt. From a root, left to grow undisturbed in one spot for seven 
years, a naked child emerges, v\lio runs aft«-r the mistress of the house 
calling her " mamma." Poles say that a rcot grows more and more man- 
like and that it brings increasing wealth and good fortune as it grows out 
above the ground; when it is lull ^rown, it cries out for baptism and be- 
comes the family guardian. 

1 1 art land says:* 

"The recipe current during the middle ages for gathering 
mandrakes was very much like that still practiced by Danubian 
j^ynsies ♦() obtain a kind of oicliid which they call boy root. The root is 
hall laid bare with a knife never before used.'and a black dog is tied by 
the t.ul to it. /^ piece of ;^ss tlesh is then offered to the animal; and when 
he springs after it he pulls out the plant. The representation of a linga is 
J arved out of the root, wrapped in a piece of iiart's leather, and worn on 
the naked left arm to promote conception." t 

It will be here again observed that mandrake supersti- 
tions naturally associate themselves locally with other plants 
when the actual mandrake docs not occur. 

Hcforc leaving Europe and Asia Minor we may quote an 
.\rmcnian authority. J 

The root resembles a man standing upright; the leaves lie tlat on the 
mound, and the plant bears a red berry, with a honey-odor. There are 

• I «<nriiil ul IVi.icus, 1. pp. 154-155, wiih rrf. 

\ I III"* " n)»>t," by the way, does not simulate a man's form; it consists of rounded tubers 
.iilHt hrd by A nlender stalk; there are two of these tubers usually and the name of the piant is 
itur III ihvir ■ugtieminK the testicles of a male. 

J I i unnol ijive the reference. The notes, "from an Armenian book on Botanv," were 
liiiiiiiihrd by Mr. Heclron Tatarian, formerl> my student. I think the writer has not before been 
>iui>ird lu rrctnt mandrake literature. 
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three species^white, blue, and red flowered. Thai with red flowers is ihe 
strongest and best. One ot tlie species bears a biack berry insirad of a 
red one. There are two kinds of rools^black and while, The leaves re- 
semble those of ihe pumpkin and Ihe plant is sometimes called the wild 
pumpkin. The root can be recognized fn the dark by its phosphorescence; 
tne property, however, is shown only in Iresh roots; old and Ory ones must 
be moistened to make Ihem phosphorescent. 

The root should be dug on a Tuesday, in Ihe month of December or 
March, while the sun shines. The commonest mode oF digging is lo dig 
around the rool so much as possible and then tie it to a large dog, VValk- 
ing away lo some distance, call Ihe dog, who in bis efforts to answer will 
pull up the loot. The operation is alwnys followed by a screech on the 
part of the plant and tlie resulting death of the dog. According to Pliny * 
the root was also removed by digging the surrounding earth away from it 
and then lying an oak branch lo il; by pulling upon a long rone fastened 
to this branch the root was dragged out. Sometimes additional rules were 
observed: thus the prospective digger might visit ihe spot three days in 
succession, accompanied by"a young and handsome virgin, richlv dressed 
and ornamented, aitcr which he would employ the dog as above described. 

Solomon's wisdom was due to a piece of mandrake in his ring. Ihe 
charm also gave him complete power over all animals. Alexander the 
(ireatowed his power to the possession of a mandrake. The root after being 
ireed from the soil might be safely handled and after caret ul cleaning was 
wrapped in a white linen cloth. The fiower-buds wrapped in linen and 
tied with seven strings of seven different colors, were suspended at Ihe 
neck to cure )aundice. A bit of the root burned drove devils and evil 
spirits from the room. The smoke of (he rool was a cure for insanity, 
especially tor that form in which the patient continually talked to himself. 
The ancient Greeks used mandrake as a cure against loss of flesh: laying 
ihe root on the body of a thin person caused him to gain in flesh. 

Passing now to China we find many references which have 
been brought to the attention of Occidental students by the 
Japanese, Minakala. He says; 

In an anonymous work in C hinese, 7';au-sieli-liii-pien , nine plants are 
named as frequently assuming Ihe human or animat figures, viz., Cypress, 
Nitn-trtte, Turnip, Mustard, Citron, Puckyma cocos, l.ydium cAiitense, 
Phytolacca acinosa, Panax ginseng. 

Among these the citron presents these figures by its (ruii, the cypress 
in the veinir.g of lis wood, the nan-tree by its stem and branches and the 
turnip and mustard in their floral parts; the others apparently, like the 
mandrake, produce roots or underground portions more or le!.s simulating 
the human lorm. 

Of the nine, doubtless the Ginseng is the plant most celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues imaginarily connected wilh ils anthropomorphous root. 

"The SkiiHg-luh grows on (he ground tieneath which a dead man lies, 
hence ils root is mostly shaped like a man. * » • In a calm night, when 
nobody is about, the collector, offering the owl's flesh roasted with oil, 
propitiates the spirit of the plant unlit igncs fatui ciomA about ihe latter; 
then the root is aug out, brought home and prepared wilh magic paper for 
a week: thus itis madecapable of speech. This plant is surnamed Vehit 
(('. I-., Night Cryt on account of its demoniacal nature t • • • Itisalso 
pnpularly called Chan^ liu /■««— Witch-tree-root. There are two varie- 
ties of it; the while one is used for 
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Parallel between the Shang-luh and the Mandrake super- 
stitions; 

1. Roots are anthropamarphic. I 

2. PosscM power o! sbriekmg. I 

3. Said 10 grow upon the ground, Thrives beneath a gallows, 
beneath which a dead man lies. I 

4. When about to acquire power I Shines in ihe night like a candle; 
oi speech, ig/tfs f'tlui. crowd about j Arabs call it "Devil's candle," 

5. "A sorcerer carves ihe root into Old European lieliet in Ihe djm- 
a human effigy, which he makes ^ inulive propjietic images made out 
through his spells capable of letling , ol mandrake root. 



6. Kills demon 
malignant wonr 
persons: purges 



I beings; drives 
It o( possessed | 
poison of the 1 



7. The red variety is poisonous 
causing men to see the demons, 

8. Asalove-philtre, 

g. "The black ripe fruit Is highly 
valued by rustic women tor it favors 
their fertility." 

10. In medicine used as a cooling 
siuS, a purge, and for tumors and 
swellings ol the glands. 



Makes mei 
Throughou 



tiie East reputed to 



Minakatu believes, justly I think, that these similarities are 
too numerous and too detailed In be due to independently 
similar thought in the two regions. Clearly, we have here 
iig.iin migration of the superstitions and their association with 
a new plant in the local flora. 

That the Chinese, howtver, knew also of the mandrake is 
evidenced by this passage from Chau Mih (1232-1308): 

Several thousand miles wesi of the Region of Moslem, the land pro- ] 
duces one substance extremely poisonous, which is shaped like a man as 
our^*H-jc«^ is. It is called Vah-puh-lu* and grows under the ground 
several chang deep. Should a man bruise its skin, ils poison would adhere 
to and kill him. The only method of eaihering it is this, dig around the 
said substance a hollow deep enough for man's management Iherein, with 
one end of a siring tie up the substance lightly, and with the other end 
bind around a bie dog's leg. Now Hog the dog: he will, striving to avoid 
the danger, pluck Ihe substance from the ground, but he will die instantly. 
The stuff thus procured is buried under other ground, whence il is taken 
out a year later; theu it is dried and prepared with another medicine. 
When man takes internally a bit of this mixed with wine, it makes him 
soon fall down unconscious even ol cuts and tliopB; still there is a certain ' 
drug which, if used within three days, can recover the man.f 

As to ginseng its use by the Chinese as a tonic and remedy 
is welt known. Its roots are notably anthropomorphic. Dr. 
F.dmund Rulkley writes me: '■ I have seen it growing in 
japan and learned it was mostly for export to China, but have 1 
also bought specimens from Japanese drug stores. l.ieut.G. C. | 
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Foulk, late of the U. S. Navy, and sometime representative of 
the United States at the Corcan Cnurt in Seoul, showed me a 
specimen more like a man than 1 should hope to whittle a 
stick, and informed mt- that mandrake forms a chief means of 
paying Corean tribute to China; that its value varied in ratio 
to its resemblance to the male figure, and that it was used as a 
panacea in Chinese." Chinese ginseng can be bought at the 
stores of Chinese merchants in all our larger cities now, and 
fairly anthropomorphic specimens are not rare. 

The superstitions connected with the plant A'f^am /iffui* in 
Cochin China are probably the faint and distorted echoes of 
our Persian mandrake ideas. When, however, we find super- 
stitious notions asssociated with the man-shaped roots of Him- 
eranthusf among Brazilian Indians we are probably justified 
in considering them an independent growth. 

But my real excuse for discussing an already well-worn 
theme remains lo be presented. Perhaps the oldest and cer- 
tainly the best known reference to the mandrake which we 
have is in the Bible. In Genesis XXX, 14-17 we read: 

And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found mandrakes 
in the field, and brought them unto his moiher Leah. Then Rachel said 
to Leah, "Give me. 1 pray thee, of Ihv son's mandrakes." And she said 
unto her, " Is it a small thing that thou hast taken away my liusband? and 
wouldsl thou talcen away my son's mandrakes aJsor" And Rachel said, 
" Therefore shaii he lie with thee tonight lor thy son's mandrakes." And 
Jacob came from the Reld in the evenm);. and Leah went out to meet him 
and said, " Thou must come in unlo me; for I have surely hired thee with 
my son's mandrakes." 

Abundant passages in Josephus and various Talmudic and 
Rabbinical writers show that the Jews have held other notions 
regarding the powers of mandrakes. The idea, however, that 
they were helpful to barren women, the oldest on record, is 
also the most persistent in practice. Here, in Chicago, is a 
man of wealth and influence among the Orthodox Jews; he 
mourns the fact that no child perpetuates his line; he has been 
interested in the return of the Jews to Palestine and has given 
laigely to the cause; the Jews of Jerusalem, knowing of his 
family sorrow and appreciative of his sympathy, sent him a 
mandrake with their best wishes. At first this merely indi- 
cated to me that the mandrake superstitions still live in Syria, 
a fact already well known. But questioning soon showed that 
mandrakes imported from the Orient are still in demand here 
among Orthodox Jews. They are rarely sold for less than four 
dollars and one young man whose wife is barren recently paid 
ten dollars for a specimen. They arc still thought to be male 
and female; they are used remcdially, a bit being scraped into 
water nnd taken internally; they are valued talismans; and 
they insure fertility to barren women. 
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Ill clasiag may we present a list of the mandrake's powers? 
The anthropomorphic roots oi mandragor^, bryonia, aliuim, 
etc., possess sex, are phosphorescent, cry out and gro:in; they 
have medicinal properties, are somniferic, anaesthetic, and aph- 
rodisiac; they exorcise demons, possess guardian powers and 
give luck; they remove barrenness and serve as love amulets; 
they possess the power of speech and serve as oracles; they 
give power to become invisible; they can, of themselves, re- 
turn to their owner; they can be ill and can impart illness; 
they grow on dead men's graves and under gallows; they must 
be dug with magical precautions. 

Paper read at the annual meeting of the International Folk- 
lorir Association, Chicago, May 25, 1901. Specimens of rnan- 
dragora from the Orient, one of them secured from Jews in 
Chicago, and roots of Chinese ginseng were exhil)ited in illus- 
tration of the paper. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THK LAKE DWELLERS. 

BY ALKXANDKK 1 . CHAMBERLAIN. 

DoMKjjTic Animals of thk Swiss Lakk-Dwellers. From 
a study of the collection of animal remains in the Hern Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Dr. Studcr (Mitth. d. anthrop. Ges. 
in Wicn, 1900, Sitzgb., 106 -loS) lias arranged chronologically 
the domesticated animals of the j)rehisi()ric people of the 
hikes of western Switzerland and their descendants and 
successors. The evolution of the domestication of animals 
thus indicated is in brief as follows: 

I. Oldest Stone Age (Hielersee and Moosseedorfee) 
ii) y^oji^^. The characteristic representative of the canine 
species (Ojnis f. piflusiris, Riithn ) is a small. Spitz-like creature, 
wides|)read during the stone a<^e, being found from Lake La- 
doga to the crannoges of Ireland. An almost identical species 
occurs among the Tungus, in the Bismarck Archipelago (Pa- 
cific), and among the Battaks ot Sumatra. />) J^ig. The skull 
of the species here occurring (Shs scrofa palustris^ Riitini ) 
shows signs of not very advanced domestication, and the char- 
acteristics of the species are very marked. c) Sheep, 
The characteristic species {Ovics arics pa///s/ns, Riiiim.) is a 
small race, with somewhat goat-like horns, d) (ioiit. A small 
species with well-developed upright horns, c) Cattle, {Bos 
tanr. hrachyccros, Riitim.). All the remains of cattle from the 
oldest period belong to the small "Torfkuh," represented here 
in its purest form. 

At this period remains of domesticated aniuMls and of the 
wild animals of the chase are found in about the same- propor- 
tions. Besides the small species of domestici.ite(l cattle remains 
of the huge wild Bos primigeniiis are found, also of a larj^e species 
of wild hog. Flven in this early age the physical differences 
between wild and domesticated animals are clearly present 
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11. Later Stone Ace (Stations of Vinclz, Sutz, Lattri- 
gen. on the HielersL'e .ind Font on the Ncjenburgcrsee). In 
this period the remains of domesiic animals (cattle are par- 
ticularly numerous) exceed those of wild animals, and it js 
evident that a decided advance in domestication has taken 
place. In all animals indications of r^ce-forniations and im- 
provements of the old stuck can be noted. New races also 
occur, some due to the domestication of wild animals, others, 
no doubt, imported from without. The domesticated animals 
in this period are: a) Dog, The old "Torfhund " partly sur- 
vives unchan^a-d, but partly as modified by breeding, Three 
new dotjs occur (one corresponding to the laige "Spit/" of 
the German farmers, another to the .Spitz or I'ommeranian, 
and the last, a sort of terrier),- many transitional forms be- 
tween the e.ttremes are also found. Besides these there occur 
sporadically (probably of fofcis^ii origin) a large wolf-like 
species resembling the Labrador dog ami the northern Siber- 
ian dog, known as laika : and a large slim dog probably iden- 
tical with the Scotch deerhound and the Irish wolf hound 
(similar skulls have been found in the crannogos of Ireland ). 
h) Pig. The old "Torfschwein " still occurs numerously, but 
has generally become larger and stronger, and bears evidence 
of longer domestication. Certain other remains indicate an 
attempt at domesiicating the wild-hog. i:) S/urp. The goal- 
horned sheep of the earlier period has likewise grown larger 
and stronger generally. There occurs a new species whose 
strong, spiral horns indicate kinship with the moiiflim of 
southern Europe. This species (probrtbly imported), which 
occurs only in small nnmbcrs, appears to be most nearly re- 
lated to the large sheep of Spain. d\ Hoot. As in the previous 
period, but larger and stronger. Remains of a larger species 
(probably imported from the Mediterranean region, like the 
large sheep) also occur, whose horns resemble most those of 
the Citfirn a'g'tfgnis. i) Cattle. Ucinains of cattle in this period 
constitute the chief part of the bnnes of animals found. Be- 
side* the old Hrachyceros (somewhat larger and stronger than 
of old), there occur remains of the lios primigaiius, rather 
smaller, however, than the wild cteaturc, but closely resem- 
bling it in horns and skull. As species derived from the tame 
I'rimigciiius appear three others (a hornless race; a smaller 
species very commonly occurring; and a cross between the 
smaWvr J'rimigftiius ,\i\i\ the larger Hrnchyccros). 

in. Bkonze Ar.E, (MiJringen on theBielersee). With this 
period an absolute change in the domestic fauna is noted. 
From the numerous remains ot cereals, etc., in the region of 
the lake-dwellings it is clear that with the advance in agricul- 
ture occurred a stand-still or regression in animal-domestica- 
tion. At the same time, however, «C7(' races put in their ap- 
pearance, the horse, e.g., as a draught animal. The remains 
of the sheep predominate during this period, followctl by those 
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of the pig and cattle in about equal numbers. The domestic 
animals of the period are as follows: 

a) Dog, The small species {Canis palustris) seems still to 
have existed, but the characteristic remains at this time are 
those of a large dog {Cams matris optima'), of the same race as 
the modern German shepherd-dogs. Another species of dog 
occurring at this period, the Canis interntedius, was a sort of 
hunting-dog. b) Horse. The horse of the period is a small, 
slender animal (according to Marck, 135.5-141 cm. hig^h), 
whose skeletal proportions and form ally him with the Ori- 
ental horses, now best represented, by the Arab. It differs 
markedly from the horse of the diluvial period, which was still 
wild in neolithic times in Switzerland, c) Pig. All the re- 
mains of the pig of this period. belong to the small long-eared 
si)ecies, domesticated from the wild hog of Europe, d) Sheep. 
The very numerous remains of sheep (horns do not occur) 
seem to indicate a hornless race with closest relationship to 
the long-tailed hornless species of Middle Europe, e) Goat. 
The scanty remains found during this period do not differ 
from those of the Stone age. /) Cattle. The remains of cattle 
are not very numerous and belong to a small race possessing 
certain resemblances to the h'rar/nreros, but show signs of 
being stunted. 

The striking change in domesticated animals (an animal 
so important as the horse appearing only with bronze) taken 
in connection with the fact that the stations of the Bronze age 
and those of the Stone age are separated by a layer of lake- 
mud, suggests that the Hronze age in western Switzerland is 
due to a new immigration. 

IV. Ikon A(ie. At the La Tone station, which represents 
the ty])ical (iallo-l lelvetic Iron age, remains of domestic 
animals are not common. Those of the horse (bronze-age 
type) predominate. Catth^ and pigs combine the species of 
the Hronze age, while remains are found of a hunting-dog, 
identical with the modern Ik-rnese beagle. 

Judging from the osseous remains and pictorial representa- 
tions found in later Roman settlenuMits, several other species 
of dogs occurred. A skull found in the ruins of Roman origin 
in Aargau shows that the old "Torfhund" still continued to 
survive. The stag-hound (deerhound, vvolf-dog) is figured in 
bronze and on mosaics (i. ^^^ thtr mosaic of Axcnches in the 
l^ern Museum). Large mastiff-like dogs also occurred, whose 
origin is not clear. 

Besides Studer, Cilur, Adam, and Marck have contributed 
of recent yc'ars to our knowledge of the interesting fauna of 
this region. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Deficiency of Primitive Man. In the twelfth Archa;o- 
logical Report of the Provincial Museum of Ontario, which is 
under his direction, Mr. David Boyle discusses (pp. 11-14) the 
deficiences of primitive art. Primitive man, he holds, was con- 
servative in generic rather than spKCific fashion, and only defici- 
ent, not absolutely defective in originality. Making all pos- 
sible allowances, however, for the lack of parallelism between 
mentality and the use of mech.inical contrivances, for ignor- 
ance as to the real uses of artifacts and devices of aboriginal 
invention, etc., Mr, Boyle concludes that " notwithstanding so 
much apparently possible progressiveness our .aborigines did 
not apply much of their knowledge in such way as would havi- 
tended to make life more enjoyable, or, at any rate, more tol- 
erable. Of inventiveness ifl our sense, they had no knowledge, 
or they would have devised many plans to ease their labors 
simple as there were," Among the transitions which might 
readily have occurred among them, but did not. is that from 
the center-pierced disk of clay to the wheel for vehicles, but 
the lack of a suitable large domesticated draught animal must 
relieve them of much criticism for this omission; besides they 
invented the toboggan to utilize the animal they had tamed. 
The most signal failure of the Indians of Canada and the 
northern United Slates, is. Mr. Boyle thinks "their indisposi- 
tion or inability to better their dwellings." But here again, the 
temporary character of their habitations played some role in 
the result. As compared with the Maoris of New Zealand and 
with many African peoples, "they have proved deficient in 
what may be called receptivity." Here and there, along cer- 
tain lines considerable progress was undoubtedly made, e.g., 
in art. Of the mental state of the Indians of Canada and the 
adjoining regions of the United States he observes that "al- 
though it might be improper to characterize their mental state 
as one of arrested development, it was certainly a case in which 
development was very much retarded." Or, in other words, 
"the Indians, like many other peoples, possessed the power of 
advancement only to a limited extent, and in a few directions, 
and this power was possessed by only a few persons at a time." 
Civilii^cd and primitive peoples differ mentally "mainly in 
respect of the fact that among the former there is an enor- 
mously greater tendency to adopt, to adapt, to assimilate and 
to originate." In Peru and Mexico the power tn progress was 
more marked in its effects, but " even among the natives of 
these countries, the limit was a n.irrow one from our point of 
view, and it had probably been reached centuries before the 
discovery." A good deal of this is true, no doubt, but Mr. 
Boyle probably underrates the inventiveness of the Indian both 
generally and particularly in these interesting " Notes" of his. 
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Human Form in Indian Art. In the same Report (pp. 14- 
21) Mr. Boyle writes briefly of "The Human Form in Indian 
Art" aqd ''The Human Face in Clay.'* The primitive artist, 
unless his intentions are all represented by failures "did not 
aim at portraiture in the exact sense." According^ to Mr. 
Boyle: " It is not improbable that he sometimes tried to re- 
present a broken nose, a blind eye, a wry face, or some con- 
spicious arranf^ement of hair, but that was all. It cannot be 
said that he even caught the typical features or expression of 
his race. One often hears the remark made that such a face, 
in clay or in stone, is a * regular Indian one,' but expressions 
of this kind are the results of fancy rather than of fact." Mr. 
Boyle's ** Notes" are illustrated with thirteen figures of draw- 
ings of the human figure by Toronto kindergarten children, in- 
tended for comparison with the artistic productions of the 
Indian. On this point he remarks: **The eflForts of a kinder- 
garten pupil, or of any untaught child, to **make a man," cor- 
respond in results to that ol the savage who undertakes to pro- 
duce a similar drawing, and whether we say in this, or in any 
other connection, that that savage is but a child, or the child a 
mere savage, is quite immaterial. In either case we mean that 
there has not been developed more ihan the crudest ideas 
of comparison and proportion. " In plastic representations of 
the human face the Canadian Indians have been more success- 
ful than with the body, so it may be said "as with the child, 
the head is everything in primitive art. and, as with the child, 
there is no attempt at portraiture. " In connection with Mr. 
Boyle's remarks on the face in Indian art one should read the 
brief paper of Reg^nault on "The Physiognomy in Savage Art," 
published in Iai Xaturc (Paris), 1901, pp. 408-410. Regnault 
is of opinion that primitive peoples have succeeded better than 
is commonly believed in their pictorial representations of the 
human physiognomy. "*"*" ++ '''* 

Dolmens and Mkniiirs in 1'r.\nck. In a recent study of 
the " Geographical Distributions of Dolmens and Menhirs in 
France'* ( Rev. de 1' Mcole d' Anthrop. de Paris, XI, 33), Prof. 
A. de Mortillet estimates the number of dolmens at 4,226 and 
of menhirs at 6,192. Of the t(^tal number of dolmens more 
than' half are located in the departments of Finistere,C6tes-du- 
Nord, Morbihan, Ille-et-\'ilaine, Loire-Inferieure, Aveyron, 
Lozere, Ardeche, Gard, Iferault. The distribution of dolmens 
seems to be independent alike of the course of large rivers and 
of the geological character of the soil. Of the 6,192 menhirs 
(isolated, or in groups) 4.747 or more than two-thirds are 
located in Brittany, and of these 3,450 in Morbihan alone, while 
none have as yet been found in Gard, Hasses-Alpes, Alpes- 
Maritimes, and Belfort. Over the rest of the country they 
seem to be scattered indifferently. In Gard also no dolmens 
have been found, but examinations have not been made with 
thoroughness. The relation of dolmens to menhirs in numbers 
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varies greatly in divers parts of the country. In some districts 
they arc about equally distributed; in the east both are very 
rare: south of the great central niiTssiJ. dolmens are very num- 
erous, menhirs rare. Aveyron. c. ff., ranks as number one for 
dolmens, but as number twenty-four for menhirs, 

Rockikg-Stones. As late as 1880. according to M. Paul 
Sebillot (Rev. d. Trad. Pop.. XVI. ( [78-180). rocking-stoncs 
or logans >vere entered in the IiivciiMtre <ifs Monununts Mcf^ali- 
thiijius. as monuments of human origin, and there were stated 
to be 83 of them in various parts of France, those regions pos- 
sessing most (Cotes-du-Nord 15, Puy-de-Uome ii.Dordogne 
9). wherir there was abundant evidence of geological disinte- 
gration. The namts of the rocking-stones are often quite in- 
teresting. The rock of St. Eslephc in Nojitron, e.g., is called 
'■ Nut-cracker" (Casse-noisettes), from the ease and accuracy 
with tvhich its "rocking " can be controlled. Another in the 
forest of Villene, not far from Moulins-Engilbert, is named 
"Stone of good Courage" (Pierre de bon courage), having 
been thought perhaps to exert some influence on the strength 
and valor of men, As to the origin of these rocking-stoncs 
there are many curious legends. The rock of Mont la Cote in 
Tarn and that of Gelle in Puy-de-D6me, were brought from a 
long distance by the Virgin Mary Jn her apron, as she plied 
her distaff. The Devil in person set going the stone of 
Rennes-lcs-Bains. Strange deeds are sometimes attributed to 
these "rockers." A rocking-stone (now destroyed) at 
I-ouvigne de Desert was said to go every year during the mid- 
night mass to drink of the brook in the valley below. Some 
of ihem, like the stone of Auror. in Bourges were believed to 
"turn." The stone of Dame-Sainte "turned on itself" on 
Palm Sunday when the procession reentered the church. Some 
of these rocking-stones were used for tests and ordeals. The 
stone of Tregunc near Concarneau. as its name Men dogaii 
( "stone of deceived husbands") indicates, and another near 
Pontivy, which could be moved by the finger of a little child, 
would not budge for the deceived husband who interrogated 
them, Another stone near Sarrehourg is used to test marital 
fidelity. The rucking-stone of Vaudet. called Railt Wcrlul, 
"Virgins' Rock." was used to prove the chastity of maidens. 
Near fialais a stone set in motion by the wind (so delicately 
balanced was it upon another large rock) was said to " dance" 
and presages were taken from the quickness of the movement. 
By agitating the stone of Kennes-les- Bains in Aube, one could 
summon Satan and make a pact with him. Certain popular 
ceremonies, of which now little trace remains, seem to have 
been connected with some of these rocking-stones. A spring 
and a harvest festival, cj,'., appear to have been celebrated 
each year at the " Stone c.'f goud Courage" at Moulins-Engil- 
bert. Some of the folk-lore of the megalilhic monuments has 
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doubtless been transferred to these " rocking stones." or, pi 
haps, vjcc versa ** ^^ *^ 

Pile-dwelling in a Cave. The Grotto di Pertosa ic 
Province of Salerno, Italy, the remains in which have been re- 
cently discussed by Prof. G. Patroni and Dr. K. Regalia (Arch 
p, r Anlropol.. XXXI, 25-54), bi^longing to the early bronze 
age, with survival of neolithic pottery.— and nut so recent in 
time as the existence of bronze would seem at first to indicate, 
since the south of Kurope developed faster than the north, — 
is of great interest to archjeologists. The cavern is visited to- 
day by shepherds and hunters (of the wild pigeons that nest 
there, and there is also an altar dedicated to St. Michael the 
aichangel. Then; was also found in the cave a terra cotta 
(probably n^prescnling Seineie and Diiinysos) i>f Greek origin, 
which fact leads Prcif. Patroni to conclude that the Christian 
cult had its fiucrunner in a heathen, perhaps, chthonic ime. 
Kut the must remarkable featuri.- uf the cave, simiething unique 
hilhfrtii in prehistoric remains, is a pile-dwelling or palafitu, 
with which the whole floor of the cave was covered. The 
workmanship is well done for people without nails or means 
of making exact insertions. The uprights were made of oalc 
trunks roughly worked with hatchets, sharpened more or less 
at the lower end for being driven into the mud and thinned 
at the lop to receive the hollowed-out ends of the split and 
rough hewn trunks and large branches of young oak serving 
as beams. Upon these were placed lighter (almost flat some- 
times) cross-pieces of oak, quite close together. The whole 
was then covered with a bed of oak-bark and a layer of broom, 
seeds and ferns. In Prof. Patroni's opinion, the ttirrent now 
restricted to the left wall of the cavern, once occupied the 
whole area, thus making necessary the pile-dwelling. He is 
also of opinion that not so wide a gulf existed between cave- 
dwellers and pile-dwellers, as Pigorini, r.^., maintains. The 
good water, fish, and clay found in the cave, its beauty (su- 
perior to that of all neighboring ones), etc.. attracted to it 
some small tribe or group of men, and the palafitte followed 
for very natural reasons. 

Polyglot Switzerland. According to the last census] 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 25 mai. 1901. p. 665) the number of J 
people in Switzerland speaking German has decreased since ] 
1888 from 714 per 1,000 inhabitants to 697, while those speak- 
ing French have grown from 2 1 8 to 330, those speaking Italian I 
from 53 to 67, those speaking Romaunsch have decreased 1 
from 13 to 12. The decrease in the German speaking popula- 1 
tion is absolute in Neufchitel, where there has been a falling -I 
off of 5.000. Today Switzerland counts 2,319,105 speakers oCJ 
German, 733,220 French, 222,247 Italian, 38,677 Romaunsch,! 
and 14,087 speaking some foreign tongue. The speakers olfl 
Romaunsch have decreased absolutely 1.5 per cent. 
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GAMBLING AMONGST THE CREES WITH SMALL 
STICKS. 

BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 

While at Fort Qu ■Appelle. in the fall and winter of IR82, 
I had many opportunilies of witnessing this interesting 
(lame. I iirst saw it at Muscow-pe tuna's Reserve, about 
thirty miles west of the Fort. This possesses much fascina- 
tion for the Crees and Saulteaux (Algon[juians), and it is 
played a great deal during the long winter nights. 

The game is as follows, being played by any small num- 
ber of people. These divide themselves into two sides, the 
btaices being placed in the middle, between the opposing 
parties, and the game commences. The greatest interest 
prevails and no sound is heard except the vociferations of 
the chief player, the ever present tone-tone and an occas- 
ional low murmurred /li-g/ifi irom some excited onlooker. 

The chief — there is one for each side^takes two small 
sticks, aljout one inch in length and as thick as an ordinary 
leadpencil, concealing them either in either hand, or one in 
each, or none in either or both, etc. The object of the 
game being to guess where they are, thus it is evident that 
deception has a large part to do with the play, therefore 
the chief player assumes the most imaginable deceptive 
looks and facial contortions, coupled with a desultory con- 
versation with players and onlookers. The most out of the 
way questions being asked and remarks passed to throw 
opposing playersoff the scent. During the intervals of these 
questions and remarks he keeps up a most idiotic monoto- 
nous hi-zahing and all the time is in a state of nervous. 
shaking and trembling. The hands are placed together in 
front of his chest with bent shaking arms; then the hands 
are separated, one being hid under his blanket, etc., the 
oddest manipulation of hands and arms gone through to 
delude his antagonist, he finally holds up his hands for the 
other chief player to guess. The answer is given by signs: 

Clasping the right wrist with the left hand and having 
the lingers extended, the palm towards the other player 
means nothing in the right hand. 

Vice versa, nothing in the left. 

Clasping the right wrist with the left hand, with the 
hrst finger extended, the rest closed, means one in the right 
hand. 

Vice versa one in the left. 

Clasping as before, two fingers extended, means two in 
right hand. 

Vice versa two in left. 
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Both bands raised vertically, Angers extended and 
palms towards the other players signifies nothing in either. 

The disengaged hand should be forced quickly down 
with the fingers pointing towards the other player after 
bein^ allowed to remain vertically for a few seconds.. 
Some players prefer clasping the elbow instead of the wrist. 

The first side that gains four points wins the game, the 
tally being kept by sticking small sticks in the ground, 
the winning side taking the stakes and dividing them. If 
the guesser guesses right it is his turn to take the sticks; if 
not the first player has another chance and so on. The 
chief player on each side does all the guessing and playing-. 
Squaws do not take part in this game, except when they 
are used as chattels, and are themselves included a^ the| 
stakes. 
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ROCK-CUT STRUCTURES. 



In reference to the High Place so well described by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, It should be said that the discovery is very 
important for the light which it- throws upon the history of 
architecture in the East. The date of its construction has not 
been ascertained, yet if we compare it with other Rock-cut 
structures in the region and especially with those discovered 
in Phrygia and Asia Minor, we shall he led to the conclusion, 
that it is very ancient. In fact It stands between the prehis- 
toric structures and the earliest historic, and may be regarded as 
one of a series which shows the progress of architecture, if it 
may be so called, through its various stages. It docs not be- 
long to the "rude stone monuments," for it shows the use of iron 
tools, and contains stone objects which have been trimmed or 
hewn, whereas the most of these monuments are of unhewn 
stone. There are. however, features, which would ally the 
structures with those which are peculiar to the early historic 
period, even with tnat period which was characterized by the 
building of the pyramids. The following are the features 
which should be studied in order to identify its position among 
the other monuments; 

1. The Pillars or Obelisks. These were hewn out o£ the 
solid rock, and the rock removed from around them; but the 
shape in which they were left shows, that the builders were 
somewhat familiar with obelisks. They had certainly passed 
out of that stage, in which the rude, unhewn " menhirs or 
standing stones " were common and yet had not quite reached 
that stage, which was represented by the columns found in the 
rock-cut tombs of Heni Hassan, or that stage which represented 
the obelisks, whether of Egypt or Babylonia or Assyria. 
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2 The court, which was hewn out of the solid rock, shows 
[hat the custom of placing a square court near the temple and 
of orientating it, had already been adopted. Still the fact that 
there was a circular enclosure sunken in the rock shows, that 
the custom, of making circles serve the purpose of religion, 
had not altogether passed away. The circle was a sure sign of 
sun-worship, and was used as a symbol of that cult throughout 
the globe- It appeared in Great Britain and in South America, 




and was commonly used as an open air temple. Svm-worship 
was common among all the pagan nations of the East, especially 
so among the Phi.eniciaiis. It prevailed among the Moabites 
and Edomites and many other Semitic tribes. 

3, The Lavcr is an important feature. Cleanliness was re- 
quired by most of the Semitic tribes. Provision for it was 
made in the Levitical law. The laver of brass before the taber- 
nacle shows this, just as the images of oxen show the custoni 
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of animal sacrifice. Slill there were four elements which 1 
figured in the symbolism of all primitive tribes. They were: I 
Water. Air. Earth and Fire. We find each one of these ele- I 
rnents symbolized in the High Place. The water by the laver. I 
the tire by the altar, the air or sun by the obelisk and the I 
earth by the rock itself. T 

4- The altar is an important feature. The Scripture says: 
Thou Shalt not lift a tool upon the altar; ihou shall not lift 




STATUES IN 



THE INTKEIOR OF TEMPLE. 

This altar must have bsen hewn 
evidently offered upon it, but 



any iron tool on them." 

by iron-tools. Sacrifices 

is L-nknowii whether they were human sacrifices or not. Th( 

fact that there were channels for blood cut in the rock 

however significa: 

The fact that the altar was erected upon a high place, 
where it could be seen by the multitude would indicate that it 
was an unusual sacrifice, and may have been really a sacrifice 
of a human victim, similar to that practiced by the king of 
Moab. Levitical law forbade human sacrifice, but it was a 
common practice among all pagan tribes. Even Abraham was 
tested, and bore the test as courageously as a pagan would.. 
One can realize how the column of black smoke, arising from 
above the mountain would impress the people, but the knowl- 
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edge that upon the nltar a human sacrifice was being offered. 
would make the smoke and the firewhich gleamed out beneath 
the black clouds, doubly impressive. 

5. The fact that it was upon a mountain surrounded by 
others, which were noted for certain historic events, and 
had been made sacred by the memory of notabilities, who 
had (lied and had been buried upon their summits, must 
have made the scene all the more imposing. We know of 
no locality, which was more celebrated in antiquity than 
this, for here Aaron, the High Priest of the Jews, was 
buried, and here also other events had occurred. 

6. The scene and the structures all remind us of prac- 
tices .vhich were common in prehistoric times. There is 
no doubt that human sacrifices were offered to the sun in 
many localities, and the open air temples were designed 
for this purpose. It certainly does not seem reasonable 
that such structures as Stone-henge and Avebury were erect- 
ed as some claim merely for the burial of those slain in 
battle. But on the contrary sacrifices to the sun, at stated 

intervals, would require just such 
elements as were embodied in them. 
The altar, or standing stone called 
Kriars heel, the circles of stones and 
the earth-circle would indicate that 
human sacrifices were offered to the 
sun. In this High Place we have 
the obelisk, the circle, and the 
altar, but in addition the square 
court, the stairway the laver.and the 
channel for blood. These did not 
appear in the period of the rude 
-stone monuments, but they did ap- 
pear when the temples were erected. 
"The earliest form of religion 
practiced by the Canaanites and 
Semitic tribes who peopled Syria, 
is shown by the High Places, tn a 
country in which, plains were of 
small extent, where chains of moun- 
tains were on every horizon, a 
mountain was a great divinity or 
fetich, and nothing was more natural 
than to do it honor by erecting an 
STATUE OF KAMESKS II. altar on its summit." 
It was not merely in this one locality that the pro- 
gress of architecture can be traced, for there are many 
places in the region of the Mediterranean and farther east 
where there is a succession of structures even more inter- 
esting than that shown in Syria or Northern Arabia. It is 
true that this remarkable high place is in strong contrast 
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with the city of Petra, which is in close proximity, and that 
the one presents, the rudest specimens of Syriac architec- 
ture while the other, the best specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture, and the whole history of architectural develop- 
ment may be included between them. The same is also 
true of many localities which will be found scattered over 
the rej^ion which surrounds the Mediterranean Sea, extend- 
ing as far east as Persia, and perhaps even to Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

It would seem that in this region there were struc- 
tures which contained in themselves the history of relig^^ions 
or sacred architecture and the Rock-cut structures were 
only one link in the chain; the rude stone monuments hav- 
ing preceded them and the temples and tombs which are 
furnished with columns and capitals and other architec- 
tural features having followed them. The Rock-cut struc- 
tures, to be sure, are found in a variety of shapes and forms, 
some of them being very rude but others quite advanced 
in their architectural features, but the chief fact which at- 
tracts attention is that so many of them were connected 
with religion of some kind, either as idols, or altars, or 
temples, or tombs, all of which were regarded as sacred. 

The first to be noticed are the images which are so 
common in this region, some of them in the shape of 
animals, others in human shape, and still others present- 
ing a combination of the two. It matters not in which 
direction we may go, we shall find the images not only- 
very prominent but serving an important part in the early 
architecture of the east. 

Images were signs ot animal worship, and ancestor 
worship, and so were common throughout the globe, 
at a certain stage of development. Animal images are 
found in Phcenicia, Babylonia, India, China, and in North 
America, and were probably survivals ot Totemism. Human 
images are also common in the same countries and show that 
ancestor-worship was the successor of Totemism. The fact 
that such images are found in the east is significant, for Totem- 
ism was common in Arabia, and is to this day. 

Every one is familiar with the sphinx of Egypt. This 
is an image of a lion which is cut out of the rock, but has 
a human head and face. 

There are other images which are not isolated, but are 
connected with tombs and temples. Among these are the 
images which were hewn out of the rock and were placed 
before the grotto temples. 

The most famous of these is the rock-hewn temple at 
Abou-Simbel; this temple is seen in the plate. On its facade 
are four colossal figures of Kameses II, represented as 
seated, sculptured out of solid rock, two on each side of 
the doorway. These are said to be the largest statues 
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in Egypt. They measured from the sole of the feet to the 
top of the bead, sixty-five feet. Over the entrance tc the 
temple is carved in relief, the ligure of the god Ra. The 
principal hall in the great temple is lined with statues of 
the gods, also carved out of the rock. These statues belong 
to a comparatively late period, but are the survivals of 
such statues as were common in a very early period. Taken 
along with the Sphinx and the slatues of Memnon, they 
show the progress of sculpture and of statuary, the seated 
figure being specially significant. 

Keber says in his History of Ancient Art, p. 31: 

Far more important than these are tbe (rroiio temples of Abou-Sinibel, 
in the vicinity of the second cataract, where the portals are also cut wholly 
irom Ihe rock. The larger of the two even attempts to approach as well 
as possible, the enornioiii pyloDS of the great Theban temples. 

Tothis end the gentle inclinaticn of the cliff was cut away to the talus 
angle of the Egyptian walls and pylons, and the cornoe above, of round- 
let and scotia, was worked from the rock. Four such colossal silting 
figures, as are often placed before the pylons, were also cut from ihe clifif — 
an effective oraamenl and an economy of labor thus being secured. The 
representation of tbe portal between two pylons was given up; the whole 
front formed one wall in which the entrance-door was cut without further 
decoration. Tbe empty i-pace above the opening was filled by a high re- 
lief, carved within an oblung niche. The entrance which has now been 
cleared of the tand. leads in a natural order to a space corresponding to 
the court of the free-sianding temples: It is somewhat simitar to that of 
Girsheh, which was also erected by liamses II,, though more imposing 
and of better proportions. 

The existing rums allow a comparatively clear understanding of the 
religious architecture of Egvpt, in which class the monumental tombs 
must be reckoned as well as the various forms of temples; but we are left 
almost entirely unlnsiructed as to the nature of the private dwellings. 

The combination of animal figures with columns, cornices, 
and courts is to be noticed. The most interesting specimens 
of these are found in Babylonia and Assyria, a region in which 
architecture has made grt;at progress, but which was attended 
also with a religious system which somewhat resembled that 
of Egypt. We have not space to describe the individual 
specimens, but will merely refer to the cuts to show how reli- 
gious symbols were mingled with various architectural devices, 
exactly as was the case in America in pre-historic times. 




THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

In the year 1886, a meeting of the Library Association was 
held at Milwaukee, and the editor of the American Anti- 
guARiAN accompanied them on a delightful excursion to St. 
Paul, and Lake Superior and back. At that time Mr. Justin 
Windsor and Mr. F. R. Poole were living and served an im- 
portant part in the association. It was a singular circum- 
stance that Professor John Fisk, whowas a prominent librarian 
as well as author should have finished his course just at the 
time of this second meeting in Wisconsin. Those in attend- 
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ance, however, were numerous enough to give a renewal of the 
very pleasant impressions which were made fifteen years ago. 
It is matter for congratulation that so much progress has been 
made in the library work and especially that so many new 
libraries have been established, for it is prophetic of the future 
of our country. There are three elements in American society 
which have made much progress during the past fifteen years. 
These may be summarized as follows: i. The increase of 
capital and the great world-wide movements which capital is 
able to secure; 2, the increase of labor organizations and the 
effort to. secure rights for the common laborer; 3, the increase 
of educational institutions, such as schools and colleges, 
churches and religious institutions, and especially free libraries 
and the circulation of good books for the masses. It was a 
revelation to the editor that so much was being done by the 
librarians to disseminate information among all classes of 
people and provide books for the people who are in remote 
places. This may be regarded as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, and is prophetic of the future. By this 
means the population is to be unified, the English language is 
to be extended and American civilization is to be increased. 
The American thought is quick, and active and free, as free 
as the air. It is stimulating and improving, and can be com- 
pared only to the American flag with its beautiful colors re- 
flecting the sunlight and the sky. There is an enthusiasm 
about our literary culture and our literary work, which is both 
pervasive and elevating. The main thing is now to encourage 
this enthusiasm, both in the production and in the distribu- 
tion of good literature. Criticism may be necessary and may 
be useful in elevating the standard, but there is a .style of 
criticism which is so harsh and unreasonable that only con- 
demnation awaits it. The librarians have a responsibility in 
reference to this, which is evem greater than that toward the 
public for in nine cases out of ten the critics will condemn 
what the public demand. Fortunately, however, there is no 
syndicate among the critics, and the general kindly spirit 
which is so prevalent among the librarians is likely to over- 
come any evil tendency which arises from that source. We 
predict, for the future, a great advance in American culture, for 
wealth isbeginning to flow in the right direction, and the respon- 
sibility as well as the hopefulness of the librarians is destined 
to work the most excellent results among the common people. 
Thought is as silent as the library and the book, but is the most 
powerful element in society, and it is important that it should 
feel the influence of books and libraries which are so mute, as 
well as that of the political leaders and public men who use 
speech for a variety of purposes. No movement is, in our 
opinion, more hopeful for the future of our glorious Republic 
than this one, which has been started so modestly and yet is 
so likely to elevate the masses by its influence. 
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" The Buddhists' Discovery of America." Harpers' 
Magazine for July contains an article on "Buddhism in 
America," by Professor J. Freyer, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in which the author seeks to prove that the famous 
journey to Fusang was really a journey to the continent of 
America, and ended somewhere in Mexico or Centra! America, 
thus indorsing what Vining and several French archieologists 
have already sought to prove, but which most archiKologista 
have regarded as visionary. 

The author further endeavors to trace the presence of 
Buddhists in America as early as 458 A. D., claiming that five 
Buddhist monks from Cabul traveled there and promulgated 
the doctrines, books, and images o£ Buddhism, having reached 
Central America by way of the Aletian Islands and Alaska. 
He refers to the tradition of the while man clothed in along 
robe and mantle from whom the story of the " Fair God " was 
derived. He says: " The religious customs and beliefs of the 
nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, their ar- 
chitecture, their calendar, their arts, and many other things 
which were found by the Spaniards when they conquered 
America, exhibit the most surprising coincidences with the 
details of Asiatic beliefs and Asiatic civilisation." He also 
refers to the image of Buddha at Palenque, sitting cross-legged 
on a seat formed of two lions placed ba:k to back, closely 
resembling images found in India and China. An elaborate 
elephant-faced god found among the Aztecs which is evi- 
dently an imitation of the Indian image of Ganesha, a Budd- 
hist altar or table of stone found at Palenque, Rgures of 
Buddha sitting cross-legged with an aureole around his head 
and placed in niches in the walls of the temples at Uxmal, 
Palenque. etc., being the exact counterparts of the images 
found in niches, both inside and outside of Buddhists temples 
in China. Japan, and India." 

The article would have been much more convincing if the 
author had actually taken these images, and given cuts of 
them so that the comparison might be drawn between the 
various images, for the contention is ihat they are mere coin- 
cidences and not actual resemblances, and so prove nothing. 
What really is wanted now, to prove the contact between the 
two continents is not the repetition of such things as have been 
asserted, some of them refuted, as the actual production of new 
facts or the careful and critical examination of the old proofs. 

Noah's Ark. A remarkable bronze relic representing a 
ship carrying a number of animals was discovered in 1S86 in 
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an ancient circular stone tomb in Vetulonia, Etruria. It is 
supposed to belong to the seventh century B. C* and bean 
traces of Phcenician workmanship. The animals are mostly 
domestic, the dog, donkey, the calf, the fowl, the bull and cow, 
the boar, the sow with pigs, the ram and sheep, rats gnawing 
a rope; the prow is the head of a stag. The find is rare, but 
the fact that two objects of the same kind have been discovered, 
one in Sardinia, another in Italy, indicates that we are con- 
fronted with an ancient usage which was abandoned in the 
progress of time. 



"The Earliest Date of History." The Monist for 
July has an article on "The early Babylonian History," by 
Prof. James A. Craig, in which the author reviews the recent 
discoveries at Nippur, making Dr. Radau's recent book the 
basis of his remarks. Dr. Radau divides the early rulers into 
three periods, assigning Sargon, I to 3500 B. C, and Uruka* 
gina, king of Lagash, to 4500 B. C. The inscription of En- 
shag ku shanna was prior to 4,500 B. C, and is the oldest found 
on Babylonian soil. The record testifies to war, worship, and 
art, and a system of irrigation in the '* land of canals and reeds." 
The inscription is in the old Sumerian language. Nippur, the 
ancient Calneh, was about sixty miles from Shirpurla. which 
was a walled city. At this early date, Mesilim, king of Kish, 
by the command of his god, erected a statue on the boundary 
of his territory. This statue was removed, a canal was dug 
from the river Euphrates, and, upon this canal a hundred years 
later, Kau Natune erected his own statue and restored the 
statue of Mesilim, king of Kish. Again the statues were -re- 
moved, and a new ruler established an agricultural waterway, 
on which three hundred and fifty thousand bushels of corn, as 
tribute, were transported. - From this, it may be seen how far 
civilization had advanced at a period 4100 B. C. • In addition 
to the development of writing, advance in agriculture, and the 
erection of temples, art had reached a high standard, for a 
silver vase which had been presented for the altar in the 
sanctuary at Shirpurla, was rescued by De Sarzec. The question 
as to the languages used is discussed by Professor Craig. 
Two modes of writing were practiced as early as 4200 B. C, 
one ideographic, the other phonetic. The Semites at so early 
a time as 4500 B. C. had possession of Babylonia, and had 
adopted the old language of the country, when the Sumerian 
power had begun to decay. We must therefore push back the 
height of Sumerian influence to a yet more remote period. 
Hence civilization and history must go back to at least 6000 
B.C. 



Temples of Greece. The method of lighting the temples 
of Greece has been a mystery. Mr. William N. Bates has dis- 
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covered in ihc Theseum at Athens a ceiling which is panelled 
and pierced with 600 square openings. The openings being 
in a frame, and a marble panel fitted to drop into it. His sup- 
position is that this was lor the .ndniission of light, which was 
reflected from the pavement of the Colonnade and then from 
the under side of the roof. Lids may have been used to 
moderate the illumination of the sanctuary and may have 
produced variations in the effect of light on the statues of the 
divinities, which would appeal to the artistic feeling of the 
Greeks. 

The Pool of Castor and Pollux. There is a pool in the 
Roman Forum, with a marble ruin which dates from the time 

of Augustus, about sixteen feet square, which carried origin- 
ally a group of Castor and PoUux leading their horses to water. 
The sculpture is Greek work of the fourth century B. C. Pro- 
fessor Lanciani thinks if this is true, it shows that the barbarism 
of Rome under the Republic is a mistake. 

The Labyrinth ny Daedalus, It is said that Daedalus 
built for Minos the labyrinth in Crete. In the middle of this 
labyrinth, the Minotaur was kept, and Theseus, holding the 
thread which Ariadne gave him, penetrated the labyrinth and 
killed the Minotaur. It is said that a seal ring representing 
the Minotaur has been found in Crete. It is an animal with 
the head and hoofs of a bull, and the legs of a man, seated on 
a throne. 



The Temple of Karnak. The restorations at Karnalc are 
going on slowly. There are twenty-seven columns that are 
to be restored; thirteen fell in ancient times; eleven fell in 
October, 1900; three were taken down last year, The follow- 
ing figures will give some idea of the immense labor involved. 
Each column has an abacus, 12^3 tons, and thirteen segments, 
14 tons; or twenty-seven pieces altogether. There are, there- 
fore seven hundred and twenty-nine pieces to be found from 
out the mass of ruin whii.h the Uypostylc Hall now presents, 
and to be numbered and taken away to the depot, and four 
hundred and seventy-two still remain to be discovered and 
removed, without counting the architraves, which weigh fifty 
tons, or twenty-five tons each. 



A Beautitul Bust of the god Khonsu, the god of the day 
has been found, while excavating the works at Karnak. The 
statue belongs to the nineteenth dvnasty, 1900 B. C. The 
statue, when restored, will be placed w jiV// in the temple, and 
will form a magnificicnt addition to the treasurer of Karnak. 
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A Study of the Australian Abork 

A Suftvev OF Au-' 

STKALiAN Languages. By John Maihew, M. A., B. D, London: 

David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre; New York: New Amsierdam Book 

Co.. 156 Fiflh avenue, igco. Price. 85.50," 

The grea.! ChiJstian nations which are expandinn so rapidly by Ihc - 
absorption, extinction, or provincializing oE the heathen races owe a debf 
to the peoples whose territories they are possessing, 10 themselves, and M, 
the cause of truth, which they should not be slow lo recognise and paM 
1 hey should give 10 the world the history of these races, Ibeir eihnologtcAl _ 
affinities, customs, superstitions, religions, folk-lore, and languages; and 
the geography, topography, climalology, resources, and possibilities 
of the lands they inhabit. Their conquerors can not be true to ihemsetvcs 
if they evade this debt. Govetnmciits, learned societies, scholars, mis- 
sionaries, and explorers are taking up the task. Books of rare value drop. . 
(rom the press, and find purchasers. 

The investigaiior of race problems requires peculiar qualificatlo 
patience, caution, power of close and accurate obtervalion, sympathy, a 
exceptional knowledge of human nature, especially that ol the lower | 
races. Mr. Mathew seems to possess these (lualifications in ahighdt gree. 
He has made a study of the Australian Aborigines for many years, mast- 
ered the rapidly accumulating literature of the subject, and enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities. Seven years he was in intimate touch with Ihe Kahi 
tribe of Queensland, and wrolc an account of Ihts tribe with a grammatical 
sketch and vocabulary of the language. He spent ten years more in ex- 
tending his studies to the other tribes, and wrote much upon the subject, 
ii_ : ... -. , pains-taking, thorough, a—' ■■ 
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peace was made at length. They agreed thattbe Murray blacks should be 
divided into two classes, the Mokwarra or Eafjieliawlc. and the Kilparra 
or Crow. The conflict had been maintained with great viKor lor a lenfith 
of time, the ciow taking every advantage of his nobler fues. but the latter 
generally had ample revenge. Out of their enmities and final agreement 
arote the two classes as has been said and thence a law regulalmg mar- 
ridges between the two classes." Other tribes relate similar myths. 
"Standing in close relation to these myths is the division of Australian 
communiiies into two classes, represented by the Eagleliawk and the ciow 
respectively, this dual division and particular representation occurring in 
Victoria, and ext.;nding with moditiirations into New South Wales and 
South Australia In central and Northern Victoria the eaglehawk and the 
crow are the only names of ilie iwo classes." 

Certain practices were common to Australians and Tasmanians. 
Among lliese may be named— the use of the rope to climb trees, initiatory 
riles 111 manhtH>d. wearing as charms the bones of deceased relatives, re- 
f'aining from mentioning the names of the dead, burial in hollow trees, 
knocking out one or more oC the front teeth, ornamental cicatrizing ot the 
budies of young men, and accumulation of skulls in cemeteries. The 
languaue — there are about two hundred dialects — is now studied with 
Ereal care, and serves to powerfully confirm the conclusion already drawn 
from other sourcts. With equal thoroughness the Malayan and Di a vidian 
elements are traced. We can not now follow the chapters in detail. 

Except in the case of particular persons or on special occasions when 
an article of food might become " taboo," hardiv a living thing was reiccltd 
from the .Australian's bill of fare — grubs, snakes, porcupines, and men 
were alike acceptable, raw or roasted. In case a )oii>t was roasted, it was 
eaten during the process, being passed from one to another for successive 
bites, and then again thrust into the Arc. The manner in which honey was 
eaten was someihinc decidedly jnique. A sheet, two or three feet square, 
of the inner lou);h bark of a tree was procured, and rubbed and softened. 
It was then dipped in the honey and sucked by one after llie otiiet of the 
company— the sucking sometimes continuing long alter the honey must 
have been eilracted. 

At the Daly River, girls, upon reaching maturity, remove the first Iwo 
joints oi the right forefinger by tying round the joint a strong cobweb sken 
and leaving it there till the joint falls off. The little finger of the left hand 
is removed by the young women of some of (he Queenstown tribes. Great 
lamentation is matie lor the dead. Very commonly the corpse is llaved, 
portions of the llesh eaten, and the kneecap, shin-bone, hand, skin, or 
some other part of the body, carried as a charm. These may also be used 
in divining: and there were many superstitious rites, that may be explained 
by sympathetic magic. Circumcision may have been introduced from 
Sumatra: and the paintings found especially within or near caves, present 
Iragments of Hindoo mythology as aaiuralized and developed on that 
island. The initiatory riles performed at the age of puberty remind ti 
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In this review we can but hint at the rich stores of Infoi 
taioed in this volume. It must be read to be fully appreciated. 

It IS almost new to read such an arraignment as tlie author gives the 
coDQUeror. "Settlement by the British has usually proceeded without 
much resistance. The blacks have kindly assisted in their own disposses- 
sion and extermination, guiding the aliens through their forests, giving 
them much of their own siren^tn at a beggarly rale of recompense, sub- 
mitting contentedly to indignity and oppression, and rewarding injuries 
and insults with gentleness and service. They have committed robbery. 
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rape, murder, and perpetrated several massacres. True, but they have 
ollen been trained to such offenses by the lawless, brutal, indecent, tyraii' 
tiical behavior of the white men with whom ihey have come iniii contact." 
Speaking of British outrages, after relating levolun^ instances of brutality, 
he concludes: "Concubinage was general, terrorizinj; and murder, both 
by poison and bullet, plentiful enough on back stations, and used to be 
spoken about freely wnen not practiced. At the bar of God the souls of 
the aborigines will have a heavy indictment to present against men of our 
blood who have wronged and brutaliied them." (J. N. Fradenburgh.) 

The Book of Genesis in the Lksht of Modern Knowledge. By 

Kev. Elwood Worcester, D. D. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

M. C. M, I. XX and 572 pages. Price, S3.00, 

Reverence for the Bible may be shown in two ways — a reverential 
awe bordering close on harmless superalitioD that checks that free hand- 
ling not unfitted to the students of Momer, Plato, and Shakspere; and so 
intimate a fellowship with tlie heart of tbe Word, a reverence so loving, 
that it seems 10 invite a friendly familiarity that may, if not held well under 
restraint, fall into irreverence. The former may become a hinderance 10 
the truth by discouraging wholesome investigation; the latter may become 
a greater hinderance by the easy adoption of harmful errors. Both classes 
of students may be "higher critics," m any proper sense of the term. I 
can not but ha;:ard the opinion that some critics, after having proven their 
main points, to make their position doubly sure, call in Scriptures and 
arguments of very questionable applicability and thereby weaken their 
cause. Texts to strengthen their case are thus prematurely crowned be- 
fore having reached the king row; and being clearly detected by the 
reader, doubt is cast upon the whole argument. It is possible that tbe 
author of the work under review has not always escaped this danger. 

Dr. Worcester treats the Book of Genesis with reverence, but he be- 
lieves that God can speak to man even through myths and legends, 
snatches of old songs and fragments of folk-lore, with which, to some es- 
tent, they may have become lamiliar; and hereby answer expeciancv, and 
be more likely to be heard and heeded. Much of Genesis may not be 
history as we understand the word, but is truer than history, being univer- 
sal truth addressed to universal man. His regdrd for the book may be 
best shown in fais own words. He says. " The liook of Gensis has been 
studied during the fifteen years as it was never studied before and its re«1 
character Is understood now as never before. It is true that, with the rise 
of modern knowledge. Genesis has been attacked on many sides, It is 
also true that for us its ideas in the field of positive science have not 111 e 
absolute value that they once had. And yet the old book has not lost its 
importance. Like a huj;e cube of granite cut by some giant of old, it ha« 
resisted all the attacks of time. 1[ has been ' overturned ' again and again, 
but It makes little difference which face is uppermost. It is still grand, 
solid, imposing. If this great block has been set for centuries in the path 
of progress 10 discourage investigation and lo ruin science, that is not the 
fault of the block it<elt. but of the pygmies who placed it there. The Book 
of Genesis was not written to impede progress and to ruin science. On 
the coBlrary, its grand opening verse, ' In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,' as Renan says. 'swept away at one brcalb the 
whole brood of chimcr.is and mythological fancies which had darkened 
knowledge frovi the beginning." Who can estimate the indebtedness ol 
subsequent science lo the opening verges of Genesis, which laid the found- 
ation of all that happens. Heathen wisdom, with all its subtlety failed to 
apprehend." 

Dr. Worcester does not claim to be an original investigator in the Geld 
of modern research and achieological discovery, but he has made excel- 
lent use of the material accessible. His plan is like that ol Lenoimant in 
his ■■ Beginnings of History," but the latter is so overloaded with learning, 
notes, and references as to unlit it for popular reading. It is a storehouK 
from which the student may draw for years without fear of exhaiistiog the 
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supply. Our author is deserving of especial thanks (or bringing his sub- 
ject within the easy reach of readers of moderale allainmenlb and culture 
while It is still not robbed of its value to the scholar. Such discourses are 
-ure to reach a large audience. The author has been wise also not to 
have adopted all the brilliant and daring suggestions of Lerormanl. Tlit re 
has been a greal advance in the lield cf archxologv a.nd Biblical criticiso) 
since the time of Lenormanl, and Dr. Worcester iias availed himself of 
priceless treasures newly gathered from many sources and presented ihem 

The volume shows clearly how some of the results of "advanced '' 
crilicism are applied In the early chapters of Genesis. The work ol the 
author extends only through the story of the Tower of Babel. 1 he prin- 
cipal topics treated are: the creation. Adam and Eve, the Garden ol Eden, 
the fall. Cain and Abel, the antediluvian patriarchs, " the sons of God and 
the daughters of men," Ihe deluge, and the tower of Babel. These stories 
are traced through the mylhology of many nations. The work is adorned 
with a number of illustrations; and contains five rharts— Chaldean 
Temple, The Babylonian Conception of the World. The Old Hebrew Con- 
ception of the World, Map of the City of Babylon, and The Babylonian 
KUiod Map. The -Table of Tradition KelalinR to the Flood" is of great 
value. VVe commend the volume most heartily, and prophesy (or it a very 
wide reading. (J. N. Fradenburgh ) 



This is a charming book, and contains a very interesting descripti 
of a" New Way Around the Old World." The impression lormed Irt 
reading it is that the new way is a great deal more uncomfortable than I 
old way, and yet there is the hope that it will be improved 
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■ respects ihc north- 
and western portions of North America Amour River, resembling the 
iTiiasissippi, with us shallow places and fand bars, the railroads through 
the forest and across the plains resemble our own trans- continental rail- 
ways as they were twenty or thirty years aso. The steamboats resembling 
those which formerly plied the rivers of this continent. There are, how- 
ever, some important differences. In the tirsl place, we never have had a 
system of exile, and boats full of prisoners being transported to distant 
points were never seen in this repunlic. Eastern Kussia ts a new country, 
and has great possibilities bfore it. The same is true of Manchuria. An- 
other impression is that the Chinese are to blame for their own limitations; 
they might have taken possession of this northern part of their own king- 
dom, and found an abundance of good land which would have yielded a 
subsistence to them, and come into line with the advancing nations ol the 
world, but they pursued a policy, which not nnly was designed to shut out 
others but which ultimately would have the effect of shutting down all 
improvement and progr>LSS among themselves. 

The most important point in an ethnological sense is Ihe fact that one 
may pass over the Asiatic continent by railroad and see very litlle of tne 
Mongolians, of either northern or southern stock. In tact, the native 
tribes seem to be as little in evidence in Norihern Asia as ihey are In 
North America. The people who were destined lo settle upon and im- 
prove this region, are not the aborigines but belong to adifferent stnck 
altogether. An emigrant house on the upper Amour resembles Ibe log- 
houses and sodhouses which formerly existed on this coniincnt, but Hhicii 
have rapidly disappeared with the progress of civilization. Undoubtedly 
the case will be the same in Siberia, what the effect will be upon Ctima 
is uncertain, but the Chinese wall cannot exclude the new civiliiation any 
more than it did the old Mongoliar. savagery, The cuts and plates con- 
tained in the book, in themselves show this, and the interesting narrative 
confirms the impression. 
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History of Amekica Before Olumbus— According to Documi^sts 
*NDAt-pboved Authoks. By?. De Rot. Philadelphia 4iid Lon- 
don. J. IS. Lippincoti CumpaDy. 1900. 

Two large volumes, each of which contains about six hundred pa^es, 
on "The Histcry of America Before Columbus, ought ceriainly 10 briCK 
before us some [acts which would dispel the mystery which has surrounded 
the subject hitherto, but so far as we have discovired the mystery retnainSL 
The literature on the subject lias indeed been examine'cl, aod 10 ilioM 
who want a resume of it without entering into the study and 
tion of first sources, this woric has considerable value, although it lad 
that peculiar critical q^ualily which is esEeniial in the discussion of sutb j 
subject as this. The tirst volume treats of the following subjects: 
origin of man: the antiquity of man in America; the prechiisiian Atnerica 
nal-on-; the notions of America in Ancient Greece; the civiliuiioB j 
ancient America; the Apostle St. Thomas in America: the Ural 
originof our aborigines; eiist Asiatic: Polynesian, and other immigralii 
primeval man in ancient America; the Bible known in ancient Ainene| 
ConlessTon in Mexico and Peru; Christian sacraments and instilutjo 
America chnstianiied from Asia, but the reader rises from ex 
with much uncertainty in his mind as to all these. The pnf^ 
sional arch:E'Oloei»ls will, lo be sure, find some ar;;umentt which s 
prove a pre-Columbian settlement of America bv people who wer« ^^ 

lar with ChriBtiatiitv. but no more arguments llian others would use IB- 
prove that the Bhuddisis were the people who had ieft their impress upon 
the continent. The second volume treats of the traditional voyages to 
America; it deals with St. Brandon I Brendan) the Irish on the Ameiicu 
continent, the conversion of Scandinavia and Iceland, Scandinavinns Ml 
our continent, chtistinnitv in northeastern America, tracks of the Nartb- 
men on our continent; Scandinavian and Welsh colonies. Green I and hM 
and found, and later discoveries of America, All of these voyages afC 
traditional anJ have left no records on ihe continent, unless It be in Iceland 
and Greenland. In fact, the archaeological evidence of a pre-Colunabiwi 
discovery is much less on the eastern coast than 00 Ihe western. The 
Atlantic is the smaller sea of the two. yet judging from arcliacolagy 
alone, we should say that there is less evidence that it was traversed by 
people from the European continent than that the great Pacific was ta 

— _..._.__ . . -■_. _ iraversed by Asiatic peoples. The (.-ommOM 

was settled on both sides by people who sailed 
1 to the south, making their landings at certain 
IS frequently advanced that the lines of naviga- 
his. It is. however, a conjecture which needs 
e proof than has yet been furnished. The evidence is only accumula- 
tive, but after all, it may by the very process of accumulation, ultimately 
become convincing. It will have this tendency, at least, to open the de- 
bate which some have sought to close by auihoriiy, and on this ac 
we welcome the book as a valuable contribution. 

The reader will find in the book anexcellentsummary of what has 
written on tliese subjects all woven into an argument to prove that Aroeriot 
had been reached bv the people of Ihe old world from both sides, and tl ' 
even Christian institutions prevailed here before the time of Cotumb 
It is a startling conclusion and one which most readers will be slow ia n 
ceiving. Yet Ihe argument is worth considering. 
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AGE AND DlSTRIBUnON OF THK MONUMENTS. 

BY STEPHEN D, FEET, PH. D, 

The knowledge of the Stone Age has generally been ac- 
'quiretl by the study of the different implements: and relics. 
the material of which they are composed giving the name. 
The distinction between the three ages has also been marked 
by the same means, as the abundance of stone relics gave the 
name to the Stone Age, the bronze relics gave their name to 
the Bronze Age, and the prevalence of iron, the name to the 
Iron Age. There are many advantages to this system which 
makes the materia! of the relics a sign of the age. and, for this 

.on. it has longbeen very popular, and useful. The advant- 
ages may be enumerated as follows; first, the relics may be 
;|fathercd into the museums and classified according to the 
material, and by the means the stage of culture, which had 
been reached, is at once brought before the eye; second, the 
increase of skill in making tools, weapons, and implements, 
and the growth of art during the prehistoric period are 
plainly shown by the study of the relics of various kinds, 
especially if we include the various specimens of pottery and 
shell-work, and textile fabrics; third, another advantage is that 

imparison may be made between those which are gathered 
irom widely separated localities. It is by this means that the 
law of pirallel development maybe recognized, and the pro- 
gtess of the different nations during the prehistoric period 
may be clearly seen. 

Now taking these advantages together, it is not at all strange 
that the study of the relics has been a favorite one, and that 
the science of archaiology has so rapidly advanced. There are, 
however, as many advantages coming to us from the study of 
the monuments as from (he study of the relics. They are as 
follows: 

I. The view of primitive society which is gained from the 
.■itudy of the monuments, is much clearer and more compre- 
hensive than from the study of the relics. It is true that the 
relics gathered in ingseunis do show the various stages of pro- 
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grcss through which man has passed, but the difTicullie: 

which have been overcome cannot be realized until we go lo | 
the field and study the environments. 

2. Man's power in adapting himself to his circumstances ] 
is shown by this means. In this his superiority over all other 
creatures is proven. The animals, to be sure, do adapt thetn- 

surrou 



.ures is proven, ine animais, lo oe sure, ao aaapc tnem- ■ 

IS to iheir circumstances, but they are so affected by their J 

surroundings that ultimately their own natures changt; they,.J 

in fact, yield to nuture, and they are modified by her, VV'ithf 



change; they,.J 
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..._ .5 different; he, everywhere, proves himself j 

conqueror and shows himself to be superior in hi> surrMuiid-" 
ings. The law of survival of the fittr-i 
far more than in any of the animals 
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,e progress of man in architecture as wlII as in art i 



in the field. There may, 
of architecture brought from afar 
and gathered into the museums, and the styles of ornamenta- 
tion may be compared by this means, but the massiveness, the 
strenfjth, and the stability of the worlds of man are never 
shown by these specimens. They are mere fragments and 
have no such settings as are shown where they are seen in 
their natural surroundings. Even the rudest specimens of 
man's handiwork prove at times to be very impressive, for the 
building or the monument, whether made of earth, or wood, or 
stone, shows his power of making the means serve the end, 
which no mere relic can sho*. 

4. The chief advantage to be gathered from the study of 
the monuments, is that it enables us to recognize the different 
epochs which belong to the Stone Age. These epochs are not 
easily distinguished by the study of the relics, but the monu- 
ments differ so much in material, style, stages of progress, 
and degrees of finish that we may easily identify the epochs- 
by them. The differences may be owing to the ethnic tastes, 
for the ethnic type is always impressed upon the structures, 
but the stages of progress are so marked that we may recog- 
nize them, even in the same region, and when we compare one 
locality with another, we may identify them with the epochs, 
and so mark subdivisions of the Stone Age. 
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5. The comparison of the monuments shows that nearly 
every people has passed through the same stages of progress 
before they reached the stage of civilisation. We may regard 
the monuments as the alphabet of history, marking a period 
when the human race was in a state of tutelage, in fact, in 
that state in which a child is learning to read. The art of 
constructing a sentence with a child follows that of acquiring 
the alphabet. So the art of constructing a finished building 
and giving to it such architectural features as would make it 
either substantial and enduring, or attractive to the eye, must 
follow the beginnings, which are marked by these rude struc- 
tures. There are many rudimentary forms which mark the 
progress of the prehistoric people, and are peculiar to the pre- 
historic age, some of them upon this continent, others upon 
the eastern continent, but all of them present characteristics 
which are worthy of especial study. 

It will be the object of this volume, to describe the monu- 
ments of the Stone Age, but we shall devote the present 
chapter to a con-^ideration of their distribution. 

I. We will begin with the Kitchen Middens orShell Heaps. 
These, in the stiict sense of the word, are not monuments, 
and yet they are tokens which show the presence ot man in 
various parts of the world, and many of them are so old as 
to make it appropriate to consider them. The Kitchen Middens 
on the coast of Denmark were brought to the notice of arch;eo- 
logists at a very early date, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of modern archeology. These were found to contain 
the bones of animals, which are still found in the sea and 
forests of the region, but contained no bones of such 
extinct animals as have been found in the caves; nor do they 
even contain any bones carved with the figures of these animals. 
It is on this account that the Kitchen-Middens are important, 
for they form the connecting links between that age in which 
man was associated with extinct animals, and that age in which 
man began to domesticate the animals. They are in reality 
the monuments of primitive man, and of the animals with 
which he has been associated. It may be well to mention the 
animals which were associated with man when he was a trog- 
lodyte, or cave dweller. Sir John Lubbock has given a list of 
these. They are as follows: Cave bear (L'rsiis sfie/ixus), cave 
hyena {Uyieiia spelaa). cave lion (Felis spdcea). mammoth 
{Elfphiu frimigfiiius), mastodon (Elephas antitjuus). hairy 
rhinoceros (Rliinofcros ticlioriiiis), hippopotamus (Hippopot- 
amus nmjor). mas\i-ox {Ovibos wosc/iafus) , Irish Elk (fiquus 
'bssi/is), glutton, aurochs [Bison Europisus). urus (Bos primi- 
genius). The bones of some these animals are found in Siberia 
and in Arctic America, others in southern Africa; others in 
France and Germany, the British Isles, in Siberia, and scat- 
tered f'om H -bring Straits to Texas, but none have been found 
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either in the tumuli of western Europe or America, or in t 
Danish shellmounds or in the Swiss lake villages* 

There is somethirg fascinating in the thought that these 
animals were known to the ancient troglodytes of Europe, and 
that man at his early stages of existence, had to contend with 
such gigantic creatures. Lubbock says that during the earlier 
human period. England and France seem to have been in- 
habited by the gigantic Irish elk. two species of elephant, and 
three of rhinoceros, together with the reindeer, a large bear 
closely resembling the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, a 
bison scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
Prairies, the muskf 
ox of Arctic Am 
erica, the lemming 
of the Siberian 
Steppes, the lion ol 
the tropics, the 
hyasna of the Cape, 
and a hippopot- 
amus closely re- 
sembling that ol 
the great African 
rivers. The animaUl 
which were found] 
in the kitchen- 
middens or shell 

mounds of Den- kitchen midden on northwest coast. 
mark are such as are peculiar to the forest and the sea. They 
arc as follows: 

The stTig {Cfn-us ckphas), ihcroedeer. the wild boar, the urus, 
the dog, the fox, the wolf, the marten, the otter, the porpoise, the 
seal, the water rat. the beaver, the wild cat, the bear, the 
hedgehog, the mouse, traces of a small species of ox. the 
aurochs (in the peatbogs),lheaquaticbirds, such as swan, ducks, 
and geese. The urus and the domestic ox, sheep and the 
domestic hog are all absent. The flint implements resemble 
those which are characteristics of the " coast finds." They may 
be classed as shellmound axes, flint-flakes, bone and horn awls, 
pottery, stone ha.nmerB, sling stones, very few polished axes. 
The total absence of meial indicates that they had no weapons 
except those made of wood, horn, stone and bone. 

Tne change from association with extinct animals, to 
(hat with the animals which still exist was attended with a 
(treat change on the part of man himself. Man is no longer a 
mere troglodyte or cave dweller, but he is a house builder and 
begins his career as an architect. His social condition changes 
Urt^atly- He is no longer a mere shaggy creature who shares 
his dbode with the animals, and has no desire for progress, but 
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ht is a home-maker, and has a family for which he provides. 
Society may, at an early stage, have been organized into clans, 
and thii clans may have had all things in common, but, after 
all, the family was recognized, the hearth and home became, 
in a measure, sacred, and the hoiise became a monument, not 
for the beast, but for humanity and all that the term implies .• 

I'rof. Worsa^ says; 

Shell mounds and co.isi finds are characiertied by verv rough flint 
implements, and are ihe remains of a much ruder and more barbarous 
people than that which conslructed the lar|;e Stone Age tumuli, and made 
ibe beautiful WEapons, etc , found in them. 

The chief charactfristic of the shell heaps is that so many 
of them contain circles which show the sites where the circular 
huts stood. They are formed by the accumulations or the re- 
fuse, which must evidtntly have occupied a considerable period 
to have reachi.-d the depth which has been found in the heaps. 
The inhabitants have been compared to the Fuegians, who, 
according to Darwin, lived chiefly upon shell-fish, and were 
obliged constantly to change their place of residence, but they 
returned at intervals to the same spots, as is evident from the 
pile of old shells, which must often amount to some tons in 
WL-ight. Thc-se heaps can be distinguished at a long distance 
by the bright green color of certain plants that grow on them. 

The wide distribution of the shell heaps has been dwelt 
upon by vaiiotis authors, but the characteristics remain about 
the same. In .Scandinavia, old hearths were brought to light, 
consisting of flat stones, on which were piles of cinders and 
fragments of wood and charcoal. In Germany, kitchen-mid- 
dens contain bone implements, the bones of domestic 
animals and numerous skeletons upon the abandoned hearths. 
In Portugal, shell heaps have been found fiom thirty-five to 
forty miles from the sea coast, sixty-five to eighty feet above 
the sea level, containing several di Cerent hearths, also ancient 
kitchen middens in the valley of the Tigris in which were 
found crouching skeletons, proving that here the home had 
become the tomb. It is evident that in all these places, man 
had ojade his fixed abode, and that Ihe tent or the temporary 
shelter of the nomad had given place to the hut, but that man 
had not reached the agricultural state, for no seeds or grain or 
agricultural tools have been found in them. In America, shell 
mounds are numerous, and their size and extent bear witness 

duriBflbe litre of tl»t>kidwEll<n.° The lur<icb>,th> uiul, the llig, ihe biu-, ud the irild 
bMT xic LnowB lo Iha cstJy like dwelltn. fot Iheii boD» b(n been found ml WelhmaHa ud 

'■kVdweii^n, udTcavt ■ vVnety of bnfdVduKni'thc" Stone A|>. llio Iskt dwellaii alu 

Ihehana, Ihough'lhe dooeiTk'hone "u°aal°f>itn>d^ed tVll the Bronie Acs.' Itwu (m>ll 
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to the number o( inhabitants that dwelt near them and the ' 
long duration of their sojourn. They nil bear a close resem- 
blance to those (if Europe. They show that the early inhabit- 
ants fed almost entirely on fish, their weapons, tools and pot- 
tery were almost identical in character, the u.se of metals was 
uncommon, and .inimals were of the same general character. 

There is this difference, however, that shell heaps in America 
were occupied until a late date; those on the northwest 
coast are still occupied. Those in Florida present every 
evidence of having been occupied by a people who were ac- 
customed to navigate the sea, and who erected their villages 
on the islands and kejs which surround the coast, and have 
left many interesting tokens of their skill in defending their 
homes from the incursions of the waves as well as making the 
extensive bayous and lagoons into which the schools of fish 
were driven. The houses which stood among the shell heaps, 
and on these walls which surrounded the lagoons, have dis- 
appeared; yet the character of the wooden relics which have 
been discovered, shows very considerable advance in imitative 
art as well as skill in constructing canoes, and other articles ' 
necessary to a sea-faring people. See plates. 

II. The Lake dwellings and Crannogs which are so numerous 
in Europe form a class of monuments which is very suggestive 
of the condition cf architecture during the Stone Age. These 
are not so ancient as the kitchen middens, but they belong to 
the prehistoric period and some of them to a very early part 
of it. They are very numerous in Swiiiierland. and are of two 
kinds, those that belong to the early Stone Age and tho^e i 
which belong to the Bronze Age, the difference between them J 
consisting in the fact th^t the latter were generally built 1 
farther out in the water, and the piles which supported them 
were more numerous, the platforms were longer and wider, and J 
the houses upon them were better built. The Lake-dwellers j 
resembled the people who built the kitchen middens in that j 
they loved the water, and drew their subsistence from it largely, 
and had many boats in which they navigated the lakes, but J 
they differed from them in that they cultivated the land ancti 
raised grain and many kinds of fruit. " The discovery of thestt 1 
piles excited general interest, an interest which was redoubled^ 
when similar discoveries revealed that all the lakes nf Switzer- 
land were dotted with stations that had been built long ccn- ' 
'turies before in the midst of the water;--. Twenty such stations '_ 
were made out on Lake Bienne, twenty-four on the Lake p^^ 
Geneva, thirty on Lake Constance, forty-nine on lhat,i 
Neuchatel, and others, though not so many, on Lakes S 
pach, Morat, Moosedorf, and PfefUkon. In fact, more 1 
two hundred lake stations are now known in Switzerland; 
how many more may have completely disappeared? 

There is really nothing to surprise us in the fact of bl 
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ings rising from the midst nf the waters. Tliey are known in 
historic times: Herodotus relates that the inhabitants of pile 
dwellings on Lake Prasias successfully repelled the attacks of 
the Persians commanded by Megabasus. Alonzo de Ojeda, 
the companion of Amerigo Vespucci, spoke of a village con- 
sisting of twenty large houses built on piles in the midst of a 
lake to which he gave the name of Venezuela in honor of 
Venice, his native town. We meet with pile dwellings in our 
own day in the Celebes, in New Guinea, in Java, at Mindanao, 
and in the Caroline Islands. Sir Richard Burton saw pile 
dwellings at IJahomey, Captain Cameron on the lakes of Cen- 
tral Africa, and the Bishop of Labuan tells us that the houses 
of the Dayaks are built on lofty platforms on the shores of 
rivers. The accounts of historians and travellers help us to 
understand alike the mode of construction of the lake stations 
and the kind of life led by their inhabitants."* 




STONE AGE LAKE DWELLINGS. 

The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland may be assigned to three 
different periods. The first is marked by rude stone relics, 
coarse pottery and no ornamentation; the second by hatchets, 
made of red f>ephrite jade, and a few copper relics: the pot- 
tery is fine, ornamented, and has projecting handles. The 
third was marked by copper weapons and tools, stone ham- 
mers and hatchets carefully pierced, beads, necklaces, pend- 
ants, buttons, needles and horn combs, vases provided with 
handles and covered with ornaments. The distance from the 
shore of the ancient lake dwellings varied from 1 }i to 198 feet, 
the more recent, from 656 to 984 feet. Some o( ihe pile dwel- 
lings were held by piles driven into the mud, others by piles 
which were kept in position by blocks of stone, called pmk- 
iocrbauten, and by the Germans, sttinbi-rgfn The number of 
pilej is very great, varying from 40,000 at VVangen to 100,000 
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at Robenhausen* The area occu|:)ied by the station varies 
from 1,200 to 21.000 square feet. The houses on the platforms 
were made of wattle and hurdicwood. and sometimes of piles 
split in half, and the floors were of tht- same material and 
divided by thick layers of clay. These houses are the earliest 
specimens of house archiieclure that have been found in 
Kurope. 

The terremares of Italy date from the same period as (he 
Danish kitchen middens and the Swiss pile dwellings. They 
consist o[ low mounds risinj" from ihirlcen to sixteen feet, 
sometimes covering an area of several miles in extent, and-. 
formed regular villages. They were made in the same manner 
as the pile dwellings, but as the refuse rapidly accumulated 
about the huts, the owner set up fresh piles at a greater height, 
laid down another platform, and built another hut. At some 
places three such platforms have been found. J 

Crannogs belong to the same class as the pile dwellings. 
These arc artificial islets raise. I above the level of certain lakes, 
by means of a series of layers of earth and stone, and strength- 
ened by piles, some upright, others laid down lengthwise. In 




CRANNOGS IN IRELAND. 

some places, the remains of stockades are found, set up in such 
.1 manner as to break the force of the waves. They are very 
numerous in Ireland and Scotland. 

A hut has been found in Donegal, the walls of which 
consisted of beams partly squared, joined together viilh 
wooden mortices and pegs; the roof was ilat and consisted 
of oak planks, the spaces between, filled with mortar. A 
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regular paved way formed of pebbles which were interlaced 
with branches, led up to a hearth made uf flat stones 
measuring some three feet every way. With :his house a 
quartii wedge and a stone chisel showing signs of service were 
found. Another hut, with an oak floor rusted on four posts 
beneath a deposit of peat, twenty feet thick.* 

A modified form of Lake dwellings has been found off 
the coast of Florida. These have been referred to under the 
head of shell mounds, but we describe them under the head 
of Lake dwellings. They are really island villages or marine 
structures. One such village was found on the Florida keys and 
described by Mr. F. fl. Gushing. It consisted of a series of 
earthwails built around the edge of the island, which walls 
were protected by an immense number of conch shells. Within 
the wall arc a number of lagoons. In the midst of the lagoons 
are platform mounds, arranged in terraces with graded ways 
built on the sides in such a manner that people might pass 
from their houses to their boats without being disturbed by the 
the waves of the sea. 

Mr, Gushing says: 

Here, at least, had been a water court, round the mar^'ains of which 
houses rather Uian landings had clustered, a veritable tiaven of ancient 
pile dwellings, safe alike from tidal wave a.nd hurricane, within these gi- 
gantic rampaiis of shell, where through the channel gateways to the sea, 
ca.iioes might readily come and go. 

In places off to the side on either bank were still more of 
the platforms rising terrace-like but very irregularly, from the 
enclosures below to the foundations of great level-topped 
mounds, which like worn-out, elongated and truncated py- 
ramids loftily and imposingly crown the whole- some of them 
to a height of nearly thirty feet above the encircling sea. The 
ascents to the mounds are like the ridges below, built up wholly 
of shells — great conch shells chiefly — blackened by exposure 
for ages.t 

III. The Ghambered tombs form an interestingclass of monu- 
ments. Those are very numerous in Europe, but they are 
found in various parts of the world. The peculiarity of these 
tombs is that they were erected for burial purposes, but gen- 
erally had an open chamber constructed of stone which was 
connected with the outside of the mound by a narrow passage, 
which was left open and would admit of the passage of bodies 
into the chamber after the tumulus waserected. The majority 
of these tumuli have been referred to the Stone Age, though 
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some of Ih<?m belong to the Bronze Age. The feature which 
distinguishes the two is that the bodies which were buried in 
the Stone Age, were accompanied wilh weapons, implements, 
and ornaments of stone, bone and amber; those of the Bronze 
Age, ■ " with a variety of splendid weapons, implements, and 
jewels of bronze, and sometimes even jewels of gold." 

The tumuli of the Stone Age were frequently surrounded 
by circles of stone which enclosed them very much as a fence 
wilh a modern ({rave, making them sacred. These circles are 
very common throughout Great Britain and are sometimes 
mistaken for the larger circles which were designed for as-i 
sembly places and for religious ceremonies. I 

Joseph Anderson says: I 

The circle of erect stones which marks off the grave ground from ihe-' 
s-irrounding area, are memorials of moral sicniiicance, whether thev be re- 
garded as the marks of filial piety and family affection, or of more public 
sympathy and appreciation of worth. They are stone settings and are con- 
nected with sepulchres or graves just as were lliegroupsand rows of stand- 
ing stones. The variations in the form or arrangement of stone settings 
are not accompanied by corresponding variations in the burial customs. 
The over^roLind features were variable, but the underground phenomena 
were persistent. In all the instances, the circle of stone settings, whatever 
may be ihc precise form which it assumes, has been found to be (he en- 
ternal sign by which the burial ground is distingniihed from the surround- 
ing area. Like the cairn.it is the visible mark of the spot of earth to 
which the remains of the dead have been consigned.^ 

An interesting thought connected with all these chambered, 
tombs is that they resemble the huts which are still occupiei 
by ihe Esquimaux, and are supposed to have originated will 
a people who were not unlike the Esquimaux in their habii 
of living and modes of constructing their houses. Confirma- 
tory of this is the fact that the chambered tombs are found in 
the north Europe, where the climate is cold and where the 
houses of the living are still placed partly beneath the soil, 
and in some cases, are covered with sod, and have a passage- 
way similar to those of the tombs. This habit of making the 
home o( the dead imitative of the home of the living, is very 
common. It extends so far thai the bodies are placed in a 
sitting posture against the sides of the chamber. Vessels coo- 
taining food are placed beside them, along with weapons ani^^ 
ornaments which were used during life, and sometimes the^ 
symbols of their religion are inscribed upon the sides of the 
tomb. It was a custom with these northern people, to build 
their houses in circular shape, and place the sleeping apart- 
ments on ihe outer edge of the circle, the open space in the 
centre being left for the families together, the fire always being 
placed in the center, with the smoke esacping through the 
roof- The rooms were naturally dark, but the door was always 
placed on the southeast side. The explanation of this is as fnl' 
lows; In northern regions the light would dwindle earl" 
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in the afternoon and tarry latt in the morning. It was 
important then that the door should be in the direction of 
the sun so that the light should shine inlo the room; If it did 
not awaken the inmates, it would shorten their night and make 
it easier for them to begin their work earlier in the day. It is 
an important fact that the chambered tombs were made in 
imitation of these primitive houses, the bodies being placed in 
circles, the passage way being to the southeast. 
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hurope. 
tomtis; In Russia, they are called kurgaiis; in Japan, pit 
dwellings; in America, simple mounds, without distinguishing 
them from other tumuli or burial mounds. Most of these are 
derived from the habii, which is common in the northern 
countries, of placing Ihe house below the surface and building 
the walls and roof of timber, covering the whole with layers of 
earth, as the manner of placing the dead in the chambers of 
the tombs plainly shows. 

Subterranean dwellings made of rough stones laid down in 
regular courses with the walls converging toward the center, 
covered with earth are common in 
Ireland, They are called Picts 
houses. These sometimes con 
tain several rooms. They furn 
ish a very early type of the stone 
house; they differ from all the 
other structures, in that they are 
made of stone. 

IV. Chambered cairns are to be ,-^ 
considered in connection with 
the chambered mounds or ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

tumuli. These belong to the 

Stone Age, whether found in furope or America or else 
where. Joseph Anderson has described those of Scotland 
Some of these cairns are in the shnpe of boats, others in the 
form of animals with horn-like projections at either end; still 
others are in the shape which resembles the banner stones or 
maces which are common in America and are symbolical in 
their character; others are mere hemispherical heaps of stone, 

ntaining chambers within ihem, but always with a passage 
wayfrom the surface to the chamber. They are distinguished 
from all varieties of sepulchral constructions by this charact* 
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eristic; the compartments within thf- cairn have a bcc-hive 
roof, making them resemble the so-called bee-hive huts. 

These cairns are peculiar to Scotland, though chambered 
mounds which contain an internal construction of stones laid 
up in regular shape, resembling a house with a flat roof, arc 
common in Denmark and Sweden. There is a cairn near ihi- 
great stone circle of Steniiis, on the Orkneys, which contains 
a central chamber about fifteen feet square, to which access i^ 
provided by a passage fifty-four feet in length. The stones 
of which the chamber is built, are undressed slabs and blocks 
of a hard close-grained stone common in the region, the 
natural shape of the stone enabling the builders to fit them 
close together, ami 
to build walls of as 
nearly smooth and 
vertical surfaces as 
if ihcy had been 
hewn. The walls of 
the chamber are cov- 
ered with Runic in- 
scriptions which 
would seem to iden- 
tify them with the 
historic age, but Mr, 
Anderson maintains 
that "all the chamb- 
ered cairns of the 
northwestern area of 
Europe appear to 
belong to the Stone 
Ase,"» 

"The best known 
of these is the 
chambered mound 
of Ma:showe. Kx- 
ternally it has noi 
the appearance of a cairn, but of a mound, 92 feet in diameter. 
and 36 feet in height, surrounded by a trench 40 feet wide, 
and still in some parts, about S feet deep." The mound co\-t;ri 
an internal chamber 15 feet square. The doorway is built up 
with a pier and lintel, the roof or ceiling is vaulted, but it has 
the essential characteristics of other chambered cairns. 

Covered Avenues are often found in connection with other 
monuments. These subterranean galleries are sometimes 30 
feet long, and their height increasing from three to nine feet. A 
tumulus in Finislerre has two avenues running parallel witti 
each other. In Sweden such avenues form communications 
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between several dolmens. Subterranean chambers are very 
common near Paris; some of them covered with mounds, A 
covered avenue near Antei|uerra, Spain, is very remarkable. 
Twenty slabs form the walls five large blocks. Ihetoof, and these 
pillars are set upright inside thf chamber being reached by a 
passage ending in a small stone cist gallery to support the roof. 
V. The most interesting of all the nionumc-nts of ihir Stone 
Age are those to which the expressive name of Dolmen is 
given. The dolmens are very widely scattered, a large number 
of them being found in North Europe, Great Britain, Scand- 
inavia, others 
being scattered 
along the north 
coast of Africa, 
the west coast 
of Asia Minor, 
the coast of In- 
dia, the east 
coast of Asia, as 
far north as Ja- 
DOLMEN rx DENMAHK. P*" 3"d China; 

also in various 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, and various parts of South 
America. These dolmens resemblt one another in so many 
respects as to suggest that they were erected by the same 
people. By what people is unknown. This may be said, how- 
ever, of them that if the dolmens of Kurope are to be ascribed 
to the Aryan race, it would seem to be a natural conclusion 
that those of Japan and Peru also belong to the same race, for 
they are very similar 
in their character, and 
are similarly situated 
in their relation to the 
seas. There is, lo be 
sure, no proof that the 
Aryan race ever reach- 
ed the American con- 
tinent. The manner of 
constructirvg the dol- 
mens varied according 
to the age and eotrntfy "^'^ ™'" """'"^ 

to which they belonged. The P^ast Indian dolmens are 
said to be identical with those of Western Fiiirope, while 
those that are found in Scandinavia are of a different char- 
acter. In Scandinavia the supports are erratic blocks: 
in India fragments of the rocks in the neighborhood. At 
Orrys Grave in the Isle of Man, two large stones are so 
placed as to leave a circular spice which was evidently in- 
tended for burial. A dolmen in Great Britain called Kits 
Cotty House is made of two massive slabs with an open space 
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between thutn and a heavy slab at thu lop (or a roof. The 
Danish dolmen was made with four fjrcat bouldLTs which sup- 
ported another boulder or massive rock, which formed a roof. 
Such dolmens were frequently placed wUhin a slonc circle, 
the circle forming a sort of ring fence which made thf burial 
place in a manner sacred. 

In the south of France, we sec nothing but rectangula-i 
apartments, comprised of four or live colossal stones. The 
dolmens of Brittany have sepulchral chambers with long pas- 
sages leading lo lliem. Those in the neighborhood of Paris 
have wide covered avenues with a very short entrance lobbj . 
The dolmens in Peru rcst-nible thnse in India and the north of 

trance, as thty 
contain rectan- 
gular compan- 
ents,and have 
over them roofs 
formed of 
slabs arranged 
n terraces. 

The distribu- 
tion of Dolmens 
seems to be 
independent of 
course of 

large rivers, though ihey are often placed in sight of 
the sea. In France they are associated with alignments of 
standing stones. In Great Hritain, there are alignments 
remote and separate from the dolmens. In Moab. south 
of Syria, there are many dolmens and many alignments which 
lead to cromlechs or circles of standing stones. In Japan, 
there are dolmens which contain massive slone coffins. In 
Russia there are i-i/rffinrs or tombs surmounted by upright 
stones, and square chambers beneath massive mounds, hi 
Algeria, the dolmens are surrounded by a double or triple 
circle of monoliths. The appearance of the dolmens in Peru 
which so much resemble those in India brings up a very in- 
teresting question as to who were the builders of the stone 
monuments. I lere the dolmens arc isolated and have no align- 
ments or standing stones connected with them. 





WHO ARE THE ATxNAS? 

BY THE REV. FATHER A. G. MOKICE, O. M. T. 

Thev are to the Drnr' of America what the Etruscans were 
to the Romans (Extcri), >^hat the Gentiles in general were to 
the Israelites, and the Philistines in particular to the Sep- 
taugint (Allophuloi), in a word, whdii foreigners are to the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples of today. As I wrote in 1894, Ethno- 
logists who suppose them to belong to the D^*n/ or Athapas- 
kan stock of aborigines make a mistake "either of name or of 
identification. Atna. etc., is a Dr'm* word whieh means foreign- 
er, heterogener, and is used to qualify all races which are not 
T>ei\c\ Either, then, the Atnas of the travelers and Ethno- 
graphers are not Dt-'n^'', or, if they belong to that race, they 
must be misnamed." (i). 

Now, in some '^Notes on the designation Atna," published 
in a late number of The American Antiquarian (2), Mr. H. 
Newell VVardle implicitly accuses me of discourtesy in general 
and, in particular, of injustice to Mr. W. Dall, because in a late 
article I happened to write that in classing the Atnas as D^W 
"Major Powell has been misled by Mr. Dall, who, in his turn, 
misunderstood Hearne" (3). I then explained, after Petitot, 
how the error originated, but am now referred to Ball's dis- 
claimer of any such mistake on his own part and to the fact 
that Petitot's assertions were based on a "curious misreading 
of his (Dall's) text." I am certainly grateful to Mr. VVardle 
for having thus called my attention to that rectification, for, 
as he well surmises, I had never seen it, as I do not posess 
the work wherein it is to be found. This being the case, some 
might not see clearly how I have been discourteous, and, if in- 
justice there has been, it has merely proceeded from ignor- 
ance. Persons conversant with my position in the wilds of 
northern British Columbia, will hardly expect me to be fami- 
liar with the whole range of the literature bearing on a parti- 
cular subject. More favored writers there are, as my critic 
will see, who err occasionally for not having noticed state- 
ments well within their reach. And then I make bold to say 
that even Father Petitot is not without an excuse, since Dall, 
in his very rectification, mixes up those he calls the Ahtena 
with the Yellowknife and Nah'ane Indians, three very distinct 
tribes which he takes, after Ross, to be one under three differ- 
ent names. 

But this is a side issue. The main point in dispute is this: 



(i) Notes on the Western Dene, Trans. Can. Inst. 1894, p. 17. (9) 
<3) On the Classification of the Dene tribes, Ibid 1899, p. 80. (4) Skakna 
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Are there really "two tribes known as Atnah, one to the north- 
west, the other in the southwest, a Tinn/ [D/n/] and a non 
Tinn/ people? Mr. Wardle says this is "evident," and both 
Dall and Powell have long implicitly made the same assertion. 
As to my own answer to that query, I have nothing to offer 
but my iniliai statements. 

In the eyes of the northern D/n/s, who says Atna says 
foreigner, and therefore I fail to see how there could te any 
Dihu' Atna tribe. The two terms are contradictory. Mv car- 
riers are especially familiar with tw^o races of Atnas (CEtna, 
not Etna, in their dialect), viz: The Tsimpsian in the north- 
west and the Shushwaps in the south, while the Nah'ane know 
better the Tsimpsians and the Thlingets under that designa- 
tion or its equivalent (i) in their idiom. While heterogeners 
of all descriptions, but more particularly of the northwest coast 
and of the south — for strange to say, the Crees and the Iro- 
quois are more generally called by their specific names — while 
all heterogeneous races are (Etna to the Carriers, they arc 
Qitne to the Babines andQinnai to the TsihI-khoh-tin, appel- 
lations which, to the initiated, are per/ectly identical, and. if I 
habitually call them Atna, it is to conform to the generality of 
Ethnologists, and let it be under^itood that I do not refer to a 
different race from that which is more properly QEtna to the 
Carriers. As I have time and again remarked, the vowel 
sounds are quite unimportant in Dc'vc', and many a traveler, 
Hudson's Bay Company trader and even fellow missionary, 
wrote with an initial^/ the name a^ pronounced by the Carriers. 

Apparently desirous of establishing that there is really a 
Dt'nt'' tribe ot Atnas, Mr. Wardl« quotes the words given by 
Petitot as synonymous with '*foreignf rs" and compares those 
he takes to be such gadh-famic gadh-fune^ etc,^ with the 
gaclfun, etc., which the same authority gives as meaning 
glaciers. Thereupon our reviewer seems to take it for granted 
that said tribe being that of which Dall asserts that "The sig- 
nification of their name has some relation t > the glaciers which 
are found in their territory," and that, there being some simi- 
larity between gadfi-fannc dind gacifun, either of the two terms, 
by an elision of their initial g, may ^ive a clue to the deriva- 
tion of the name Atna as applied to the north Pacific group of 
aborigines mentioned by Dall and Powell. Now, would it be 
•^discourteous" on my part to remark that Mr. Wardle misun- 
derstands Petitot? I think not, for under the same circum- 
stances, anybody not familiar with **that most difficult of ton- 
gues," the T>c^ni\ w^ould fall into the same error. Nay, Petitot 
himself seems to be responsible for that misconception; he 
should have been more explicit in his dictionary. Let it be 
understood, then, that none of the words Mr. Wardle quotes 
as synonymous for the term "foreigner" has that signification. 
As is well known, the Krench have but one word, etrangery for 
both stranger and foreigner. Now if mv critic will kindly 

(i) A tribe immediately to tke ea«t ot Carriers 
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glance again at the French word to which he himself refers 
the reader, he will see facing it in Petitot's dictionary, two 
sets of equivalents therefor typographically well defined, al- 
though not otherwise differentiated. The former, Edunc, etc., 
is synonymous with Atna, and means foreigners, ext€ri\ the 
latter, rhadh tannc^ etc., contains the equivalent of stran- 
gers, advence. 

In justice to Petitot, who writes that word and the following with 
a Greek rho, should it not be trnnscribed rhadh-t'anne, etc. There is no 
g, but a genuine rh sound in ait those words. 

I am not here to criticize such a valuable work as Father Petitot's 
dictionary, which is a lasting monument to his indefatigable energy and 
keen ear, but the necessities of the present article bid me remark that in 
many cases periphrases or explanatory sentences and approximations are 
made to stand in that work for the proper word, which seems to have been 
unknown to Pet tot, Thus, in the present case. I feel quite certain that 
the latter would be candid enou^jh to admit that Eyawitene {HdLxe column) 
does not mean foreigner.*, but simply "other men." Cf. fu/re, s^me column 
of sime work. 

The outsider might not recognize the Atna of the Ethno- 
graphers in Petitot's Edune; but he should be reminded that 
there are two very distinct types in the northern Dt-n^' lang- 
uages — a fact of which Dr. F. Boas has already become aware. 
The western, comprising the Tsihl-khoh-'tin, the. Carriers, the 
Babines and the accidental Nah'ane, differ considerably^ 
though not essentially, from the eastern, which contains all 
the other tribes, with the main body of the Nah'ane them- 
selves. Now the equivalent of our carrier CEtna in Tse-'keh- 
ne is CEtane (singular (Eta) or Edane, the exact counter- 
part of the Chippewayan Edune, since with us t equals d and 
all the vowels are commutable. Mr. Wardle should therefore 
compare the terms for *glacier, ^^7^7///;/, etc., with Eldune and 
the other words of that series which, unhappily for his 
thesis, have no resemblance thereto. 

One will perhaps insist that "Buschman placed beyond dis- 
pute the linguistic affinity of the tribe frequenting the Atna 
or Copper river, Alaska, and, in accordance with these and 
later researches, Brinton and Dailhave classed them as Tinn/^ 
(i). Quite po-sible, I will say, but this cannot take away 
from me the conviction that if that tribe be Di*W it is not 
Atna, even though it may frequent a stream dubbed Atna or 
Copper riv«.r. 

In this connection, I might be allowed to ask: Who calls 
that river by the former name? It cannot be the Denes, for 
while Dene tribes often derive their names from streams, they 
never call these after a tribal designation. Moreover, river 
names in Dene have always the derivence in khoh.khali^ khwah\ 
dcs, desse, die; niline, nillen; or ondjig, according to the dialect, 
unless some of those roots (such as des) be incorporated there- 
in or prefixed thereto, which is exceedingly rare. On the 
other hand, heterogeneous tribes could not well give it that 
name, if Dall and Powell be right in asserting that there are 

(i) NotM on tiM dniffiuition Atna, p. 137. 
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none but Denes all along the Copper river even to its very 
mouth. Again, would it not be passing marvelous for a non- 
Dene tribe to use that identical term in exactly the same sense 
as the Dene? The whites, traders and others, are no doubt 
responsible for that name, if it be used at all in connection 
with that stream. The following personal reminiscences will 
perhaps help ethnologists to accurately gauge the degree of 
importance one ought to grant such uncritical authorities. 

Some twenty years ago, I lived for some time in close con- 
tact with natives from the north of British Columbia, whom 
everybody called Stickines, the language of whom I could see 
eyen then was as unlike any Dene dialect as one could imag- 
ine. Three or four years later, I met in a Quesnel store re- 
presentatives of a northern tribe which were called Stickines 
by the pack train men who had brought them down. What 
was my surprise at recognizing in their idiom the majority of 
the roots of the Tsihl-khoh'tin, the Dene dialect I was then 
the most familiar with! To my question they answered with- 
out hesitation that they were Stickines. How to clear up the 
mystery? Nothing more easy. The latter band was simply 
made up of Nah'anes, coming from the upper Stickine river, 
and they called themselves before me by the name they knew 
the whites applied to them, while the Stickines I had con- 
sorted with in former years were Tsimpsians, whose habitat 
was on the lower part of the same river. 

Might there not be some analogy between this case and 
that of the would-be Atnas? It is true that Dall informs us 
that he was present in 1874 at their "annual trade" at Port 
Etches. But the very fact that the trading occurred only once 
a year would seem to indicate that the Indians he saw had 
come from quite a distance. When it is a question of getting 
some beaver skins, worth more abroad than at home, a few 
hundred miles are not much in the way of our northern wan- 
derers. A band of Nah'anes meets me pretty regularly after 
having come all the way from Thahlthan, a place three de- 
grees of latitude to the north of the village where they rendez- 
vous. A sept of the Carriers annually trade on Gardner's In- 
let, after having traversed important lakes, ascended swift 
rivers and crossed the coast rani^e of mountains. 

Dall spells the tribal name under discussion Ahtena, while 
he calls Atna, the river on which he places the habitat of 
thes(* people. The difference between the two spellings »i, I 
think, more artificial than real. To the ear the two woro? re- 
main pretty nearly the same. Might he not mean Ah'tsna, 
the apostrophe denoting the all-important click generally pre- 
sent in the derivential syllables of Dene tribal or subtribal 
names? He would then have a genuine Dene word which, 
with an initial hiatus, would mean "Fern-people" in Carrier. 
Yet I hardly think* this to be the proper etymology of the 
term. According to Petitot fern is said tsi-tci (stone-plant, or, 
more literally, stone-stick) in Lancheus or Dindjie, and if the 
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'ould-be Ahtenas be Dene, they must belong to that most 

rthwestern of all the Dene tribes or be closely allied there- 
LO (2), 

But I must be allowed to record again my conviction that 
it they arc Dene, they are neither Atna, nor Atnah or Ahtena, 
"laking the last word as it is spelled by Dal!. 

This leads me to ihc question of orthography as regards 
aboriginal terms. In the first place, I must plead guilty to 
the charge of not having constantly used the same graphic 
system. 1 will even confess that my present mode of spelling 
[such words is not quite saiisfactory to me. As a rule, I have 
tried to spare as many difficulties as possible to both compo- 
tsitor and proof-reader ( i), and thus insure a greater accuracy 
in the printing of my papers— it seems hardly necessary to re- 

rk that I have never had an opportunity of revising the 
proofs of anything 1 ever wrote in English. If Mr. Wardle 
will only read again his own article of two pages and a half, 
he will no doubt, find the omissions and alterations due to the 
piinter's negligence as well as the wrong spellings he is made 
to attribu'c to me (Etuane, Ta.\elh, etc.,) and come to the con- 
clusion that I had some sort of an excuse for changing my 
graphic system when experience had taught me that it proved 
too trying to the type-setters, Yet it stands to reason that a 
uniform .system from the beginning would have been much 
preferab'e. 

But is it really "a cause of regret" that I have not "desig- 
nated the equivalents in my system of phonetics for those of 
my colk-agues' writings?" In a paper which Mr. Wardle was 
bound to notice, since, i.n the volume in which it appeared, it 
immediately foUnwed the article complained of, I had juft re- 
marked that "philologists could not too carefully precise tie 
value of the letters used or, when extra signs or diacritical 
marks are found necessary, they could not too minutely ex- 
plain the peculiar characteristics of their alphabets" (2). It 
now seems that, through the Irony of fate, I must defend my- 
stlf from being guiliy of what I reproach in others! I will 
therefore refer Mr. Wardle to the foot-note accompanying the 
above siatement wherein I indicate clearly where anybody can 
find my own alphabet fully explained. Without menti.jiiing 
two privately printed books, copies of which are now found lit 
many a siientific library, noiably that of the Bureau of Kth- 
nology, books which also contain explanations of my graphic 
syslcui. that is described on the same page as my Dene Sylla- 
bary reproduced in Filling's Bibliography of the Athapaskan 

(I) TniscD sideratian will probably lead me to abandon Itie spelling 
Tsihl-koh tin an 1 Tse-kch ne. whici are the only correct names of the 
illeil Chilcolin and Gekanais by ElliDologists and 
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improbable that further Investigalion will ulli- 
of the wtiole qjestion to be a simi'le point of 
n the lines suggesied by Mr. Wardle. 
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languages. It is repeated, with more complete details, in my 
"Notes on the Western Denes." (p. 34). quoted by Mr. Wardle 
himself; again, with still further particulars, in my paper on 
"The Dene Languages," (Trans. Can. Inst. vol. I, pp. 172-73); 
once more, in my essay on ''Dene Roots," {Ibid vol. Ill, p. 
153); again, in a monograph on the "Carrier Sociology and 
Mythology," published by the Royal Society of Canada 
'(Trans. 1892, p. 109)! 

Yet I feel certain that Mr. Wardle his meant neither in- 
justice nor discourtesy to me (3). 

(^) As to the linguals-sibilant /, which as a matter of fact I never ren- 
dered by the parenthesis si^n (or), it does not represent any of those del- 
icate, hardlv audible sounds proper to the Dene languages. The 1 sound in 
question is easy to perceive, and we Bnd it in the phonetics of other abori- 

f:inal tribes, as for instance the Salish, and if I mistake not, the Thlmfret 
ndeed I believe that the very name of the latter contains it and that it is 
usually rendered by the hi oi that denomination. 

(3) The use and abuse of Philology, Trans. Can. Inst., vol. VI, p. 86. 



EXCAVATION IN CRETE. 

GREEK CIVILIZATION 3OOO B. C. 
[''Excavations in Crete" is repnnted from a syndicate article ] 

On the wild and little visited island of Crete two of the 
most valuable and interesting archaeological discoveries of mod- 
ern times have recently been made. These are the finding of 
the birth cave of Zeus, a spot described in bjth Greek and 
Roman classics, and the discovery of the famous palace of 
King Minos, with its mysterious labyrinth and chambers, on 
the ancient site of Cnossus. These two discoveries are the 
outcome of the work of the British archaeologists, D. G. Ho- 
garth, who found and explored the ancient cave, and Arthur 
J. Evans, director of the British school at Athens, to whose 
researches the world is indebted for the excavations that have 
brought to light the palace of Minos. Both discoveries were 
made in the interior of Crete, and from them it would appear 
that this island was the birthplace and cradle of Creek civili* 
zation and culture. 

In the ancient Greek mythology the god Zeus was the son 
of Kronos, king of heaven, and was born in a cave on a high 
hill on the island of Crete. Because of a prophecy that the 
child should cast him from his throne, Kronos sought to kill 
his son, and it was because of this that the mother, Rhea, fled 
to Crete, and there reared the child, before whom Kronos was 
forced to bow. The cave came to be regarded as a holy place 
by the Greeks. Minos, the law-giver of Greece, was the son 
of Zeus, and every nine years he repaired to the cave, there to 
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:eive the inspired laws for the guidance of the land. The 
■recent discoveries would ;eem to prove that the legendary 
IZeus and Minos of the ancients rested on a basis of reality 
Jand that there was a historic side to them. 

r many years Greek officials, and wild hiU-men, intoler- 
tttnt of strangers, have prevented any explorations of the inner 

ett of Crete, and it is only recently, therefore, that there has 
en any archieological re earc'i there. Reports reached the 
louter world that shepherd <. tending their flocks in the vicinity 
■ of the rocky hi 1 known as Dicta, had found strange objects of 
■.bronze and other metals near the mouth of a cavern. Some 
I of these objects found their way in time to the hands of arch- 
laeologisls, and so manifestly were they votive offerings of 
very ancient design that ihey indicated plainly a locality rich 
interest. When Crtte was liberated, the interior of the 
I island was open to visitors, and the British government, secur- 
concession to explore this cave, put Mr. Hogarth in 
^ ■ of the operations. At the opening of the year he 
I established a camp of Cretan workmen at the fool of the hill 
[ and began the work. Soon a zigzag tnule-lrack was made up 
I the ;oo-foot slope of rock which led to the entrance of the 
cave. It took four days to blast away the immense boulders 
that blocked the entrance to the cave, exposing the black 
mouth of the great orifice, which Mr. Hogarth describes as 
follows: 

"The great cave is double. There is a shallow hall to the 
right and an abysmal chasm to the left, the last not unworthy 
of a place among the famous limestone gro:toes of the world. 
The rock at first breaks down sheer, but as the light grows 
dim, takes an outward slope and so falls steeply for 200 feet 
into an inky darkness. An icy pool spreads from your feet 
about the bases of fantastic stalactite columns on into the 
heait of the hill. Hall opens from hall, with fretted roofs and 
black, unruffled floors. Fit scene enough for Minos' myster- 
ious colloquy with his father Zeus." 

A way having been cleared into the interior, search for 
objects began in the damp mold which lay at the back of the 
chamber from five to seven feet deep. In the upper layers 
many unburied offerings iverc found which had been made in 
all periods from about the year 800 before our era back to the 
dim antiquity contemporary with the twelfth djn sty of 
Egyptian "PharoHhs, 3000 B.C. The objects were mainly in 
bronze, A knife of Mycenzean curve, whose handle ends in a 
human head of regular, sharp profile, was one of the note- 
worthy discoveries. Here were also found many ivory orna- 
ment* from disintegrated sword hilts, and in the topmost 
strata, swords, knives, axes, bracelets, etc., of iron with remains 
of the earliest Hellenic pottery. These lay thickest about a 
rude block built of stones and three feet high, no doubt an al- 
tar for burnt offerings. Two weeks were consumed in clear- 
ing the upper chamber. The great cavern below was left to 
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the last. This proved the most prolific in treasures, as it was 
likewise the most awe-inspiring from its size and depth. Of 
the work in this great subterranean grotto Mr. Hogarth says: 
**The men and women clambered down unwillingly to their 
final task in the damp abyss. Gradually, however, they de- 
scended lower and lower into darkness until they reached the 
margin of the underground pool, and began to grope in the 
mud for the objects. Here was found the first perfect battle- 
ax, in almost pure copper: the traditional weapon with which 
Zeus went out to war. Rings, pins, blades, needles, signet 

fems, engraved with animal figures, were found by the score, 
lere chance gave a startUng and most singular discovery. A 
zealous groper, wishing to put both hands to his work, stuck 
his candle mto a slit of stalactite column and therein espied 
the edge of a bronze blade. This proved a perfect Mycenaean 
knife. But except by human agency it could hardly have 
come into that crevice. Crevice after crevice was discovered 
to be stocked'with blades, pins, tweezers and here and there a 
votive ax. Often it was necessary to smash the stalactite lips 
that in long ages had almost closed upon the objects. Here, 
then, after all, was the real holy of holies. In this most awful 
part of the sacred grotto, it was held most profitable to dedi- 
cate in niches made by nature her.^-elf, objects fashioned ex- 
pressly for the god's service. In these pillared halls of un- 
known extent and abysmal gloom undoubtedly was laid the 
scene of Minos* legendary converse with Zeus. That here is 
the original birth cave of Zeus there can remain no shadow of 
doubt. Among the holy caverns of the world this on Mount 
Dicta, in virtue of its lower halls, must stand alone, unrivaled. 
One seemed in this dismal chasm to have come almo>t in- 
sight and speech of the men before history. As we saw those 
pillared aisles so the ^ast worshiper who offered a token to 
Zeus saw them 3,000 years before." 

In another pait of the island Mr. Evans has been digging 
out the buried glories of Minos, the son of Zeus. By purchase 
from the Greek government, he obtained the hill known as 
Kephia overlooking the ancient site of Cnossus. Excavating 
began at once and the result has been the uncovering of a 
large part of a vast prehistoric building, Minos' palace, with 
its numerous dependencies. About four acres of this has 
been unearthed and by an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
the remains of walls began to appear only a foot or so below 
the surface. This dwelling of ancient kings had been over- 
whelmed by a great catastrophe. Everywhere there were 
traces of a mighty confia^ration. Burned beams and charred 
wooden columns lay within the rooms and corriddrs. There 
was here no gradual decay. The civilization represented on 
this spot had been cut short in the fullness of its bloom. The 
palace showed frequent stajges of remodeling, and its early 
elements may go back a thousand years or more before its 
final overthrow, some 30CO B. C. On the walls of the corri- 
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dors were still preserved the lower part of a procession of 
painted life-size figures, in Ihe center of which was a female 
personage, probably a queen, in magnificent apparel. Along 
nearly the whole length of the building ran a spacious paved 
corridor lined by a long row of fine stone doorways, giving 
access to a succession of magazines. On the floor of these 
magazines, huge stone jars were still standing, large enough to 
have contained the Forty Thieves. One of these jars, found 
in a small chamber, was nearly five feet in height and pro- 
fusely carved. Only a few of the jars were open, and ihey 
proved to be empty, but there is little doubt that they were 
constructed for the deposit of treasure. 

The frescoes discovered on the palace walls constitute a 
new era in the history of painting, the finest of these being 
that of a youth bearing a gold-mounted silver cup. The colors 
are almost as brilliant as when laid on over 8,000 years before. 
For the first time a true portraiture of a man of this myster- 
ious race is pictured to us. The limbs are finely moulded, 
though the waist, as usual in Mycenzean fashion, is tightly 
diawn in by a silver-mounted girdle. The profile of the face 
is pure, and almost classically Greek. The profile rendering 
of the eye shows an advance in human portraiture such as was 
achieved by the artists of classical Greece in the early fine art 
period of the fifth century B. C. A transition from painting 
to sculpture was supplied by a great relief of a bull in hard 
plaster, colored with natural tints. It is unquestionably the 
most plastic work of the lime and has come down to us 
stronger, and truer to life than any classical work of the kind. 
In the palace King Minos had built the dancing ground of 
Ariadne and tlie famous "labyrinth." A great part of the 
ground of the palace, with its long corridors and repeated 
succession of blind galleries, its tortuous passages and spacious 
underground conduit and its bewildering system of small 
chambers presents many of the characteristics of a maze. Ex- 
cavations are still in progress in the palace area, and addi- 
tional finds will undoubtedly be soon brought to light, further 
illustrating this mysterious civilization. 



MYTHOLOGY— A SHORT PRESENTATION 

OF THE SUBJECT. 

ARTHUR CATON THOMAS, BENSON, NEB. 

R. B. Anderson, the celebrated Scandinavian savant, once 
said that ^'Mythology is the knowledge the ancients had of 
the Divine." As mythology is the study of the myths of an- 
cient peoples, an analysis of their beliefs should embrace a 
knowledge of their early conditions. 

Newly created man was occupied in the examination of 
the sublimity of nature. The exhilarating sensation of dis- 
covery lead to his ultimate downfall. 

How many ages elapsed before man's intellect attained 
that development necessary to produce a mythology, we know 
not. He could construct, from the fork of a tree, a plow with 
which to scratch the soil— but who made the tree? Who 
made the grasses? the oceans and rivers? From whence came 
the rain? from whence the snow? 

In an ascending series of thoughts, which were more or 
less connected, man realized the intricacies of nature. These 
thoughts, through an almost inactive continuity resulted in 
the climax, when man realized, but could not express, that a 
Divine Power was responsible for the existence of all things. 

This conclusion, was no doubt, reached before man knew 
anything about preserving his thoughts in signs or writing, 
and we know that there was a mythology before the biblical 
chronicles were written — so it is plainly to be seen that man 
had no idea of God except through his imagination, which he 
gave unrestrained existence. 

We therefore view mythology as an attempt, by a savage 
race to satisfy its moral hunger — an interpretation for its 
strange surroundings. 

Primitive man could, because ofj his highly developed 
senses, realize facts, although his mind did not afford him the 
power of understanding his realization. 

*'Man's first attitude was wonder; this soon changed to 
fear." In order to expliin the unboundedness of nature, he 
attributed life to all moving objects, even were it a rolling 
stone or a growing plant. Thus we find that the great founda- 
tion of mythology is the attributing of life to inanimate things. 

A great many theories have been advanced to explain the 
origin of mythology, of which these five are the most im- 
portant. 

I. The physical theory, whose supporters claim that my- 
thology is an explanation of nature. 
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2. The histori:al theory, whose supporters claim that Gods 
were merely anc ent heroes and warriers. 

3. The astronomical theory, whose supporters claim that 
mythology is formed of personified star myths. 

4. The bib ical degredation theory, whose suppo ters claim 
thai ca'ly myt lolo^y was replaced by a mixture of it and 
misconsiru d Bible stories. 

5. The allegorical theory, whose suppoitcrs claim that 
mythology is composed of mere allegories. 

It seems to the writer that mythology, as it ^tood before it 
flit the bl <w of Christian religion, was influenced by many 
circum-tances and that a theory combining the above would 
be feasib'e; First th it mythology is an explanation of nature, 
as alieady treited; second, that the attributes of different 
gods, might have bicn in a moment cf popular enthusiasm, 
bestowed on a hero; third, a prominent star could easily have 
been personifie I, as lor instance, how easy to make the North 
star a myth, that a logical person had committed tome crime 
on eirth and Mas placed in immovable bondage in the heavens; 
fourth, Bit<le stuncs, heard from early sources may have been 
conveyi d to ihe stronghold of myfhology, and by frequent 
repetition, become intermingled with primitive nature myths; 
fifth, a nature myth may have been transformed inio an 
alegiiry in order to make it more pleasing to the ear. Any 
unprejudiced person ^an readily see how such condition-i may 
have influenced myiholugy. 

In a review of mythulogy we marvel at the likeness of the 
folk-lore of widely separated races. Most mythologists 
eslabli-h in their chief gods some of the characteristics 01 the 
Aim glity. Tnis is especially so in the Egyptian god Amnion, 
"who," says Maspero, "was so far incomprehensible that I can 
ha'diy say in what respects he was incomprehensible." He 
WdS to the Egyptians the sole life of all substance, the one 
single generator of heaven and earth, the father of fathers, the 
mother of mothers, existing etjually in the p,ist. present and 
future. 

In the trinity of the Asiatics we have a good comparison 
to the Trinity of bur Christian leli^ion. 

The mythology of Greece and Rome is usually taken as a 
standard of comparison. Greece reviled in sunlight and 
worshiped the beautiful; the Roman-;, despite their l.iwfulness, 
worshiped a higlier life. Although the life of the Romans is 
not to be copied, Ihe influence of thiir thought must not be 
undereslimdti^d. Few philosophers excel Seneca or Quintil- 
ian, few poets Virgil or Ovid. 

In Grecian and Roman mythology, when ante-creation 
Chaos had been dispelled, the earth and the sea united and 
formed life — at least, tnat is one of ihe many versions. Cronos, 
or time, ruled until Jupiter, his son, wresttd from him the 
throne, So numerous are the myths that follow that they can 
not be enumerated, although several gained lasting fame, such 
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as the adventures of Ulysses, and also tne adventures of 
iEneas. 

A direct contrast to this was the mythology of the North — 
one that is influenced by climatic conditions. This circum- 
stance causes natural beauty to be given second place in their 
worship, of which the first respects were paid to physical 
skill. "The Northern mythology,'* Anderson says, **is the 
most divine mythology." 

The great god of the North was the all-wise Woden. The 
sun and moon were supposed to be his eyes. It was claimed 
that he sacrificed the sight of his moon eye for one draught in 
the well of wisdom. 

In direct contrast to both the Greek and Roman mythology 
and to the mythology of the North is that of Egypt. 

Edward Clodd says "Egyptian mythology stood in awe 
before the mystery of life. It looked upon life as divine." 
The Egyptians had gods of nature and of space. They be- 
lieved on immortal life and judgment after death. The sun 
was worshiped as the principal deity, because, as says 
Viscount de Rouge> "rays of sun as they awaken nature seem 
to give life to inanimate things." 

In the far East, China presents a peculiar mythology. It 
is the worship of great men and kings. This may be explained 
by the antiquity of the nation, which is so old that the primi- 
tive gods have been almost forgotten, and the great heroes 
have been endowed with their supernatural characteristics. 
The three oldest gods introduced music, civilization, agricul- 
ture, and the Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The Persian Mythology says that after the king of Light 
had created the solar luminants, with their assistance, he 
overcame the King of Darkness: The Persians possessed 
some advanced astronomical knowledge, for they recognized 
the sun, moon and stars as inanimate bodies and did not 
personify them. 

In the Aryan mythology, which is mother of all others, the 
earth is the maternal progenitor of man. Blessings are 
invoked of her but she is not considered as a god. 

The trinity of the Eastern myths, degenerates, in Australia 
to a duality. 

There remains another class of myth<?, those of the New 
World. The Indians, as they are erroneously called, possessed, 
on account of long separation from primitive mythology, a 
different series of myths than any already mentioned, and 
then, on account of the hostility of most of the tribes, many 
of them had different mythologies. The restless mind of the 
North American savage personified all things. He had his 
gods of war and peace. 

In South America and Mexico, the Aztecs and Peruviins 
represent the highest mythological develcpment. Both 
mythologies resemble the Christian religion in many ways. 
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The Aztecs believed in a Supreme Creator of white face, 
who was forced to return to the land of the rising sun from 
whence he came. This, with other myths of like character, 
are claimed by some to present good grounds for the suppo- 
sition that America was early vi"<ited by white men. The 
Aztecs believed in a future life. These were three abodes of 
the dead, the third, and highest, being for those who died in 
battle. The infants were baptized, in order, they said, to wash 
away sin. The Peruvians were still more religious than the 
Aztees. They believed in a resurrection and mummified their 
dead. 

The primitive Indian knew no happy hunting ground nor 
any Great Spirit, according to Mrs. E. A. Smith, who says 
"they showed the Indian's ready conception of thewhite-man's 
religion." 

A review of these myths shows a great general likeness. 
The fire givers of Australia were punished the same as in far 
away Greece. The third abode of Peru corresponds with The 
Valhalla of northern climate. 

A theoretical comparison of these myths shows: 

1. That the likeness is caused, either bv the same natural 
workings in widely separated tribes, or that all men came from 
one race that was not separated until man was far enough 
advanced so as to possess a mythology. 

2. These myths prove the deluge. Every mythology has 
its flood with one or more survivors. 

3. The old eastern myths show that at one time there was 
a general transformation of the world. 

4. That our fairy talcs arc nothing but worn out myths. 

5. That the New World myths establish a visit of one or 
two white men at some very early date, these men coming 
presumably to teach the Christian religion. 

6. rhat there is some connection between the Bible and 
•mythology. 

The influence of mythology on our speech, language and 
literature, can never be overestimated. We apply the mascu- 
line and feminine genders to the sun and moon. Did not the 
ancient Hindus do the same thousands of years ago? Our 
word deity is from Dyaus, the principal Hindu god. There is 
not a book in existence, with the possible exception of the 
Bible and contemporaneous manuscript of divine origin, that 
does not show, either in the spelling of the words contained, 
the style used or the idioms employed, the influence of 
mythology. 

There is nothing more interesting:, nothing more instructive, 
than the study of mythology, the power that was created by 
the ancients and ruled the ancients, the power that is recog- 
nized by civilization, and that, hand in hand with religion, 
rules the world. 



EARLY DISCOVERIES OF THE MASTODON. 



BY THERESA J. FREEMAN. 

Tbere are several localities in the United States, and especially that 
part embraced by the Mississippi Valley, on which the bones of the mas- 
todon have been found, sometimes in connection with the bones ot other 
extinct animals and sometimes separate. The more notable of these are 
the Big Bone Lick in Boone County, Kentucky, the swamp in Gasconade 
County, Missouri, and various localities in the States ot Ohio. Indiana, 
Michigan and Iowa, one ot which was visited by the Editor of this journal, 
in Ashtabula County, Ohio, and an account was published in 1876. The 
first locality received its name from the discovery, though the name of the 
person who secured the most of the bones has been forgotten, and his part 
in the transaction is now haidly known. Dr. Koch, of St. Louis, the 
explorer, of the second-named locality, on the contrary, became known at 
once, and now his name is very familiar, because of the fact that he 
claimed to have found evidence that man and the mastodon were con- 
temporaneous, though many have taken special pains to break down his 
evidence by charging him with a lack of scientihc information. The other 
finds have made less sensation, as there was no such actual claim made, 
though, in one case, that of Ashtabula County, there were pretty strong 
hints, such as the presence of ajshes within a foot or two of the bones, and 
a discovery of a flint relic within thirty feet of the skeleton and buried at 
the same depth in the peat swamp. It is because recent discoveries have 
brought to light many extinct animals in the neighborhood of Gasconade 
County, and because there is a cunsidtrable enquiry about the character of 
the animals found in Big Bone Lick, and especially because the question 
is still in dispute whether man was actually contemporaneous with the 
mastodon in America that we present the following communication. It 
was written by a lady who was familiar with the h>cality, and knew all 
about the circumstances, and has them very fresh in her memory, though 
she makes no claim to a scientific knowledge of the animals or the relics 
which might or might not be associated with these animals, or even the 
special bearing of the finding of them together, upon the question in 
dispute.— [Editor. 

It was in 1812, in the town of Paris, Bowman County, 
Kentucky, a town which rested between two beautiful creeks 
which were large enough to run a couple of mills, one of them 
a saw-mill, where the logs from the adjoining forest were sawed 
into lumber, the other a wind-mill, where the wool which was 
grown in the region, was woven into cloth, and the grain ground 
into flour. Here the State roads leading to Lexington and 
Winchester and Georgetown concentrated, so that the stage 
coach and horse teams were almost as frequent and numerous 
as electric cars are now in other localities. At this place, 
lived Mr. Ralph Letton, an educated man, a master of French, 
German, and Latin, a chemist, a botanist, a taxidermist, and 
an expert in scientific studies, though a person whom the 
ordinary man seemed not to understand or to appreciate, as he 
could not bring himself to the habits which were common at 
that time, of knowing more of his neighbor's business than of 
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his own, though he was a social man and aifable wilh those 
who were learned and intelleclual enough to appreciate him. 
He fitted up his home, and embellished his grounds with 
rare plants and shrubs, some of which grew wild in the forest, 
and buiied himself with watching the insecis that were 
attracted to the place by the same sweet-scented flowers in 
which he himself delighted. His dwelling was a tasteful 
brick house, built after the old fashion, with a double door in the 
center, surrounded wilh glass transoms, which opened into a 
wide hall which passed through the house, a deep white 
cornice and a dormer window, giving a finish to the whole 
front, while a fine lawn, shaded with evergreens, pines, cedars 
and the Balm of Gilead, made the place attractive. A wooden 
structure containing four rooms was erected for his cabinet. 
Here l!ie botanist, chemist and taxidermist kept the birds 
which he had stuffed, including the eagle, crane, duck, goose, 
pelican, swan and humming-bird, which were then common in 
that region but have now wholly disappeared. Among other 
curiosities were horned frogs, bats, snakes and scorpions, which 
he had gathered from the caves and rocks. He found great 
dtlight in the living flowers and plants, and insects which were 
so numerous in his garden; also another kind of delight in the 
same objects when gathered into his cabinet, and so Irealed as 
to be permanently preserved. I* was at this time, that the 
discovery was made by an exploring party, of the wonderful 
spring which burst forth from the rocky ravine, situated in 
Boone County, about fifteen miles from the Ohio River In 
this spring, amid the boiling sands, were occasionally found 
bones and teeth, some of which weighed many pounds and 
were large and double, showing that they were from the jaws 
of immense animals. The spring had attracted attention, and 
its contents seemed to be almost inexhaustible. The bones 
were of such size and were so numerous that the spring was 
called the Big Bone Lick Spring, and became a curiosity 
throughout the country, and its notoriety constantly increased. 
The bones are supposed to have come from some great cavity 
of nature which had opened and swallowed the various quad- 
rupeds which at some former time had frequented the place, 
and on this account the Big Bone Lick became a wonder and 
a marvel. Mr. Letton procured many of these bones and 
teeth, and gathered them into his cabinet. The people who 
came from far and near to see the spring, would visit his place. 
He also procured various curiosities from "Mammoth Cave," 
Kentucky, among them, the female mummy, which was found 
in 1815, in a recess of this cave. This discovery also excited 
much attention, and stories were told about how the woman 
had wandered into the cave; overcome by fright and darkness, 
she had fallen and died, and was preserved by the saltpetre 
which dripped upon her body and petrified it, leaving the 
features as delicately chiseled and covered with the marks oE 
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youth as when she was alive. There were romantic tales and 
strange conjectures rife at the time of the finding-, though these 
were not known or heeded by the scientific world. Mr. Letton 
procured this at very heavy expense, and soon after accepted 
a proposition from the growing city of Cincinnati to move his 
whole collection there, and to make it the nucleus of a 
museum; having the opportunity to sell in a short time, a sale 
was made for his delightful home to Mr. Thomas Eldridgc, 
and the well known taxidermist moved to the city, where the 
Ralph Letton Museum became a fixed institution. Here soon 
after the wife and son passed away, and Mr. Letton was left 
alone, but lived for many years in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties, honored by the citizens, and holding many offices in 
the municipality. When he died, his remains were taken to 
"Flat Rock," Kentucky, and were buried in the old Litton 
cemetery, where his parents were at rest. The above sketch 
of his life, and picture of the scene are given by one, who, 
as a grand daughter of Mr. Thomas Eldridge, was brought up 
on the Letton estate and was familiar with the scenes, the 
locality and with its early history, and was so impressed by the 
life and character of this self-taught naturalist, and by the 
scenes in which he began his career, and in which she herself 
spent her youth, that she has taken delight in furnishing the 
sketch. 



RKCICNT DISCOVKRY OF MASTODON BONES. 

()uoted from the Local Paper. 

A miner and explorer l)y tiie name of C. W. Beehler. who 
was for a Inn^ time searching for silica in the neighborhood 
of Kimmswick, Mo., finally came upon a iarj^e number of bones 
and pottery which he has put into a museum. These bones 
were in stJii^es of petrifaction; many of them were bones of a 
mastodon. It is said that they were taken out from under the 
hole from which Dr. Koch in 1S39 took the mastodon whose 
bones are now in the British Museum in London. The ani- 
mals were said to be huddled together under the lee of a hill, 
and that tiiey were covered with the accumulation of ages, 
with a soft loam at the top. Several museum men have visited 
the spot. One gentleman thinks that there was here a salt 
lick spring, as there was in the Big Bone Lick; that the 
animals, driven, gathered here to drink of the spring, and as 
the ground was miry around the springs, they were mired and 
were covered up in a short time. The one nearest the surface 
was found bv Dr. Koch, and Mr. Beehler was fortunate to 
discover others on the same spot. 



ANCIENT MEMPHIS AND THE NECROPOLIS OF 

SAKKARA. 

BY LOUIS VV. GUNXKEL. 

Bright and early one morning in March, wc left our hotel 
in Cairo, in an open carriage driven by a picture-i(|ue, dark- 
skinned native in red fez, and passed through the yet empty 
streets to the Nile bridge, which we crossed. Ev( n at this 
early hour, the huge bridge was crowded with a cuiious mix- 
ture ot native pedestrians, animals and equipages of all kinds, 
bringing in food supplies, fruits and vegetables from the sur- 
rounding country for the Cairo markets. Here we saw long 
rows of camels loaded with immense heaps of grass and wood; 
donkeys with baskets of bright red tomatoes; carts filled with 
oranges; water venders with their goatskins of water un their 
backs; and a miscellaneous crowd of Egyptians, Arabs, Sudan- 
ese and negroes in strangely contrasting costumes. The view 
up and down the Nile was strikingly beautiful, with the many 
white palaces and villas, half hidden in luxurious gardens on 
the one side, and the low flat country with long shady drives to 
the SpLynx, Pyramids andGizeh museum on the other. Curi- 
ous looking dahab ahs, with strangs sails, floated peacefully 
on the smooth water, while many others, both large and small 
were tied up along the bank, their t^ill masts looming up high 
above the houses and f* liage nearby. Alter cros ing this in- 
teresting bridge, and turning abruptly to the left, we drove 
along the sandy shores of the Nile and embarked on a small 
steam launch for a three hours* trip up the Nile. This trip 
up the river was of great interest, abounding in many his- 
torical spots, and in strange and superb scenery, and as the 
domes and minarets of piciurrsque Cairo gradually disap- 
peared in the distance, it b-came really beautiful, with the 
flat, sandy wastes reaching as far as the eye could see on 
one side, and the fertile irrigated bottom lands, hemmed 
in by precipitous rocky ledges, on the other. Along the 
steep sides of this eroded sandstone ledge, although several 
miles away, could be seen many dark entrances to caves and 
caverns, which no doubt in ancient times, primitive people 
had used for places of safety and refuge. Also on many of 
the small hills and promontories could be seen round stone 
towers, two or three stories in height, entirely separated from 
any other ruins, and evidently of great antiquity. I was un- 
able to find out anything in regard to their history or use, but 
no doubt in the early troublesome days, they were both used 
as watch towers and fortifications. 
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After an enjoyable irip up the river, we arrived at the 
site of ancient Memphis, which to say the least was very dis- 
appointing. 

Before us lay a dieary sandy waste, scantily shaded here 
and there by palms; the ground covered with blocks of rudely 
trimmed granite, broken bricks and potsherds. No one would 
know from the general appearance of this region, that here 
once stood one of the largest and most renowned cities of an- 
cient times. Heaps of debris and crumbling walls of large 
sun-dried bricks of Nile mud, are all that now remain of the 
once famous city, and its many magnificent public buildings, 
palaces and temples. It is said that the buildings, which were 
made of hewn stone, were taken down many centuries ago, and 
the stones removed to ihc other side of the Nile, for the con- 
struction of the model n palaces. No doubt this old city and 
its crumbling ruins have been pillaged many times in past cen- 
turius before its many rich treasures and relics were exhausted 
and even now, I believe that systematic explorations and ex- 
cavations by trained experts would bring to light many objects 
of interest to the whole world. 

As we proceeded on our journey and passed through an- 
other palm-shaded village called Mit Rahineh, we arrived at 
the place where thcr colossal statue of Ramses II was dicover- 
ed. The enormous statue is still in its place, too heavy to be 
moved. It was cut out of solid granite, and has the well 
knowm Ramses features, with the helmet crown of upper and 
lower Egypt; and on various j)arts of the body, the royal car- 
touches. After another short ride we reached the shed cover- 
ing the second colossus of Ramses II, which is of great ^ize 
(42 feet in length), and lies upon its back, and can only be in- 
spected from a platform above, reached by a flight of wooden 
steps. This huge statue is of admirable workmanship and the 
features, which are of Semitic type are perfect, and as on the 
other statue, on various parts of the body are inscribed the 
royal cartouches, It was discovered in 1820, and presented to 
thj British museum, but it has never been removed owing to 
the extreme diflficuhyof trasportation. 

As we continue our way we notice many deep hollows in 
the ground, the remains of ancient foundations, and passing 
through these, cross through many long green fields cultivated 
and carefully irrigated by the natives. Then suddenly we see 
before us, and beyond the »vide-spreading yellow sands of the 
desert, the picturesque sloping tops of no less than eleven 
pyramids. On the left we see the two mud pyramids, the 
blunted pyramids and the great pyramid of the Dahshur group; 
and on the right, the eight pyramids which belong to the group 
of Sakkara, one of which is the great step pyramid of Unas. 
With this weird and inspiring scene before our eyes, after an 
hour's ride from the statue of Ramses, we reached the little 
native .village of Sakkara, where we are solicited at every step 
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by natives, to purchase scarab;e, trinkets and various small 
r, lies, which they claim to have found in the vicinity of the 
ruins. At first they demand exhorbitant prices, but as onc 
shnws an indifference, Ihcy lower their prices until they are 
quite cheap. It wasuot long before I had my pockets filled 
at a very small e.\penditure, and curiously enough, on compar- 
ing ihem with similar pieces in the Gizeh museum on my re 
turn to Cairo, I found that they were either genuine or such 
Kood imita:ions that one could not tell the difference between 
them. 

As we leave the village and pass oui through a fertile oasis, 
p.ist shady groves of palm trees and beautiful sycamores, in 
the shade of which stands a curious Arab tomb, we emerge 
into the bright sunshine again, and ascend a high plateau. 
W'c feel amply repaid for our hard climb, when we reach the 
top, for we see directly in front of us the wonderful Necropolis 
of Sakkara, which seems to cover the whole top of this enor- 
mous table land. It is exceedingly rich in sepulchral monu- 
ments of every kind, consisting of pyramids, and rock hewn 
caverns, containing tombs and sarcophagi, dating from both 
the early and later empires, and it is said that in past centur- 
ies, it has been a rich field for the Byzantine and the Khalifs 
in their search for treasure, and even in modern times, many 
strange and valuable discoveries have been made here. 

One thing which immediately attracted my attention, was 
the short time in which even the most recent excavations were 
covered over with sand by the wind. In the heavy storms the 
loose, light colored sand blows very easily across the high 
plateau, filling up all depressions and excavations and some- 
times piling up in huge drifts as one sometimes sees on the 
seashore, In one place where a recent excavation exposed 
the lateral view of the layers of drift, I spent sometime in 
studying the innumerable multi-colored drifts and layers of 
various periods of occupation; as also the many potsherds and 
broken bones, which protruded from the ledge. 

The outlines of the step pyramid, the tomb of the myth- 
ical king Zo'er, of the third dynasty, strike the eye at once, 
on account of its unusual shape, consisting of six huge steps, 
each one being just six times as high as a tall man. It contains 
many curious and complicated passage ways and chambers in 
its vast interior, many of them being made by treasure seekers 
long after the royal tombs had been closed. 

How remarkable it is that so many of these almost inac- 
cessible monuments of ancient times, have been systematically 
looted, even in the early centuries. Much enthusiasm and 
perseverance would be required to bore these long shafts and 
tunnels through so many hundred feet of solid stone. 

Some distance to the southwest, stands the Pyramid of 
King Unas, the tomb chamber of which was found in 1881, 
closed by three massive doors ot granite. Opening these with 
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much dificulty and expense, the explorers found three cham- 
bers in the interior, which contained many funeral inscriptions 
of great interest. In one of the chambers, the walls of which 
were of oriental alabaster and decorated with many mural 
paintings in bright colors, they found the huge granite sar- 
cophagus of the king. Passing these interesting pyramids, we 
continue our way up a rather steep promontory and arrive at 
Mariette's house where, on the broad covered terrace, with our 
appetites sharpened by our long ride, we ate our lunch, and 
divided what was left among the donkey boys and the many 
ravenous dogs which seemed to belong to the place. To 
this uninvit ing place, lonely and deserted except by a few dirty 
Arabs, and hungry dogs, Mariette, the famous French Egypt- 
ologist lived for many years. His name was first heard of in 
connection with the discovery of the Apis Tombs nearly fifty 
years ago, and for twenly-three years, until his death he held 
the position of Director of the Excavations in Egypt. 

The view from this house across the weird sandy wastes, 
with the many monuments and pyramids of centuries past, is 
one of the most wonderful in the world. Away in the distance 
can be seen the green, cultivated fields along the Nile, hemn)- 
ed in closely on both sides by tall green palms, and the whole 
surrounded as far as the eye can see by the interminable 
yellow sandy wastes of the desert. On goi.ng a short distance 
from Mariette's house we arrived at the curious Apis Tombs 
which we found to be long underground caverns hewn from 
solid rock, far below the sand covered surface of the desert. 
In these dark, mysterious looking chambers, at various periods 
in the history of ancient Egypt, the Sacred Bulls of Apis were 
interred with much ceremony and granduer. Near the 
entrance were found some three hundred inscriptions, from 
which we learn that the sacred Apis were interred in different 
ways at different periods, the earliest dating from the i8th 
dynasty, and the last to the time of the Ptolemies. The tombs 
of the later period were more carefully constructed, but the 
earlier ones nave long since been filled up with sand and are 
now inaccessible. As we descended into the dark musty- 
smelling entrance way, and lighted our candles, we noticed 
with surprise that the temperature was considerably warmer in 
these dark underground chambers than on the surface of the 
sandy desert, probably caused by the granite rock holding 
the warm heat of summer. The long rock hewn cavern 
measured about three hundred and eighty yards in length, and 
was but a small portion of the whole series of subterran- 
ean tombs. The ceilings were so high and the passages so 
wide, that we could not see the ends by the dim lights of our 
candles. 

At intervals along each side of the main passage or tun- 
nel, were the deeply cut side chambers, with vaulted ceilings, 
each one containing a huge sarcophagus in which the Apis. 
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mummy was deposited. Twenty-four of Ifiesc monster coffins 
still remain in their places, each one cut from a block of red 
or black polished granite weighing about sixty- five tons each. 

When Mariette discovered these tombs, all of them had 
been emptied of their contents by treasure seekers, except 
two. (Inly three of them bear inscriptions telling the names 
of the kings by whom they were erected. These huge sar- 
cophagi, which can only be entered from the top by means of 
a ladder, are of such great size, that I wondered how they 
could have betn carried through the long narrow passage 
ways, but a few feet higher and wider than the stones them- 
selves. 

One was left in the passage way. blocking the ertire space. 
It «as no doubt stopped in transition. These dark, myster- 
ious-looking caserns with their strange tombs and curious sar- 
cophai^i. impressed me greatly, and as I wandered through the 
long winding passage ways, and examined the many strange 
burial pla'^es the memories of the catacombs, under Rome, 
Paris and Zacalecas, dw indled into insignificance. 

Upon returning to the entrance and ascending to the level 
of the desert, the bright glare of the sun on the yellow sandy 
wastes daziled our eyes, yet we noticed a pre^eptible change 
to a much cooler temperature on the surface to that of the 
rock hewn caverns bi low. Mounting our donkeys and pro- 
cee Jing to the northeast, passing over an old street of tombs, 
now almost entirely covered by drifts of sand we reached the 
remarkable mastaba of Ti. It is a rectangular mausoleum of 
solid masonry somewhat resembling a low truncated pyramid, 
and veiy little of the exterior is now visible. This mastaba, 
like the others on this pUteau, which we were not able to enter 
on account of their being entirely covered up by sand, contains 
in the first chambers, colored bas rtliefi* of the members of the 
deceased family, together with some short, simple inscriptions 
peculiar to that period, desctibtngtlie dign ties of the deceased 
and the offerings presented in hi. honur, In the other cham- 
bers interesting ioscriptions arc found, such as lists of offer- 
ings at various seasons and festivals; and elaborate represen- 
tations of the deceased's fa\'orite pursuits and of his most 
valuable posessions. As we entered these gloomy chambers 
far underneath the surface of the sandy desert and examined 
by the dim light of our candles, thtjse remarkable inscriptions 
and colored bas reliefs, it was difficult to realize how they 
could have accomplished such accurate and perfect work as 
this, so many centuries ago. Elaborate scenes such as bird- 
catching, fishing, the vintage, glass blowing, carpentering and 
ship building, gold washing, papyrus making, and writing are 
depicted with great care and accuracy, perfectly illustrating 
the manners and customs whieh were, no doubt, in vogue, dur- 
ing this early slage of the civilization of man. 
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The probable development and origin of these strange 
tombs is of interest. Egyptians who were renowned and of 
great wealth, generaly began early in their lives to plan their 
tombs, to make them worthy of their social status, and the 
longer they lived and the more powerful and wealthy they be- 
came, the more elaborate were their tombs. The rock hewn 
structures were generally completed during the life-time, and 
then the work of the draughtsman and decorator began, the 
smooth stone wall being divided up into squares and sections 
witd red chalk, with pictures and hieroglyphs, which were to 
be cut into relief by the stone mason, and last of all, decorated 
In colors by the painter. When the proprietor of the tomb 
died, his remains were deposited in the tomb at once, and the 
task of decorating ceased, whether finished or not. Many 
delicately cut and colored bas reliefs may be seen in close 
proxmity to rude designs and tracings in red chalk, showing 
that the work had been abruptly stopped. I c»:uld not help 
but admire the skill and ingenuity with which these roarv-elous 
records and strange heiroglyphic inscriptions were executed. 
The outlines and edges are sharp and distinct, while the char- 
acters and pictures are made in delicate and fine bas relief, 
with the projecting parts and decorations subdued and har- 
monious in every minute detail. The designs are symmetrical 
and pleasing to the eye; the representations are carefully 
drawn and faithfully executed, and the hieroglyphic texts are 
perfect in the regularity and uniformity of their strange char- 
acters. 

Besides those mentioned above there are many other in- 
teresting tombs and ruins on this remarkable plateau, but un- 
fortunately they are almost all now covered with the drifting 
sand. 

Warned by the setting sun, and reminded of our two 
hours* ride across the desert, and long trip on the Nile back to 
Cairo, we were reluctantly compelled to turn our faces home- 
wards, after having greatly enjoyed, but only superficially ex- 
amined one of the richest fields for archaeological investigation 
in all Egypt, if not in all the world. 



THE BERNICK FAUAHl BISHOP MUSEUM. 

BY FREDERICK STARH. 

Ill a westerD suburb of Honolulu, stands the handsome 
building of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polyne- 
sian Ethnology and Natural History, It was established in 
i8Sg, by Charles R. Bishop, in memory of his wife, the Princess 
Pauahi. The gray basalt of which the museum is built, was 
quarried in the immediate neighborhood; the koa-wood. with 
which the interior is finished, is from Maui. The buildng is 
tastefully surrounded with flowering shrubs and palms. 

The Princess Bernice Pauahi was the last of the Kan e- 
hamehas. To her descended theroyal ornaments and insignia 
of that famous line of rulers. These and other products of 
native industry, which she owned, form the nucleus about 
which has gathered one of the most interesting eihn graphic 
museums in the world. The Director of the museum is W. F. 
Brigham, who.se practical interest in Hawaiian science, as 
shown in printed results, dates back more than forty years. 
He has been a wide traveler and close observer in many lands 
and is perhops best known to the American public by his bjok, 
Guatemala; the Land of the Quetzal. 

The plans for the museum include Polynesian Natur.if 
History as well as Ethnology. There are, already, consider- 
able collections in Zoology, Botany and Geology. "Island 
life" i* ever especially interesting and that of Hawaii is no 
exception. The insects and land shells pariicularly pic-ient 
impel tant problems for the student of variation and geograjjhic- 
al distribuiion. The Hawaiian group consists of vol.anic 
islands and presents no great range of geological phenomena. 
But within lis limited range, pre remarkable and intereting 
deve'opments. Nowhere can the problems of volcanic action 
be studied in a grander exhibiiiori. Nowhere are there more 
interesting phcn-'mena of lava flow, varieties of lava, ini bided 
minerals, etc. While land life and geological structure nl the 
islands arc of unu-jual intere-t, the marine life— along sh.n--, in 
the reefs, and in ihe open sea— i-s abundant and characti i istic- 
ally tropical. Thus in Natural History'^here is an abun.lant 
material upi>n which ihe museum may draw. 

Bur, it is in Polynesian Ethnology that this museu n will 
ever surpass, No population of iheworld is a greater famnte 
with the tthnogra-ihtr than ihe Ptlynesians. Their physcal 
type was superb; ih-ir in telleclual power high; their habii- and 
customs^ — representing the highest point in ihe culture ■ tage 
of barbarism — were most interesting: iheir arts were rcna'K- 
ably developed in beauty and technical skill ; their rcPgion, a 
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true polylhfism. had attained ihe stage which is perhaps ihe 
mrist interesting to the student of comparative religions; their 
social organ iza I ion, highly complex, and their goverment, de- 
served careful study; their traditions and legends wereootably 
developed: difficult, but important, problems are presented in 
the question of their origin and in their migrations. This race, 
so interesting in many ways, is disappearing. How appropri- 
ate that a great museum, devoted to representing it, should be 
located within its own area. 

In iSg2 Mr. Brigham prepared a preliminary catalogue of 
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the museum. The object of its publication was to show just 
what the museum contained and thus to indicate its needs. 
The catalogue wa^ in five parts, of which only three here con- 
cern us. They are. ist, Kahilis, Feather Ornaments, Mats and 
Kapas; 2nd, Household Implements, Tools, Amusements, etc.; 
3rd, Objects from other parts of Polynesia and from Melanesia 
ami Australia. 

As is natural, the museum is much richer in objects t om 
Hawaii, than in those from other parts of Polynesia. Its 
Hawaiian series is probably the most representative and var- 
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ltd of any in the world. It is true Ihat there are lines of beau 
tiful and characteristic products, which arc but inadequatel> 
represented, and masterpieces in which may be seen in other 
museums. Bui such lines are few and. to offset them, there 
are types which are almost to be seen nowhere else than here 
Thus the astonishing kahilis, or feather standards, occur here 
in numbers. I'orty-five of the royal kahilis, varying in color 
and siie, but of the largest size arc among the treasure's of the 
collection. There arc more than sixty of the smaller sizes 
used as badges by lesser chiefs or as fly flaps, but such may be 
also seen in other museums. 
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THE UF-KNltK I'.MIAHl BISilOP Mb-SKUM. HONOLULU, H. 1. 

The museum publishes two series of papers— octavo Occa- 
sional Papers, and quarto Memoirs So far one number of the 
former aud two of the latter have appeared. In the first 
number of the Occasional Papers Director Brigham presents 

he report of a journey around the world, made by him in 1896 
The object of the expedition was the examination of the great 
ethnographic museums in order to locate Pulynsian — and. 
especially Hawaiian— objects of interest. The report is well 

llustrated and may be considered a guide-manual of the world, 

or the student of Polynesian ethnography. 

The first Memoir is a magnificent work dealing with Ha- 
waiian Feather Work. It is written by Mr. Brigham. In it 
are described Kahilis, feather robes, neck-rings and helmets 

or which Hawaii has been famous ever since the days of 
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Captain Cook. The specimens in the museum at HonolnJu 
are described and illustrated; so are the finer specimens which 
are in foreign museums. The Memoir is practically a full pre- 
sentation of all the better examples of Hawaiian feather work 
known. Some cf the illustratiods are in the natural brillidnt 
colors. Mr Biigha»n discusses the method of manufacture of 
these beautiful objects and describes and illustrates the spe- 
ies of birds from which the feathers were obtained. 

A second Memoir has appeared but has not yet come to 
hand. It is An Index to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Some idea of its scope can be gained by the statement th'<t 
some three thousand names are given and that it contains 
twenty four maps. The essential information regarding each 
island is briefly presented. The work will have great value 
to ethnologists and geographers. 

Among many interesting plans, which Mr. Bri^ham has in 
view for the museum, two seem to us of especial interest. 
He proposes to prepare a series of life masks and bust por- 
traits of Hawaiians from the best living representatives of the 
race. He also proposes to have an accurate reproduction 
made of one of the ancient heiaus. or temples, which were 
formerly so numerous over the islands, but which to-day have 
almost disappeared. 

The Princess Pauahi was, according to all accounts, a lovely 
and accomplished character. She left her estate for founding 
schools for youth of the Hawaiian race. The museum erected 
to her memory, is located upon the grounds belonging to 
these schools. In the entrance hall of the museum is a me- 
morial inscription— **Bernice Pauahi Bishop: a bright light 
among her pcop'e, her usefulness survives her mortal life." 




PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 



V. THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME MANILA, 

liV ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

To some students of geography the history and etymology 
of place-names are of innnite interest, and constitute one of 
the most attractive departments of the science. The attention 
of the world has recently been drawn so remarkably to the 
East India nArchipelago that a note on the name of the chief 
city of the Philippines may be of interest here. As is well 
known, Manila, formerly and incorrectly, spelt Manilla, as a 
Spanish city, dales from the foundation by Lega/.pi in 1571, 
or half a century after the discovery of Magellan. But long 
before that time the name was applied to a certain poriion of 
the country about what is now called the Bay of Manila, and 
Sultans of Manilla are often mentioned in the old Spanish 
records. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the name is 
of Filipino origin, and its etymology must be sought out in 
the native longues of the country. 

In his rather uncritical essav "El Sanscrit© en la lengua 
Tagalog" (Paris, 1887), Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera has the 
following paragraph (p. 40): "NILA, una Rubiacca, ixora 
Manila, Bl. Sans, nila, indigofera tincotrea, Papilonacea.s. A 
la presencia de este arbol es debido el nombte de la capital 
de Filipinas, Manila, "que tiene Ni'a." Es unacostumbre muy 
comunen los pueblos de raza malaya, dar a sus poblacionei el 
nombre de algun arbol ijue crezco con abundancia 6 que se 
aracterice, al contrario, por la rareza dc sa especie En Fil- 
ipinas, e jemplos dc este genero son numerosisimos. 

According to this etymology, which seems the correct one, 
Manda is derived from nila, thi: name of the indigo-tree of the 
East Indies, (indigofera linciorca), and the prefix ma, the 
whole word signifying "place of nila," "where there are Indigo 
trees. 

Ma- is a very important prefix in the Tagal language, and 
one of its chief functions is to indicate "abundance" of whiit 
the root word to which it is attached signifies. Thus Manilt 
really means "abounding in indigo-trees. Nila, however does 
not seem to be a native Tagal or Malay word, but is a loan- 
word from Sanskrit, one of the many evidences of the influ- 
ence of continental India on the Archipelago, From the San- 
skiit nili, "indigo" nila, '"dark blue," the nations of the Occi- 
dent have borrowed more than one word. From Sanskrit. 
through the Arabic annil (al-nil, i, e, "the nil"), with the hel]» 
Persian, came the Portuguese anil (Spanish aflii), whence 
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French anil and English anil, **indigo-tree/' "indigo dye," 
The last according to the '^Oxford Dictionary," appears as 
early as 1581 (**a nele, alias blew Inde"). A derivative of anil 
is anjline, which, in the term **analine dyes" his become 
famous all over the globe. So Etymologicallv, this creation 
of the chemist and the metropolis of the Plilipines are very 
closely related. 



Bditorial THlotes. 

THE PORTRAIT VASKS OF ECUADOR. 

Tne Field Columbian Museum has recently issued a publi- 
cation which describes the explorations made by Mr. G. A. 
Djrsey several years ago in Ecuador. There was found here 
at varying depths a large number of relics, but the most in- 
teresting were found at a depth of twenty to twenty-one feet. 
Now the supposition is that they had fallen from the service 
and had by some means been covered up. Among the relics 
found at this depth, were silver, bronze and stone images, 
earthenware vessels, some of them very beautiful, squared 
stones with lines and concentric circles inscribed upon them, 
in a great variety of figures, perforated stones, rectangular 
stones with the human face engraved upon them, perforated 
stone heads, stones with the human head engraved upon them, 
beads of turquois and lapis lazuli and agalmatolite, stnoe im- 
ages, stonemetates, a large number of pottery images, some of 
them representing seated figures, other images holding clubs. 
birJs, small jars, others with conventionalized serpents around 
the head, the majority of them fragments, the heads alone be- 
ing left. These however are very inteiesting on account of 
their striking resemblance to human faces, but faces totalyun^ 
like those of the American Indians. A few of the faces have 
striking resemblance to the Malays, but many of them are ap- 
parently portraits of some unknown people or race which had 
features totaly unlike the Malays, and still more unlike the 
Mongolians or the American Indians. Possibly the term Am- 
erind might include them, for this is supposed to include every- 
thing found in America. There are Negro faces in the portraits 
and there are also faces resembling Anglo-Saxons, others 
would answer well for ancient Greek types — a most remark- 
able series and all dug out of the same hole in Ecuador. The 
supposition of the writer, Mr. Dorsey, is that these various 
relics were left either by those who resorted to the island for 
the purpose of offering sacrifices or by some stray party from 
the C(^nquering bands of Inca warriors, who, previous to the 
Spanish conquest of South America, had extended their oper- 
ations north of Peru. Cieza de Leon says "The natives say 
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that in the time af their anccstnts, there was a temple or Huaca 
where they also worshiped their gods and performed sacrifices, 
Around tht- temple they had quantities of, gold, silver and 
other valuable things, such as woolen cloths and jewels, which 
had been offered up at different times. 



THE DIVERSITY OF ORIGIN AND PEOPLING OF AMEHICA. 



A paper read by W.J. McGec, the acting chief of ihi; 
Bureau of Ethnology, alt he meeting of the Am. Ass. at Denver, 
August 34th. advanced the theorj^ that there was a diversity 
of oiigin 10 ihe human race, each continent having had its 
own scpaiate hi>toiy. The theory was discussed in section H, 
which IS dtvotcd lu anthropology but did not *ind acceptance. 
The newspapers repurted that the wiiter had rejected the 
biblical account of the first pa r and placed it among the 
myths and fables of early times and that the section endorsed 
the position. We arc informed by one who attended and took 
part in the dicussion that this is not true. The majority of 
the section took ground against ti.e theory of diversity, and 
held to the position which is advocated by all of the Europe- 
an archi-eologisls including Darwin, Haeckel. Qualiefages, 
Haddon, Keane, I'ceschcl and Topirards that the race is one. 
Darwin and Haeckel connect the Simian series with a type 
represented by the Lemuridae. Haeckel admits theexisten^e 
of a Pithecoid man but also admit four unknown inteimediate 
groups beineen marsupials and man. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to the divrrsity of origin manifested by the biologists 
and ethnologists, though Quatrefages says that America re- 
ceived its population from Europe and Asia before the dis- 
covery and that the peopling of America may be traced to an 
earlier period than that of Polyntsia but is much more recent 
than that of the old world. One good result will follow this 
startling theory advanced by Dr. Mc Gee. The ethnologists 
of this country will re-examine their own position and per- 
haps will come to the conclusion that there were successive 
races which migrated to this continent and there was contact 
between the continents in different pariods. Quatrefages 
says "that the bible agrees with classical mythology and that 
all traditions point to a period when human knowledge was 
very smalt." The first men who peopled the center of human 
appearance mu*t at first have differed from each otheronly in 
individual features. At their begining and during an indef- 
inite lapse of time, mankind could only have been homogen- 
ous, as is every animal and vegetable species which is restrict- 
the earth has had no actual autochthones cut has only been 
peorled by "calonists," 
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This discussion brings up afresh the question of the peo- 
pling of America. The discoveries which have been made by 
various explorers in different parts of the continent show that 
there must have been different races on the continent before 
the discovery. This is hinted at by those who have explored 
the mounds and noticed the difference in the skulls as well as 
the art products. The examintaion of the symbols in Central 
America as compared with those found in Southern Asia 
would suggest that there was then an intruded 'cultus which 
differed from that of the native and give evidence of contact 
with New Zealand in pre-Columbian times. The most conclu- 
sive evidence is that which is furnished by the examination of 
the portrait vases, found scattered over the continent. No 
one can look at these portraits without recognizing Malay 
faces, and at the same time noticing^ features and head orna- 
ments which are very different from the Malays and which 
remind us of the best type of Asiatic faces; in fact they 
resemble Aryan faces more than they do Malays or Mongol- 
ians and yet they differ from them. It will be acknowledged 
by all that on the northwest coast there are carved columns 
which resemble those in New Zealand. If one will go through 
the Field Museum in Chicago he will find a carved post in the 
New Zealand room which is identical with others from Alaska 
the very same face and head dress and symbols which pre- 
sent most striking and startling resemblances. 



THE ROMAN AQUEDUCTS. 

The earliest of the Roman aqueducts was that which 
belonged to the Republican era. It was not only fc)uilt of 
the most carefully cut blocks of stone but consisted of a 
series of piers and arches, designed with the utmost regard 
for symmetry and proportion, it was relieved by project- 
ing string courses, where these were required to break the 
monotony of the Surface and to give finish and character 
to the design, and was embelished at intervals with carv- 
ed mouldings. Later, under the empire, we find the {battrrns 
wrought in stones of different colors to adorn the arcnes and 
the side of the water conduit, and mouldings made by allow- 
ing courses of brick to project and cutting them into a desired 
form. In short, the architecture of the best Roman period 
can be well studied from an examination of the aqueducts 
alone. Here we may study the dry, cut stonework which 
characterized the republican period; the concrete faced with 
stone or brick of the Empire or design as illustrated in the 
proportions of mass and space, and in the enrichment of build- 
[tifis bv means of the studied disposition of materials. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The aqueducts of the Romans miy be divided into three 
general groups, nccordin^ lo the ma'erials of which they are 
constructed. This claasificitioii is the more convenJen; in 
that it conforms very nearly to their chronological arrange- 
ment. The earliest of these monuments that show any archi- 
tectural character was built entirely of cut stone, laid dry in 
regular courses. It belongs to Republic times, having been 
begun 144 B. C. and finished very soon thereafter. During 
the early Empire the Romans continued to employ tufa and 
peperino, cut and laid In a similar manner, though with rather 
less care and precision. The greatest of all the Roman aque- 
ducts was so constructed under the Emperor Claudius. But 
even under Augustus it had become the custom to build the 
smaller aqueducts, and those in the prnvin'-es faced with a 
revetment of slone laid in courses or i'l th:; form of opus retic- 




ulatum. Some of the most beautiful specimens of aqueduct 
architecture were thus constructed. But this custom did not 
obtain for any great length of time. Under Nero the first and 
finest of the brick faced aqueducts was built. This period is 
well known as the best of brickwork. From this time aque- 
ducts, in Italy at least, seem to have been made invariably 
with brick facing, and all the repairs on the older aqueducts 
were carried out in brick, down to the reign of Alexander 
Severus, under whom the last of the aqueducts was ereced. 
It will thus be seen that the periods of classification overlap 
slightly, whether wc make the division purely chronological 
or according as the aqueducts were constructed of freestone, 
of concrete faced with reticulated work, or of concrete and 
brick. 
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THE, NEW AND THE OLD RACE. 

The question as to the race relation of the Nile valley to 
tha*: in Babylonia has entered a new phase, for the view is 
held, first, that the course of the primitive civilization of 
Egypt was influenced by that of ancient Libya; second, that a 
strong Libyan element entered into ihe composition of the 
Egyptian people. Still there are elements which are derived 
from non-^^ib/an sources; some from Cyprus, via. Carthage, 
some from Iberian origin, pos iibly, some from the Berber race. 
(The cephalic index forbids the identification of the pre-historic 
Egyptians wiih the Berbers.) There are remarkable serits of 
paralells both in form and ornament in the early bronze age 
potttry of* Sicily. All this indicate-i that they came from 
the north, but the Hyksos kings came from the east and per- 
haps were allied 'o the Phoenicians. Dr. A H. Sayce says in 
the last number of the **Journal of Biblical Archaeology," part 
111, that the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was due to the same 
movement as that which brought about the conquest of Baby- 
lonia, by the Soulh Arabian dynasty, and that relations then 
existed between Babylonia and Egypt, but the Phoenicians 
asserted that they had migrated at an earlier period. Thus we 
are able to carry back the history of Egypt into the 
prehistoric period, but find that the Turanian race of Chaldea 
preceded the Libyan race of Egypt, in other words the Old 
Race, dated seven thousand years B. C, the date of the 
New Race in Flgypt. being unknown. 



ARE SAVAGES MORK CONTENTED THAN CIVILIZED PEOPLE. 

The International Monthly for September, 1901; con- 
tains an article on the "Laughter of Savages," by James 
Scully, and another on the "Bases of Chmese Society," 
by F. VV. Williams. Itappeirs that the savages in America 
were celebrated for sport, and for domestic enjoyment 
and natural affection, as contradictory as it may seem. 
It is true also, that notwithstanding the squalidness of village 
life in China, cheerfulness and content, are universal charac- 
teristics of the common people. There is a common cause to 
both of these facts, which is to be found in the social organi- 
zation, as the village life of the savages brought in a common 
source of supply and a universal kinship, and the village life of 
the Chinese brought in a similar kinship, though it c nsistcd 
in ancestor worship and the feeling that the nation was only 
one great family. There is probably less selfishness and 
more kindness among these lower races on this account, as 
the law of kinship is universal and has a wonderful effect in 
relieving care and the strain of life. 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ON ANCIENT ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 



There is one peculiarity about ancient art and architecture 
which is gradually disappearing from the modern works, 
namely the all-perva>ive influence of religion. This is mani- 
fested by the coins, for the earliest coins are all stamped with 
symbols which came from the religion that prevailed. It is 
also manifested by lhe*pecimensof early pottery. Schliemann 
speatcs of this in his Troja. for nearly all the fragments of 
pottery which he took from the lowest strata were covered 
with symbols of some kind, representing human altars, fire 
symbols, and not a few representing human eyes, some of them 
having the conventional form of dotted cr<cles, others lozenge 
shaped eyes with eyebrows above Iheni. There are also many 
specimens of sculptured art which have come down to us from 
the earliest times. The so-called cylinders which have been 
exhumed from the depths of the pyramids at Nippur as well 
as from the ruins of ancient Ninevah are good instances of 
these. These cylinders are covered wilh figures of animals 
and human forms, representing the mythoJjgic creatures such 
as Tiamat the monster, also serpent-* which remind us of the 
story of the serpent in Edm. Other cylinders have the 
5gures of oxen with human forms near ihem; these represent 
the change of religious sentiment as well as the change in 
social condition. 

it is, howevtir, in architecture that we hnd the influence of 
religionthe most conspicuous. Herethe very structureswhich 
have come down to us from the earliest periods, were erected 
under the influence of religion, some of them being sacred to 
the sun, and to the heavenly bodies and used for the abodes 
of the priests as well as for the palaces of Kings, the two 
offices having been in the early time combined in one. The 
pyramids should be mentioned in this connection, for these 
were also erected under the influence of religion. They were, 
to be sure, erected by the various despots and kings and were 
designed as their monuments, yet it wa.s a religious concep- 
tion which led to their erection, inasmuch as it was the com- 
mon belief that the body must be preserved if the soul was to 
live after death. 
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We shall find it profitable, then, to take up the various 
specimens of architecture which have come down to us from 
ancient times, and ste how thoroughly they were influenced 
by religion, for in doing so, we shall find that the history of 
religion as well as the history of architecture is contained in 
them. To illustrate, if we take such fam'liir objects as the 
Sphinx, the statue of Memnon found in Egypt, the human- 
headed bulls and other sculptured forms found in Babylonia, 
and from these pass on to the various statues and idols pre- 
valent in India, we shall find that the fashion of sculpturing 
images in the shape ot animals «vhich bore human semblances 
was adopted at a very early date, and preserved in a modified 
form the totem system or in other words, animal worship 
which was the earliest form of religion. This fashion prevailed 
in India, in Babylonia, in China, and in Egypt, but ultimately 
gave way to the fashion of erecting portrait statues of Bhudda 
in the former countries, and portraits of Kings in Egypt. 

The fashion also of orientating the pyramids appeared in 
nearly all of these countries, showing that sun worship was 
common at a very early period. This became so strong that 
the temples of Egypt were, according to Norman Lockyer's 
o])inion, transfoi med into elaborate and magnificent telescopes 
designed to catch the raws of the northern star at the time 
of the solstice while the many-stories of the pyramids of Baby- 
lonia were consecrated to the different planets and had colors 
which were sacred to the planets. By this means, the age of 
the pyramids has been ascertained. The orientation of the 
Egyptian pyramids is another remarkable quality. East 
and west orientation is remarkable in the pyramid of Gizeh. 
Norman Lockyer says: 

"We are justified from what is known regarding the rise of the Nile 
as dominating and detlning the commencement of the Egyptian year, at 
the solstice in concluding thai other ancient peoples would act in the same 
way. \Vhat the valley of the Nile was to Egypt, those ot the Tigris and 
Euphrates were to the liabylonian Emphire." 

He abo says of the Habylonian Pyramids: *'It is well known 
that from the very earliest times, pyramidal structures called zig- 
gurats, one hundred and fifty feet high, were erected at each 
important city. There was, undoubtedly, an equinox- worshiping, 
pyramid-building race, existing in Babylonia at the time the 
Egyptian pyramids were built." 

He maintains also that the /iggurats of Babylonia were 
really observatories, consecrated to Sun-worship, but were 
used also for calendars, and the study of the equinoxes and of 
the solstitial-rising rivers. "We find ourselves, then, in the pres- 
ence of the worship of the sun and stars in the ecliptic constella- 
tions in Egypt during pyramid times, and in constellations 
connected with the Equinox; for if we are right about the 
Pleiades and Antares, these are the stars which heralded the 
sunrise at the vernal and autumnal Equinox respectively, 
when the sun was in Taurus and Scorpio." 
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I. Images were signs ot animal worship, and ancesio 
worship, and were very common throughout the globe 
at a certain stage of development. Animal images are 
found in Phcenicia. Babylonia. India. China, and in Noith 
America, and were probably survivals ot Totemism. Human 
images are also common in the same countries and show tha 
anceslor-worship was the successor of Totemism. The fac 
that such images are found in the east issignificant, for Totem 
ism was common in Arabia, and is to this day. 

Every one is familiar with the sphinx of E^^ypt. This 
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PALACi; IN NINEVAH. 

n image of a lion which is cut out of the rock, but has 

uman head and face. 

Pbere are images in Ninevah (see cut), which were 

nected with palaces and temples. There were known in 

rpt, statues which were hewu out of the rock and were 

~ed before the grotto temples. 

rhe most famous of these is the rock-hewn temple at 
u-Simbel; this temple is seen in the plate. On its facade 
four colossal figures of Rameses II. represented as 
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seated, sculptured out of solid rock, two on each side of 
the doorway. These are said to be the largest statues 
in Egypt. They measured from the sole of the feet to the 
top of the head, sixty five feet. Over the entrance tc the 
temple is carved in relief, the figure of the god Ra. The 
principal hall in the great temple is lined with statues of 
the g<Mls, also cart-ed out of the rock. These statues belong 
to a comparatively late j»eriod. but are the survivals of 
such statues as were common in a very early period. Taken 
along with the Sphinx and the statues of Memnon, they 
show the progress of sculpiure and of staiuarj', ihe seated 
figure being specially significani. 

The imaees are siigge-ti\ t- o( kingly paw er, and may be 
regarded as por- 
traits, but there ate 
others which repre- 
sent the divinities. 

Rebersaysinhis 
History of Ancient 
Art: 

Far more important 
than these arc ihc pmiio 
temples DiAbou-bimbcl, 
in uie vicinity of the 
second cataract, where 
the porUls are also cut 
Khollv from ihe rock, 
llie latter of the two 
even attempts to ap- 
proach as well as pos- 
sible, the enormous 
pv'ons ol the great 
Tbeban temples. 

To this end the 
gentle inclinaticn of the 

the talus angle of the 
■ Kgyptiao walls and 

fiOCK-CUT TOMB OF DAKIUS.' pylJis. and the com ce 

aboYc, of toundlel and acotia, was worked from the rock. Four such 
colossal silting ti^ures, as are often placed before the pylons, were also cut 
from the cliff— ah effective omameot and an economv oF labor thus being 
secured. The representation of the portal between two pylons vras f;ive& 
up; llie whole Ironl (oimed one wall in which the entrance-door was cut 
without further decoration. 

2. The combination of animal figures with columns, cor- 
nices, and courts is to be noticed. The most interesting speci- 
mens of these are found in Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. 

We have not space to describe the individual speci- 
mens, but will merely refer to the cuts to show how reli- 
gious symbols were mingled with various architectural devices. 
exactly as was the case in America in prehistoric limes. 
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jures were often used in the capilals abi 
columns, and were far nr^re numerous than the conventional 
forms whicU bear the ntmes ol Doric. Ionic, and Corinthian 
capitals. The double-headed ox or lion was used by the 
BaSyloniani and Persians as the ornaments for the capitals. 
This gavf as dislinctive a st\ le to their architeclare as the lotus 
bud and flower did to the Egyptian, and the acanthus leaf did 
to the Corinthian, and the human heads did to the Hindu. 

Animal figures were not confined to columns, for through- 
out iho easl, animal figures with human heads, and human 
figures with animal and bird heads, arc often placed near the 
entrances to the palaces, and temples, and somelimes in front 
of the tombs. Specimens of these may be seen at the tomb of 
Amrith. where a lion's head and forepaws project from each 
side of the tope or tomb. In the rock-cut tomb of Darius and 
in the palace of Persepnlis, we see the horned and double- 
headed lion or 
ox serving as a 
capital to the 
columns; a* in 
the Propyliea oi 
Xerxes at Persi- 
polis. we see th ■ 
human-headc' -, 
and winger 
bulls, giiardin; 
the doorway t- 
the palace. Re 
ber thinks thn' 
winged bulls 
were the same 

as the cherubim palace at peksepolis. 

as they have the human head, the body of an ox or lion, and 
the wings of an eagle. They are certainly very imposing and 
h-id the effect of impressing every one with a sense of awe. 
They remind us of the carved panthers in New Mexico, and 
the carved serpents which guarded the stairways leading lo the 
shrines and temples in Central America. There were also at 
Nimriid "tallies "f kings wiih an altar in front of each. 

There arc. al-o, shrines and tombs in Manchuria, which 
are guarded i}y a double line of animal figures, all of which are 
cut out of the rock. These figures represent a great variety 
of animals, among which the t-lephant is conspicuous, all of 
them gigantic in size and so impressive that even the ordinary 
traveler stops, and is held in awe before he proceeds lo the 
shrine. The same impression is made by the lion figures which 
are so common in Persia. These figures arc placed over tombs 
and seem to be guarding them from intrusion. Some of these 
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1 'ic acropolis were 
.nbs. pa'aces and 
niplts. The acro- 
lis at Athens is 
: II known, but 
I t ,ere is a rock-cut 
I i- rtrcss near Smyr- 
which i s 
f'>und an acropolis 
w :!h posts of obser- 
vation, gaiewa\s, 
a ni^ht of tweniy- 
l^iur steps, cut out 
of the solid rock, an 
underground gate- 
way, with parapets, 
tiroovcs, terrtces, 
nliurs. A similiracio- 
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by thrill to haM- been an imitation of the dr.ipery and the tent 
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cloth which was made by the needle, and other portions repre- 
sent the wooden framework. 

The tomb of Midas is, however, no more interesting than 
many others found in Phrygia, Lydia and the regions adjoin- 
ing. Here there are tombs cut oiH of the rock, in front of 
which are columns built after a pattern with fine gable-ends, 
arches over the doorways built with sloping jambs, and a sun- 
symbol over the door-way, as at Ayazeen. Other tombs exhibit 
columns with capital, resembling the Corinlhian, others with a 
porch in front of the chamber, and heavy Doric columns in 
front of the porch. The doors of the tomb are back of the 
porch. Most interesting are those hewn out of the solid rock, 
m front of which is a peculiar sculptured ornament which re- 
presents ihe tree or the column with a lion on either side, 
resembling ihe gate at Mycena;. The thought has been 
advanced that the lions which in Babylonia guarded the portals 
of the palace, and were a support to the throne, are here watch- 
ing over the last abode of the prince or grandee exactly as 
they do over the tomb or treasure-house at Mycenie. 

" In Phrygia, the house which served as a model was wholly 
enclosed in masses oftimber pinned to suppoiting beams. The 
ornamentation was in imitation of the sumptuous webs, for 
which the country had been celebrated, where they served as 
floor and wall covering, and as drapery for divans_, In other 
tombs were strips which serve to divide the walls of the cham- 
bers into panels. Some thirty centuries have elapsed since 
the tombs were erected, in the course of which all that goes to 
make up the habiis and customs of the people, has changed 
many a time, nevertheless the traveler is startled by resem- 
blances, impressive as they are curious. That which charact- 
erizes the monuments is the vision of two distinct sets of de- 
vices, the one sugge-ted by wooden shapes, the other by pat- 
terns familiar to the weaver and embroiderer. Nowhere out- 
side of Egypt have ever met in so intimate a blending two 
categories of tokens. Particularly interesting is the oppor- 
tunity of stuaying the history of architecture, furnished by the 
tombs. Side by side wiih elements sprung from local habits 
and indigenous industries are others that may be viewed in 
the light ipf importations, tran'^mitted to the Phrygians through 
their neighbors of Cappadocia. It was or.ental art which gave 
them the idea of setting up animal hguies at-the portals of 
palaces, of which the shapele-s, unwieldy ram is the exam|jle. 
and the lions which are called rampant or passant separated 
by a vase, a tree or some other object." 

5. The presence of temples, shrines and monasteries 
within the rock-cut caves is another point of great interest. 

The best specimens of ihe-e structures are found in 
India. They are not as old as those in Egypt, Syria, Lycia or 
Persia, but ire very interesting, inasmuch as ihey show the pro- 
gress of architecture in that region, and at the same time, iUr~ 
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Irate the influence of religion upon architecture. The Hindus 
were divided into two or three stocks or races, the Dravidics 
being the tarlier, the Aiyans or I ndo- Europeans the later. 
The religions which prevailed had great influence over archi- 
tecture, as the Brahmans, the Jainas, the Buddhists, each had 
their own style and method of construction. The most of the 
rock-cut structures, so far as we can learn, date from the days 
of Buddha, who lived not earlier than 6oo B. C. 

FiT^jusson has divided these into two or three classes 
according to geographical lines, those in Eastern India form- 
ing one class, those in Western India another, and those in 
Southern India, which were erected by the Dravidics, a third. 

India is covered, from north to south, with buildings of all 
agts, from the first introduction of stnnc ari hitccture in Ihe 
third century down, all marked with 
ethnographic peculiarities, The order 
of succession is as follows; First, the 
Buddhist stupas and topes; second, 
ornamental rails before trees; third, 
shrines and dagobas in the Deccan; 
fourth, chailyas near Bombay; fifth, 
shrines and nionasiene-; of EUora. 

We then have a series of interest 
ing structures which show the pro- 
gress of Hindu architecture from the 
earliest times, represented in the rock- 
cut caves of eastern Hindustan. It 
will be noticed that tliey areall caves 
with interiors and only one facade. 
Fergusson says: 

One at Ihe most ainKular ihing^s is lli»t 
though we have some seven or eight hundred 
caves, which spread over a thousand ye.irt,, 
during which Buddhism nourished, still we 
have not one structural building, Itial is, a 
siructure with four sides complete and 
visible. 

The most interesting of all 'the 
rock-cut temples is the one at Ele- 
phanta. This is situated on an island 
near Bombav. This is a a cave in which there are massive 
columns which seem to support immense beams in imitation of 
wood, which run across the- cave. 

The most striking of the sciTpture^. within this cave is the 
famous colossal three-fac* d bust, at the back of the cave facing 
the entrafce called a Trimurti. It occupies a recess loj-j 
feet deep and 21'^ wide. The central face has a mild tranquil 
expression. The face to ihe left is that of Siva the destroyer, 
wi.h the cobra in his hand; that to the right represents Siva 
the preserver,* ard within the cave to the right is the shrine. 




TRIMUKTI, OR TH.IKE- 
HEADED STATUE. 
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This shrine is guarded by gigantic figures on either side of the 
door, fourteen or fifteen fett high. In themiddleof ihe room 
stands an altar three feet hijj" 
squart^. In the centre : 
and placed i 



n principle. 



placed the Hnga cut from a stone 
; representing I he male and ihe oihei 



The Buddhist caves at Kllora aree 



ivated in the face of a 



hill. The roof is supported by twelve massive columns ar- 
ranged in a square with elegant cushion capitals and high 
square bases of the type found at Hlephanta standing on a 
pi itform, raised about eighteen inches high with aisles which 
are about seventeen feet high. They have little dwarf figures 
on Ihe upper corners of the shalts. The !:hrine contains a 
colossal Huridh'. 

As to the charige'5 wliich occuired, and the factors which 
were intioducecl ai different dales. Mr. Fergusson says: 

The raiU around Ihc tiiidilhi^i tree at Buddha Caya were erected 3oo 

B.C.; tlic Bharhm lope about 100 n.C; llie Sanchi lope about 38 A. D.; 

the tope at Atnravati is 
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India 

The tiger and ser- 
ptnt caves were the 
earliest of thcsculp- 
,tnred caves in the 
Orissahills. The first 
is a mass of sand- 
stone rock, fashion- 
eil into a semblance 
of the headofatiger. 
The expanded jaws 
arcarnicdwitha row 
i:^AHi-,s. of most formidable 

ndah. while the entrance to the cell is 
would be. The serpent cave is a small 
ilcr-sunk doorway, with the jambs slop- 
ay in a semi-circular tympanum is what 
may be called the post ol a three headed serpent of a very archaic 
type. The sacred tree i- a very common object of worship. 
and occurs seventv—ix limes on the gateways at Sanchi. The 
exx:avation known as Rani k i Nar. or the Queen's palace, is 
the most inli resting of iho.'e in ihe Nilaghiri hills. Ii occupies 
three sides of a square court yan: ; ihe upper slory is set back 
of Ihe lower. There is a toial absence of Buddhist symbols; 
there are nn daeobas or wheels or trees as objects of worship, 
no figures or idols. 

The Ghats at Henaies present the most interesting speci- 
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mens of sculptured architecture. Here the very rocks them- 
selves are transformed into columns and cornices with lofty 
spires overtopping the dagobas and Chaityas.* 

Some of the caves arc copied from wooden originals, as 
seen in the cave at Bhajar; here are the ribs of the roof, and 
posts with sloping jambs, imitating wood. By degrees, these 
jambs and pillars became upright. Still the curvilinear Sikharas 
of the Hindu temples cannot be trnced back to wooden ab- 
originals, for ih: arches and decoraiions were carved in stone 
from the outset. 

The Buddhists were undoubtedly the earliest cave-excavat- 
ors in India, and their caves became the only authentic record 
of the faith from its origin to its decline and decay, the only 
connecting link between the Nirvana and the earliest Buddhist 
scriptures. This, for 
vividness and com- 
pletenL'ss,can hardly | 
be surpassed by any 
i lithic record in any 
tcouRtry. 

The Brahmaiis 
land the Jainists imi- 
l^led the cave lem- 
iple-i. There is an i .\- 
Ipression of grandt- ir 
dof quasi eteriii y 
Rna temple cut in ilie 
^ock. which is I ir 
_ :ater than can be 
liOroduced b y any 
■-'-uctural building 
e same dimen- 
sions, 
amount 

From the rude cave at Rajgir i 
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ent of grcatiiesi. 

;h Buddha sit lo med- 
io the latest Jaina cave in the rock at Gwalior, they 
a continuous chain, extending foi over two thousand 
, which cannot be rivaled by any other nation. 
[ to the location of the caves, Fergusson says: 

There lire four or live groups ii' Bengal and MiidraE. Here Ihe Kadac 
caves present fentures of great heauty, but ihe gre.itcsl hUtoncal interest 
MDlerj in 'he Behar caves. In these eastern caves, wood. work wa) used or 
CMwed. while in all the early Cha.rya caves in the west, wooden tibs were 
nud mlernally All tlie early caves have the doorways <ilop]ng inward. 
Tfciiwi* because the earliest' cave diggers were copyinR wooden build- 
ian. if which the main posts were sloping inward after the manner o( a 
bn in order to countetaci the outward thrust of their semiclicular roofs. 

'in Greece, on the contrary, wherever ihe PclafKian or the Ionian race 
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remained, ihey reiained the sloping- jaiiib<i, 
(or ancient forms which pervades all archiic 
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great posts sloping inward, ana supporting in moiiicea, the two great long- 
itudinal ribs to the roof , and the frame work of wood between I hem and 
the rafters. In [act. we have ereiY fealuie of ihetr wooden facades which 
the earliest excavators of caves copied fo literally ia ihc rock. 

The buildings thai exist row in India, whith seem most like these 

Erimitive caves, are the huts or houses nn the Nilaghiri hills. They are 
armed of bamboo mostly, bound together with rattans. Their section is 
nearly the same as that of ihe caves, and ihey are covered externally with 
a very delicate thatch. 

ThJ caves of Mahavallipur have none of ihe grandeur of 
the early Buddhist caves in western India, nor have they the 
richne&s of architectural decorations o( the Brahman excava- 
tions at EUora or Klephanla. They represent a style of tnore 
than Egyptian solidity. In some of the caves at Ajanta, the 
pillars are under four diameters including the capitals, while at 
kllura. they are little more than two diameters in height, but 
at Maharathptjr. they are seven or eight diameters. The ex- 
planation is that they copied wood and light materials, and the 
monolithic style was forgotten. 

ill western India, we find otie thousand exca\ations, some 
of great size and of most elaborate architecture, and all having 
a distinct meaning These are spread over more ihan a thous- 
and years of the darkest period of Indian history. They afford 
the most vivid illustration of tht rise and progress of three 
great religions; Buddhism, Jainisro and Brahmanism. 

As to the general subject of constructing rock-cut temples, 
Fergusson holds that it was easier to excavate the rocks than 
it was to build them up. He says: 

Under the circuiii-tances the amount of bbi^r expendtd in tucavaling 
rock-cut temples in a region, iihrre the haid and tuft trap-lock uas 
stratified in alternate la^ers, »as less than would be nquired to erect a 
similar building in quarried stone. 

In Eilora, the cubic contents' left standing is about equal to Ihe amount 
of tnaleiial quarried out of the pit in which it stands, li is evident that it 
would be much less expensive lo cul ard Ihrow out ihis material than to 
quarry it al a distance and carry It lo llie lemple, and then raise it to the 
place where it was wanted. This is proved by the fact, that while we have 
one thousand rock cut temples belonging to the Buddbist. Brahnian. and 
Jaina religions, «c have only one or two structural examples. 
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water -cooaumers. he discovered that the actual visible consumplio 

84.000,000 g»tl(iDS daily, of which only ;4,ooo,oqa gallon* were osed id the 
city, leaving 3o,oooocx) to be accounied fcr. This was »ei down as beisK 
lost by leatcafic from defective structures, or stolen by (arincrs who lived 
aloiiE the line, or by Burreptilious consumers in the city. Much water was 
alw)T(»t from leaks in the disiribution-pipei, the existence of which oays 
Frontinus) It is possible 10 infer from the fart that in many of the city's 
wards you meet wilh walcr of line quaJity which has leaked from tie 
ciinduits. Whereupon he rhccked waste by repaintiK the a<]uediicts. 
cutting off un^ulhoriied taps, causing the senate to pass more ngid laws 
as to the stealing ol water, and enforcing the laws in > rational i>ty . — Fir/ 
anJ llatir. 

Var. PRESCKVATiOM OF Stoniluenge. Amid the (otitude of Salis- 
bury Plain on the last night of the last century there fell to the ground 
one of the great uprights of the outer circle ol stones at Stonehengc. The 
cross-piece morticed to it on the top, of course, fell as well, and the cap- 
stone was broken to pieces. Once again those who care for tlie preserva- 
tion of such memorials of the past— and what memorial belongs to so 
distant a past as tbis^— are considering how best to prevent the destruc- 
tion of any more of these might v pillars, whose object and meaning are 
involved in obscurity and have oeen the subject of so much antiquarian 
controversy. Ancient monumeDts in Great Britain have always been 
treated in a haphazard way, though, thanks inaitily ic the society now 
known as the National Tiust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty, some attempt at their preservation has been made of late years. 

A scheme for preventing any further destruction of the stones om 
Salisbury Plainjwas suggested tiveyearsagoby the late General Pitt-Rivers 
in a ifcport he made 10 the National Trust. It was in effect thatthe sloping 
slonesshouid be brought to the perpendicular and underpinned, or sur- 
rounded at the bottom with concrete or masonry up to within, say eighteen 
inches of the surface, and then covered with e irth. In a couple of rears, 
as he pointed out, no trace of the underground work would be visible. 
The retcnt lall has revived this project, and suggestions have been made 
tor carrying it out. 

DtscovEKiF.s IN THE Forum. The excavations in the Forum of ihe 
last year have resulted in "liads" of exiraotdinary value and interest. 
Among the objects discovered are the following: II) Two equestrian 
statues iif Castor and Pollux. The^e statues, which belone to the oesi 
period of Grecian sculpture, stood before ibe Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. The statues were broken by tlie barbarians, but all Ihe pieces 
have been found, and the sculptures can be completely restored. (2) A 
large Greek statue of i^sculapius. (31 A magniticeni Greek statue ol 
Apollo. (4) A Creek bust of Jupittr. (5) Two arches in Parian marble, 
with Greek bas-reliefs. (6) TheToos Jututoa, which belongs to the epcch 
of Rome under the Kings. (7) The Rostra ol the Republic, which everv 
one thought had disappeared. )S) A portion of an aqueduct, dating bact 
to before the foundation of Rome. |9) A prehistoric inscription which as 
yet has Dot been deciphered. The most important discovery is that of a 
great Christian basilica in the Palatine. 

Vbnick is vanishing— that is. the Venice of the Doges, with iu c^aJii. 
with its catnfii, with its little palaces, which have the deltcacy of lacework 
^t is this Veikicc which, from day to day, is being wiped oat as if it were 
merely a question of a city whose importance wasa negligible quantity. 

Ancient Fkkscos nfak Naples. An important and intereiting 
discovery o( frescos has yaa bten made at Bosco Rcale. near Napln, 
where for some I tine past excavations have been slowly going on la the 
grounds of a vitta called Vouna, l>elonging to the De Ptisco family. A 
huge peristyle and four large chambers have been discovered, on the walls 
of wbKh are tome iwenty Irescoa of large diiBcasioDS, rich cotoring, ami 
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of a design hitherto unequaled in aay brought to iig^t iu the Pompeii 
district. Most of the figures are full-sited and more carefully executed 
than any hitherto known. One is probably a portrait of Epicurus, another 
represents two young female figures reclining on large cushions at a 
banquet. A third fresco represents a woman, richly clad, playing a lyre, 
while a fourth is an exquisitely design- d representation of a gladiator 
seated by the side of a temale figure. Rich raural decorations, iresh in 
color and perfect in drawing, cover the parts of the walls not occupied by 
the main frescos. — Rome correspondence of the London Post, 



ARCHitOLOGICAL AND LITERARY NOTES. 

The Arch^ological Surveys of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Efforts are being made by the active young men connected with the 
Museum to secure archaeological surveys in two states, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Our esteemed contributor, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, is the prime 
mover, and it is to be hoped that the efforts will be successful. Mr. Brown 
of the Public Museum in Milwaukee is co-operating with the committee 
and has already sent circulars throughout the State. The latest survey or 
exploration that was done in that State was done by the EUitor of the 
American Antiquarian at his own expense, and the volume on Animal 
Effigies or Emblematic Mounds was the result of it. Since it was pub- 
lished, the majority of the effigies have disappeared. It is important that 
the work be pushed, for the survey of that which has been, will he impos- 
sible, for the reason that it is not in existence. 



Man's Place in Nature is the subject of an address by W.J. 
McGee, before the Anthropological society at Washington, Febiuary, ic^oo, 
and like all his efforts is very analytical and clear. 
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Aboriginal American Basketry is the subject of an article by 
Prof. O. T. Mason, in the American Anthropologist for January, 1901. The 
specimens given are in strong contrast to those which are described by 
Cfeorge Wharton James in his book on Basketry, which mainly treats of 
California baskets, and is full of cuts illustrating their beauty and the 
fineness of their work. 
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F. F. HiLDER who was a former correspondent and contributor to 
the American Antiquarian, died in Washington Januarv 31. 1901. He was 
a graduate from Rugby, entered the British Army, and did good service. 

He came to America jluring the Civil war, settled at St. Louis in 1871. 
became Ethnologic translator for the B. A. E. in 1899, visited the Piiilip- 
pines for the Pan-American Exposition, translated a manuscript on the 
history of Texas, but died before it was published. Col. Hilder made 
friends wherever he went, and his record is that of a gentleman of culture 
and kindly spirit. 



MiCMAC Dictionary by Rev. S.T. Rand, who died in 1889, is about 
to be published by the Canaaian government. 



Cushing*s Folk Tales. An effort to publish this volume bas been 
made by his friends in Washington and elsewhere, and is likely to be 
successful. 
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Gambling Games is the subject of an article by George A Dorsey in 
^t American Anthropologist for January, also of another by Rev. John 
T. MacLean in the American Antiquarian for May and June. 



Maya Calendars. The latest contribution on this subject is by 
Charles P. Bowditch in the Anthropologist for January. These studies 
which were followed so zealously by Dr. Cyrus Thomas and others, but 
which resulted in aggravating uncertainty have somewhat subsided and 

et it is to be hoped that they will revive and will continue until the 

istory of the calendar is made known. 
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The Skeleton in Armor. A common interpretation is that it was the 
skeleton of an Indian who wore a robe or tunic covered with copper tubes, 
and not a Norseman or a white man. Confirmatory of this, the editor 
would state that he has in his possession a number ot copper tubes which 
were strung upon hemp strings and formed a part of the tunic or costume 
of an Indian on the Northwest Coast, who had for his weapon a battle-axe 
resembling in shape those used in oriental countries, with broad flaring 
blade and a sharp hook at the back of it, the center being perforated for 
the handle. There would have been more ground for poetry in this find if 
Longfellow had happened to see it, than in the one found in New England. 

Ancient Terraces in Chihuahua. Some Mormon archaeologists 
and students left Provo City, Utah, nearly a year ago. They spent some 
time in the Garcia Valley, in the State of Chihuahua, where thev made 
some extensive excavations and explorations of ancient rums. They 
found a great number of mounds in the Garcia Valley, the date of which 
is unknown. In the mounds which we excavated we found some well- 
built houses made of stone, well plastered and most of them having cement 
floors. The houses usually consist of two to four rooms, though some of 
them were larger. The houses were always in groups or villages, never 
alone. The whole side'of the mountain had evidently been under cultiva- 
tion, and every ridge had a line of houses. In front or at the side of each 
house we found a wall or terrace from one to six feet high, which had 
been levelled and used evidently as a garden spot. Down the hillsides 
and along the ravines we found these terraces at regular intervals. They 
had apparently served as reservoirs for the valley below. In the houses 
we found crockery, stone implements and invariably charcoal. In a cave 
we found some scraps of excellent woolen cloth and also of flax or linen 
cloth. It is clear to us from our investigation that the cave-dwellers and 
the mound dwellers were the same people. — Boston Transcript. 



Mound Opened in Wisconsin. A large mound Allied with skeletons 
and relics has been discovered on the shores of Clam Lake, Burnett County, 
Wisconsin. The mound is 230 feet in diameter. 60 feet high and cone- 
shaped. It is situated on a level plat of ground, and for miles around, 
the scenery is wild and picturesque. About twenty skeletons were un- 
earthed at various depths. They are said to have been found with their 
heads lying to the west. Those dug from 15 feet below the surface ap. 
peared to be burned. The others were well preserved except the skulis. 
There is no doubt that the mound was built as a burying ground, and that 
it contained a succession of burials; tier after tier was deposited and 
covered with a new layer of soil. In this way, the bodies were laid to rest 
as fast as they died, until a small mountain of bodies and sand and clay 
was erected by human hands. 



A Pew of Our Bxchanges. 

The Popular Scieiiiir .I/uhM/j' for Sepleniber has an article on "The 
Stud . ot British Men of Genius " by Havelock Ellis, anJ " A Statistical 
Stud\ of Biological Problems" by Prof. C. B. Davenport, two articles 
which show the exliemes of the department of anlbropoloEy. also a note 
by an anonymous wilier on " Geology and the Deluge. ' 



McClures Miigazineloi August has an article by Ray Stannard Baker 
on 'The Search lor the Missing Link" with a" s-f-"""' «( n.^ arnrir nf 
Prof.ErneslHiEckel. 



TJie Overland Monlhh' has the following articles: June igoi,"The 
Haida Indians." by Margaret Winter LeiKeton; October iqoo. " Prehistoric 
Ruins of Casa Grande," by Alice Rollins Grain; August, 1900, "The Indian, 
His Origin and Legendary Lore," by Charles Milton Buchanan; also in 
June. I^oo, "Guadaloupe, the SaeredCily." 



lagaiine has been secured by Crera 



Procfcdings of the American Philosopkical Society, Oct.-Uec, 1900, 
contains the oriein, organiiation and ceremoities of the Australian Abor- 
iKines," bv R. H. Mathews; " Phallic Riles and Initiation Ceremonies of 
tbe South'Australian Aborigines," by the same author; " Mars on Glacial 
Epochs," bv I'ercival Lowell. 



Joui-niil oj Ike Anthropohgutil Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
tor Jan.-June, 1000. contains "The Oak and the Thunder God," by H, 
Munro Qiadwick," Communication between Italy and Scandinavia,' by 
Prof. Oscar Montelius; "The System of Writing in Ancient Egypt," by 
F. D, Griffith. In the July-Dec. number appear " Mycencan Cyprus as 
illustrated in the Brilish_Museum_Excavations," by A. j. Evans; "A Classi- 



fication of the Sione Clubs ef British Ne 
"Oathe Paganism of the Civil 
and "Unclassified Worked Flint 






"Wx Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archacologv for Dec. 1900. 
contains "The Wisdom of the Chaldeans." by Dr. M. Caster; ■ The Tcm- 

Eles of Ancient Babylonia," by T. G. Pinches, and " Historical Scarabs," 
y John Ward. F. S. A. The January, tgot number contains a continua- 
tion of Mr. Wards paper on Scarabs, " Notes upon a rare figure of Amen- 
Ba," bv F. 0. Hilton Price, and Rev. W. 0. E. 0«terley-s article on "The 
Symbolism of the "Pair of Shoes." 
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The Joumai of Geology for July and August has an article by Prof. T; 

C. Chamberlin on the "Possible Function of Meteorites Comsts and 
Nebulae in Cosmography/* also a review of the article by Rev. I. Fisher on 

"Rival Theories of Cosmography/* by T. C. Chamberlin. 



The IVashington Historian, Jan. 1901. This is a very beautiful 
and interesting magazine, well illustrated and well printed, and reflects 

§reat honor upon the society which has established it. Our readers will 
o well to subscribe for it, as it costs onlv one dollar and has much which 
is of interest to the archaeologist. Address £. M. Fuller, Secretary^ 
Tacoma, Wash. 



American Journal of Numismatics, fuly-Aug. 1901. The value of 
an acquaintance with numismatics is illustrated by an incident which is 
related in this number. The editor of a Greek text-book illustrated his 
work with a cut of an old Persian coin, bearing Arabic characters and 
struck at least a thousand years after the events in the context, being mis- 
led by the royal symbol of the archer. It is not always safe to take the 
bow and the arrow as evidences of extreme antiquity, tor they are used in 
some countries even to the present day. The articles on the ancient Greek 
coins by Frank S Benson are very valuable. Series II has been reached, 
and brought down to 466 B.C. 






T/tc Ckautauguan, September, 1901. "Indian Basketry in House 
Decorations" and "Historic Swords" are articles whicli will interest the 
archceoiogists. Tliis journal is well illustrated, and ably edited, and will 

undoubtedly interest all readers. 
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The Miss to nary Review of the World, September, Igoi, Dr, 
Pearson writes of the life and work of "John Eliot, the Apostle to the Red 
Indians." The story of his zeal and the results of his labors is inspiring. 
An interestiner description of "Hawaii and the Hawaiians" is given by 
Henry W. Frost; their physical and moral characteristics and their 

? political and religious history are dwelt upon especially and are given in a 
resh and striking manner. The * Bonin Islands" a little known portion of 
the Japanese Empire are described by Rev. Cameron Johnson whose 
article is illustrated with photographs. Other papers of importance among^ 
the varied contents of this number deal with Korea, China, and India. 
The general intelligence department covers the entire world in its items 
of news and pointed paragraphs. 

Published monthly by Funk and Wagnaj.ls Company, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. $2,50 a year, 






Vhe Open Court, September, 1901, has an article on the "Legends 
of Genesis' by H. Gurkel. This is timely inasmuch as the subject is up 
for discussion. The attitude of the writer is such as might be expected in 
this journal. It is to the effect that we may discover in Genesis a type of 
legend which is quite similar to modern fiction. Foreign influences such 
as Babylonian, Egyptian, and Phoenician, according to this writer, been 
traced in the legends. The author says: "It is probable that most of the 
legends of the patriarchs were known before Israel came into Canaan." 
In other words, the patriarchs were known before, they existed. The 
author maintains that the story of the three men who visited Abraham is 
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told among the Greeks, and described by Ovid and alio the story of the 
curse upon Reuben, and oi Ihe cjuarrelE between Esau and Jacob, the leg- 
end of Lot and Sodom have their paraleils in Greek literature, in Homer, 
Apollodorus, though the writfr do:s not Slate which was first in point of 
lime the Greek or the Hebrew story. The myth of the Etysean Happines 
of primval limes was familiar to the Greeks, but Ibis only confirms the 
Scriptures rather than refutes ihem, The figure of Noah in Genesis con- 
sists of three originally different personaees. the builder of Iho ark, the 
vinlager and the father of Shem Ham ana Japhelh. 

In Cain, we have three personages, the son of the first pair, the brother 
of Abel and the founder of cities. A conclusion is that in those early times 
the same man was not expected to be a son and a brother and a man of af- 
fairs, but (here must b; three to fill these positions, This division of labor 
and the variation of employments, and the diversity of literature were 
strikingly in advance of modern times. This is novel, to say the least. 

The old writer Sanchoniatlio. tells the story of the progress of man- 
kind very much as the Scripture does, and the Babylonian account of 
human progress confirms the Scriptures, but modern writers seem to be 
inclined 10 reverse the process. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 
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This is a museum handbook issued by the Royal E(hno|[raphic Mu- 
seum of Berlin, and deals priniarilv with the material in that museum. 
Dr. Giilnwedel is Curator of the Indian Uepartmenl of ibc institution, and 
ranks high as an authority. The book Js a capital introduction to its sub- 
ject, being interesting as well as scholarly. It begins with a chronological 
table, covering the time Irom the birth of Buddha to the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India, 5^8 B.C. 10 600 A. V.. which is convenient for refer- 
ence. There are two great periods of Indian Buddhistic art— an earlier. 
Perso Indian period and a later Gandhara period. The former is more 
truly Indian: Ihe laller is profoundly affected by Greek and other western 
influence. The art remains oF both periods are studied in detail. The el- 
ements of both periods are first considered and then the compositions. 
InDuences and developments are carefully traced. The Gandhara ot 
GraecO'Bhuddhist sculpture is of especial interest, because from it all ihe 
later forms of Buddhistic art in Tibet, Indo-China, China and Japan are 
derived. After an admirable treatment oF tlieie periods, a closing chap- 
ter is devoted to a sludvnf Ihe representations of Buddha and Boddhisatva. 
In appendices theaulhor preienisexplanatory notes and a description of 
the objects of Indian Buddhistic art tn the museum.— (F. S.) 



Among the many dainty books published by T. Hasegawa in Japan 
few trill surpass in beauty ihe catalogue just issued for a well known firm 
of florists. It is on Japanese paper, folded and tied afler the Japanese 
fashion. It is illustrated with fine color-prints, not set in as page plates, 
but occunng as delicate and beautiful corner and margin sprays and clus- 
ters. Irises, lillies, chrysanthemums, persimmons, dwarfed trees— all Ihe 
ftoral and garden growths for which Japan Is famous, are employed. The 
catalogue is mpant for trade purposes only but, probably, ethnographers 
can secure copies by remitting the very reasonablepriceof sixty cents -(/^.S'.) 
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A NOTB-BOOR FOA PRACTICAL WORK IN AnTHROPOLOC /. ^ 5V. L. H. 

Duckworth. 

Among man^r evidences of increasing interest in the study of Physical 
Anthropology in instututions of higher learning is the note-book by Mr. 
Duckworth of the University of Cambridge. England . It consists of seven- 
teen forms, for recording practical work, bound up together. At the top of 
each form is a brief statement of work to be performed on human or an- 
thropoid skulls, other osteological material, brains, or living human sub- 
jects. Hints and su|[ge8tions, as well as helpful references to literature, 
are given. Below this printed matter ample soace is left for recording 
observations and examinations. A student wno has satisfactorily per- 
formed the work here outlined, will pusess no mean training for practical 
work and independent research in the held and the laboratory — {F. S.) 



Les CoQUiLLAGBS DE Mer. Paul SebiUot. Paris: 1900. J. Maisonneuve, 
16 mo. pp. v. 109. 

This pretty little volume is the first in a series, ** Melanges tradition^ 
niites,** which is to be published under the direction of Messrs SebiUot and 
Vinson. The series will deal with a wide range of folk-lore topics, ade- 
quate treatment of which will be too brief to form a large volume and too 
long for publication in periodicals. The present volume deals with shell- 
fish and sea shells most interestingly. The three chapters are headed. 
living shellfish, sea shells, stories and legends. In the first chapter the 
popular names of shell-fish and the riddles, theories regarding origin, 
Deliefs, superbtitions, domestic uses and use in medicine, relative to them, 
are {riven. In the second chapter the uses of shells themselves in religion, 
as amulets and ornaments, as money and utensils, as toys and in medicine 
are considered. In the final, brief, chapter, stories are narrated in which 
sea shells figure. 

Mr. SebiUot intentionally omits discussion of the curious association of 
shells with sexual ideas in popular thought and practice. Perhaps this 
explains his neglect of much Japanese folk-lore, which, it seems to us, 
might have been given with no serious shock to modesty. In the Catalogue 
of the Buckley Collection of Objects illustrating Shinto Worship in Japan, 
(1894). we mention a spiny univalve, sold at a temple at Enoshima, prob. 
ably as symbolizing female generative organs; also the haliotis and cyprea 
which are left as offerings, by barren women at Shrines at Kande and Is6 
In connection with these examples ot Japanese molluscan folk-lore we 
may present a passage from Dickson's Gleanings in Japan (p. 306), which 
Mr. Scbillot seems to have overlooked: — "Nicknames are given to some of 
the shells m Japan to indicate, perhaps for the purpose of joking, the po- 
sition of women. The awabiox haliotis f single) an old maid of thirty years, 
the hamaguri (bivalve), the two sides exactly similar, a married woman oi 
twenty to twenty four; m'lnigai, a wet-nurse; hinsegoze, a lady of rank; 
shijimi, a young girl; iichiianni,2iXiA others each, conveying a double enten- 
dre." 

Mr. SebiUot finds a rather extensive use of shell-tish and shells in 
popular medicine. As he presents nothing from Mexico we venture to add 
a note. In a collection of some two hundred popuiar remedies, which we 
have gathered in Mexican markets are several sea-shells: 

Concha fina del mar: -'fine shell of the sea" — a small pearly bivalve — 
is dipped into lemon juice and the dried flower of romero and rubbed upon 
scars to remove them. 

Concha de costillon. " a gigantic limpet wiili ribs radiating from the 
point to the margin" — is burned and powdered; the powder is mixed with 
wine and taken to stop blood flows in women. 

Concha nacer: "pearl shell"— a flat pearly bivalve, is ground with 
lemon juice to a paste and applied to scars for their removal. The scraped 
dust, mixed with salt is iisea for removing growths upon the eyes. 
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Leon. Mexico: 1901. Svo. pp. iS. 
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NOTICIA DE LAS PUBLICACIOSES ORIGENALF.S ¥ DE VAEtlOS AUTQRBS 

HCCHAS HASTA EL PRESENTE poH El Doctor Nicolas Leon. 
Mexico: iqoi. 8 vo. pp. 12; with portrait. 
Lesguas del Estado DE Oaxaca- Investioacionsobrk el idioma 
Amuzgo. Francisco Bilmar. Oaxaca: igol. 8 vo. pp. l63. 

In Archseology, Anthropoloey and Natural History. Mexico has no 
more devoted sludenl than Dr. Nicolas Leon. Dr. Leon is. al present, in 
charge of the depii^menl of anthropology and ethnology of the Museo 
N»cional,in theCity ot Mexico. Three pamphlets from his pen ate before 
us. Although the titles of two of these are in English all are written in 
Spanish. In his Bibliography of AnlhropoloKical Literature regarding 
Mexico, Dr. Leon names and briefly analyces one hundred and sixU'-seven 
papers or books. These are in Spanish, French. German and English. 
The number of Mexican writings in this lield are relatively few. 
Among Mexican authon who have written original and useful papers 
Biircena, Batres. Herrera. Leon. Martinet Baca and Sancheiare conspicu- 
ous. May we not hape that the list of nationAl workers anil works in ihi& 

profoundly interesting field will rapidly increase? In the Linguistic 

Families of Mexico, we regret to set Dr. Leon leaving the names already 
suggested by Orozco y Berra to follow the questionably useful method of no- 
menclature suggested by Powell and Mason. Apart from this criticism we 
consider the work a worthy cine. Leon adtieres, we believe with right, to 
the reality of the Chontaias a language and refer- ii— on Belmar'a author, 
ity — to the Zapotecan family. Dr. Leoa recognizes and names )usi twenty 
linguistic families in Mexico, At the same time he suggests that further 
study and comparison will certainly reduce this number to a few— even to 
three, Nahuatlana, Mayana and Oihomiana. Kecogniiing the Chontal 
and refering it to Zaootecana is the only change Leon makes in Prof. 
Mason's list publishea in 1900, He adds however to that list eight other 
family names one of which- Maratiniana-is quite new. Inclosing Dr. Leon 
presents material in the Zapalula language from the district of Comitan, 
state of Chiapas, which he considers ,< dialect of the Mayan Tzeltal, In 
his list of Mayan languages Dr. Leon marks the Chaneabal Tvith ;i '"?." 
This is the language usualy referred to Comitan, U has been rather care- 
fully studied by llertrndt, who&e conclusions and matter were presenied by 
Dr. Brinton in the American Anihropologisi for 1888, The word Cuanea- 
bal means "four languages" and the language is said to be made up of 
Zotiil, Casdal, MayaandTrokek. "No one has ever heard of the Caudal 
and Trokek outside of the passage quoted, which was in a work by Pineda. 
Brinton believes that the T'okek is an trror for Zoque and Casdal for 
Cakchiquel. While I believe him right for the former, I believe Casdal is 
an error for Tzendal lor Tzelial), A hasty comparison otBercndt's material 
from the Chaneabal and Leon's from th"; Zapaluta leads me to consider 
them the same. Dr. Leon makes no mention, of the Tepehua of the state 
of Hidalgo — a language left, by Orozco y Berra. unclassitied. — In his 
Noticia Dr. Leon gives a list of one hundred and three original works 
dealing with a wide range of bibliographic, historic, linguistic, archi^ologic 
and antiquarian studies on Mexican subjects. Besides these original 
papers Dr. Leon has edited or reprinted forty-one works of other writers, 
chiefly in the field of Mexic.tn linguistics. He ii now employed upon a 
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number of highly important works. — The latest number in Senor Belmar's 
series, Languages of the State otOaxaca, is Investigation ot the AuMtgo, 
Four towns, only, speak this language. The study was made in the pueblo 
of Ipalapa. One hundred and fourteen pages are devoted to the Grammart 
forty-four to a Vocabulary and five to examples of the language. The 
Amu zgo is referred to the ^reat Zapotec family. Mr. Belmar deserves 
much credit for these linguistic studies which have cost him time, labot- 
and money. His material is usually collected by himself in the field.' He 
has already published original stuaies of the Zapoteco serraDO, Masateco, 
Trike, Cbocho, Chontal and Huave. He plans to continue the work until 
he has investigated all the languages of his state — Oaxaca — of which there 
are at least fifteen.— (Z'. S.) 



Decorative Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians. By A L. Kroeber. 
Presented for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. From American Anthropologist, vol. Ill: igoi, New York; 
G. P. Putnrm's Sons. 

The Arapahos belong to Algonquin stock but practice a form of art 
similar to that of the Sioux. Almost all the lines are straight. The fig- 
ures in embroidery are bands, rectangles, triangles, rhombi and occasion- 
ally circles. Many of the figures are symbols, e. g. the triangle with point 
downward represents the heart, with point up represents a mountain. A 
long stripe crossed by two short ones is a dragon fiy. Crosses and dia- 
monds signify stars. The stripe represents a path even when checkered. 
Arapaho art is sometimes imitative and sometimes amounts almost to pic- 
ture writing. One illustration given is a decorated moccasin. The fig- 
ures have become so conventional that it is very difficult to make out the 
meaning. The author says that symbolism ana decoration exist jiot side 
by side but in each other. This complicates the art. He says the symbol- 
ism of the Arapaho is ideographic, and is as much a primitive method of 
writing as it is of artistical representation. He gives various theories 
whicli account for myths and symbols; ist,the outcome of a desire to ex- 
plain natural phenomena; 2nd the outgrowth of a personification of natural^ 
phenomena; 3rd.the animistic tlieory or a belief in the soul which animates' 
every object, and expresses itself in various ways; 4th the tendency to 
identify mvstic personages with parts of nature or the activities of nature; 
5th the allegorical theory. The historical and ethnological theories are 
refered to also. Many of the explanations are ''unobjectionable logically, 
but are contrary to evolutionary principles and the countless body off acts." 
The fundamental error of the common anthropological method of investi- 
gating origins is that it isolates phenomena and seeks isolated specific 
causes for them. In reality, ethnic phenomena do not exist separately; 
they have their being only in a culture. 
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HAND OR GUESSING GAME AMONG THE 
WICHITAS.* 

BY GEORGE A. DOKSEV. 

Of all the categories of Indian games, those in which the 
outcome is determined by chance are the most common and 
widespread in their distribution. Games of chance may be 
divided into two varJeties, viz-(i) those in which two faced 
staves or dice are permitted to fall, numerical values being at- 
tributed lo the various combinations; and (2) games in which 
an object is concealed by one of the players in one of two or 
more places, the opponent guessing its location. The latter 
variety of games of chance is characterized as guessing games. 
Guessing games presumably had their origin, like all other 
American games, in processes of divination, implements for 
which were arrow derived. This group of games was played 
throughout this continent and to-day survives under several 
forms among many tribes. These forms all fall within three 
classes, viz (a) the most elementary form of the game, where 
arrow derived tubes are used; (b) games in which a certain 
number of similar objects, one of which is peculiarly marked, 
are divided into two piles or two bundles, when the opponent 
guesses at the location of the marked object; (c) games gen- 
erally characterized as odd or even, i. e. — a number of similar 
objects are divided into two parts, when the opponent guesses 
which bundle contains the odd or even number. 

Our special interest is in the guessing games of the first 
group. The primitive form of the game slill survives among 
certain pueblo tribes of New Mexico and at Laguna. There 
four long tubes are used, made of cane, with well defined arrow 
markings, and in the base of one ot these a small bit of wood 
is concealed. A higher development of this game may be 
seen among the Hopi, where the simple tubes have become 
pretentious wooden cups, which are often decorated wilh cos- 
mic symbols or effigies of the Gods of the four World Quarters. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that these devices 
may still be seen in certain Hopi altars, where no doubt they 
originally served as devices for divination. With many tribes, 
however, the carefully made wooden cups of th: Hopi have 
been replaced by much simpler devices. Thus, among the 
Walpai, a ball made of yucca root is hidden in a trench of 
loose earth, which is then divided into four sections by the 
player and the opponent guesses its location in one or the 
other of these piles. A similar form of this game is the well 
knovrn moccasin game, played almost universally by the Plains 
Indians. In this game a small object such as a bullet was con- 
cealed in one of four moccasins, its location being guessed at 
by the opponent. Probably the simplest form of the guessing 
game and the one which has been more widely distributed 
than the moccasin game, is the so-called hand game. This 
form is played, usually, by means of two bone cylinders, one 
of which bears a black band around the center, which are 
concealed in the hands, the opponent guessing at the location 
of one or the other ot the bones. This simple form of the 
guessing game was played until recent times by practically 
every tribe north oi the Rio Grande River, and is to-day the 
most common gambling game of nearly all the tribes from 
Oklahoma to Alaska, one from Minnesota to California. As 
it is ordinarily played,|]ihere are two lines of players (oppo- 
nents) who siH on the ground facing each other at a distance of 
about five feet. In front of each row is a board or plank upon 
which, the side having possession of the bones kee.)S time t») 
their singing by means of a rapid beating of sticks. This 
singing, wiih the acccj npanying noise produced by beating oa 
the board is always confined to the side concealing the bones, 
and is supposed to be efilcacious in confusing the opposing 
side in its attempt to choose the proper hand. In the center 
of the space between the two opposing lines, is a bundle of 
sticks, generally about eight inches in length and sharpened 
at one end and without decoration. As one side or the other 
gains a point, one of the sticks is taken and thrust upset in 
the ground in front ot the winning side until one side or the 
other has gotten possession of all the counters. Any number 
may engage m this game, and as has been stated, it is purely 
a gsmbling game, stakes of considerable magnitude being still 
wagered on the result. In as much as ii. is believed that this, 
as well as other games, had its origin in divinitory rites, and 
in as much as it is most probable that in the original form of 
the game, not only where arrow derived tubes were used for 
the concealing of the object to be guessed at, but where arrows 
were used for keeping the score of the game, it was with 
considerable interest that I recently witnessed a form of this 
game among the Wichitas played in a spirit eitirily dif- 
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lerent from that ever seen by me before among the western 
tribes. Not only was this game played differently by the 
Wichita, but the objects, specially the counting sticks used by 
them, were entirely different from any that I had ever seen 
before, and it seemed to me that a brief account of the game, 
together with the implements used, would be of value to stu- 
dents of this interesting phase of American aboriginal life. 



It may be stated at once before begining the description of 
the several sets of games collected, that with only one set were 
the bones used in playing the games secured. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the objects which were hidden in the 




WICHITA uRASS LODGE AT ANADURKU, OKLAHOMA. 

hands of the players are considered the least important part 
of the gaming apparatus among the Wichilas, the chief objects 
being the counting sticks. With Ihe majority of the other 
plains tribes who still play this game, a great deal of care is 
bestowed on the bones which are hidden, and with some of the 
tribes of the north-west they are neatly and prettily carved 
with numerous sets of geometric circles; while the counting 
sticks with these tribes are generally sharp pointed sticks of 
Cottonwood twigs. With the Wichita, the objects for hiding 
most often consisted of two bone lubes such as are now pur- 
chased from the traders for use in the manufacture of breast 
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ornaments, or, I was informed, they even use at times a bul- 
let or some other equally unpretentious object. 

No. 59316. — This set consists of counters only. These, 
t\\\.4ve in number, are unusually well made arrows about twenty 
inches in length, with sharp points. The feathering is regular 
and of ^ood workmanship. Six of the arrowi are painted blue 
the other six yellow. 

No. 59355. — This set may be regarded as imperfect, in as 
much as there are only six arrows, uniformly painted, whereas, 
in the regular sets there should be two sets of either four or 
si.x arrows each. These arrows are also well made, with sharp- 
ened points, which show evidence of having been repeatedly 
thrust in the ground. They are well feathered and painted 
l)lui.^ throughout the greater part ot their length. The portion 
to the extent of about two inches nearest to and includmg the 
feathering is painted yellow. 

No. 59346. — This set consists of eight unpainted arrows, 
ei^^hteen inches in length,which terminate abruptly in a blunt 
point. The feathering is well done, but unusually short. In 
other words, in this set we have a distinct transition between 
counting sticks made in exact imitation of the arrow and the 
set next to be described, in which there is practically no indi- 
cation of the arrow. Hence in these, the transformation of 
the counter is complete from the arrow to the simple billet. 
In as much as the more important hand games among the 
Wichita are played for a considerable period of time, it be- 
comes necessary to have additional counters of higher value 
than those mentioned. There are four such counters in this 
set, these consisting of simple undecorated shafts. Each one 
of these short counters is equivalent to eight of the long ones 
The ^^ame consequently consists in the winning of the four 
short counters. 

No. 59227. This set is of unusual interest inasmuch as it 
has eip^^ht counters twenty inches long, with blunt points at one 
end, there being fastened at the other end a bunch of small 
eagle feathers. They therefore still retain an arrow like ap- 
pearance; and yet they could not be used for arrows as could 
the counters of the sets above described. One half the shafts 
of this set including the feathers, are painted blue and the 
other half red. 

No. 5928S. — This set shows an advance step in the transi- 
tion of the arrow counter. It consists of eight well made 
shafts eighteen inches in length, with no trace of feathering or 
point, and four similar shafts twelve inches in length. All are 
painted dark blue. 

No. 59266. — This set consists of eight plain shafts sixteen 
inches in length and four plain shafts ten inches in length. 
One half the number of each set are painted blue, the other 
half red. 
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It remains to speak of two drums which were used in the 
game about to be described. Both of these drums were unus- 
ually well made and are among the most beautiful specimens 
of workmanship I have ever seen. Specimen No. 59317, was 
a small drum held in the hand during the dance. It is of the 
double headed variety, being made of two pieces of rawhide 
carefullyand evenly stretched over a circular wooden frame 
and laced along the median line. The drum is four inches 
deep and sixteen inches in diameter. One head, including half 
of the body is painted blue; the other ha'f of the drum being 

?ainted pink with a large blue circle in the center of the head, 
he reason given me for this peculiar manner of painting of 
the drum was that it was u.sed in two ceremonies, the blue side 




WICHITA LARGE DRUM. 

being used during the wir dance, while the use of the pink side 
was confined exclusively to the ghnst dance. 

The second drum constructed in a manner similar to the 
one just described, is eight inches in depth and thirty inches 
in diameter, and is a remarkably good specimen of indian 
workmanship. The entire surface of the drum was painted a 
deep blue, both sides containing similar symbols. The center 
of the drum bears a red circle six inches in diameter, upon 
which is an unusually good drawing of an eayle, the black 
tipped white wing and tail feathers being drawn with great 
fidelity; the body is of course black. Surrounding this red 
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Sphere is a narrow blue line from which radiates a white line 
five inches in leagth, which is crossed at right angles near the 
outer end b^- a moan symbol in red. The line terminates in a 
five pointed blue star. Between this star and the edge of the 
drum is drawn in white, a pipe with a short stem. Diagonally 
across and near the other edge of the drum is a yellow star 
with a pipe in while similar to the one just mentioned. The 
two diagonally opposite sides are occupied, on one side by a 
red and on the other by a g:reen star. The following explana- 
' tion was given for ihese symbols: The red center symbolizes 
the earth, its light blue boundary being the firmament; the 
wh'le line leading from this firmament to the blue star repre- 
senting ihe way of life along which the spirits of the departed 
travel in their journey to th; west, as blue among the Wichi- 
ta is symbolic of the west. The color symbolism of the three 
remaining stars is: north forthe green, east for the yellow and 
south for the red. The deep blue color of the drum itself re )- 
resents the heavens. I was informed that this drum is used 
not only in the hand game, but in the so-called war dance. It 
is also used in rain ceremonies, but concerning Ihe latter there 
was no time to get any detailed information. The two pipes 
of course have special reference to the use of the drum during 
the war ceremony. Accompanying the drum are four forked 
slakes, upon which the drum is suspended at some distance 
from the ground when in use by four leather thongs, which ex- 
tend out on the four sides from the center. In addition, the 
drum bears on the up])=r surface a braided rawhide handle. 

THE GAME. 

The cereminy about to b; described took place on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the sixteenth of June, 1903, in a very old 
Wichita grass lodge about seven mile- north of Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. This particular house, by the way. 1 was informed 
has long been the scene of this and similar ceremonies. In- 
deed, on the previous day, I had here witnessed the ghort 
dance. Arriving at the lodge about two o'clock in the after- 
noon I found that it was already thronged with people, those 
of middle or advanced age predominating. The floor had 
bein carefully swept, and both the east and west doors were 
open. Just outside of the lodge, exposed to the full rays of 
the sun, was suspended the large drum above described with 
its four supports. I was not able to learn on inquiry whether 
the drum was placed in this position ceremonially or whether 
it was simply for the purpose of tightening the heads through 



the action of heat. Froi 



theu 



I of the drum, however, later 



in the ceremony, I am inclined to believe that this first expos- 
ure to the sun was ceremonial in character. Within the lodge 
the occupants assumed positions, some on one side, others on 
the other, leaving a large open space about the fire hearth id 
the center. Two old women assumed a position half way be- 
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Iween the hearth and the western side of the lodge, and to one 
of them was passed the bundle of counting sticks previously 
described under No. 59388. A number of men then gathered 
to their left, when the large drum was brought in and 
placed in their midst, and the smaller drum was placed in 
the hands of one of their number. The drumers then be- 
gan a slow and measured beating, all at the same time 
joining in a sort of chant. This, 1 was informed, was a sup- 
plication to the sun that the game might proceed quietly 
and orderly, and that which ever side tost should bear no 
ill will toward the winning side, and that at the conclusion 
of the ceremony all might be happy. That this, however 
does not represent the full meaning of the song is entirely 
probable. The old women then came forward toward the 
center of the floor, one of them bearing in her hands two 
small bone cylinders, around one of which was fastened a 
black thong. With arms outstretched aloft she turned 
toward the sun and uttered a prayer which lasted over a 
minute, all the others in the lodge keeping profound 
silence. She then passed the cylinders to an old man sit- 
ting on the north side of the lodge, who immediately placed 
one in each hand and began to wave his arms back and 
forth in front of the body, the members on his side begining 
to sing to the accompaniment of the beating of the 
two drums. After several passes, he signified that he was 
ready, when the other of the two women occupying the cen- 
ter of the lodge guessed at the location of the unmarked 
cylinder. Her guess proved to be correct and as she rep- 
resented the faction sitting on the south side of the lodge, 
a red arrow, symbolic of the south, was thrust into the 
ground in front of and between the two tally keepers. 
The cylinders were then passed to one of the members of 
the opj>osite side, who repeated the performance just de- 
scribed, when the woman who represented the party of the 
north side hazarded a guess. Before she did this, however, 
she touched the tips of the lingers of both hands to ^he 
side of the hearth, rubbed her hands in front of her face and 
then outstretched them in the direction of the sun. Thus 
the game was continued with varying fortune until about 
six o'clock, at which time the side of the north was in po- 
session of all the counters. I was prepared from what I 
had observed of this game among other tribes, to see some 
outbreak of joy upon the partofthe victors. Instead, how- 
ever, the game seemed one of intense solemnity. The 
cylinders were passed back to the woman representing the 
guesser of the winning side, who held them aloft as before 
and uttered a pra^'er. Next she took the bundle of counting 
sticks and went through the same performance, at the ter- 
mination of which, without any intimation, both sides joined 
in a song accompanied by the low beating of the drum. 
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This song was exceedingly beautiful and resembled nothing 
so much as a subdued but devout hymn of thanksgiving, as 
indeed I was informed that it was. The song lasted for 
perhaps ten minutes, when those present began conversing 
in low tones, which very soon become more animated, and 
they began to leave the lodge and assemble on the south 
side of th^ lodge at a level space cleared of all vegetation, 
where they gathered in one great circle. The large drum 
was then brought out by one of the leaders, who held it up 
toward the sun, uttered a prayer and again allsanga song, 
which was of the same general character as the one just 
described. The drum was then returned to its former po- 
sition just outside of the lodge. Five of the older men now 
began a distribution of food, consisting of meat, bread and 
coffee, to all those present and the ceremony was at an end. 
The contrast between this sedate and dignified perfor- 
mance and the loud, boisterous, weird all-night performan- 
ces, such as are conducted for example by the Kootenays, 
was profound, and no one could have witnessed this game 
without becoming convinced that a deep religious signifi- 
cance underlies at least one of the games of the American 
aborigines. 

THE CAVE DWELLERS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 

Dr. Carl Lumhcllz, the traveler and explorer, who has 
been spending the last five years in the hitherio unknown re- 
gions of Northwestern Mexico, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History of New york, and who is the 
first white man that has ever lived among the cave dwellers in 
those remote parts, has given a short synopsis of the result of 
his explorations. The Mexican lndians,he says, are monoga- 
mists and lead, on the whole, a very peaceful existence. 
Among the tribes he found a higher degree of morality than in 
civilized countries. They are highly intelligent, and arc, the 
lecturer said, a far superior race than those of their kinsmen in 
the United States and South America. Theft and diseases are 
both unknown among them. The land is held in common. 
Their principal food consists of Indian corn and beans. They 
attain a great age. Both men and women of lOO years and 
over are often met with in the pine regions. They are poly- 
theists, their principal worship consisting of religious dances 
and festivals. Foot racing is one of their principal sports, and 
they are very fond of betting. The wagers generally consists 
of bows, arrows, blankets, beads, etc. The large and interest- 
ing collection of native potteries which he brought with him 
for the American Museum of Natural History will, he thinks, 
throw a new light on many hitherto unknown periods in the 
history of the evolution of mankind. 
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BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

Ir continuing the subject of the stone circles we come to the 
question of their uses. The general opinion is that they were 
erected for tivo or three purposes; first, to mark off the burial 
places and separate them from the surrounding area, very much 
as docs the fence, around the modern grave yard: second, to 
serve as an open air temple, the openings into them being so 
as to admit of large processions but the ceutcr being used as 
altars or places of sacrifice; third, to enable the people to 
walch the course of the sun and to mark the time of the sol- 
stices,- or in other words, to serve as calendar stones on a large 
scale. We may say that the English Archsologists have rec- 
ognized all three uses in the stone circles of Great Britian. 

Joseph Anderson says: 

The circles of erect stones which mark off th? grave eraund from the 
surrounding area, aie memorials of moral signilicance. wliether they be re- 
garded as marks of filial piety and family affenion. or of more public 
sympalliy and appreciation of worth. In all ihe instances llie circle of 
stone setting, what ever maybe the precise form which it assumes, has 
been found to be the external sign by which the burial ground is distin- 
guished from the surrounding area. Like the cairn, it lathe visible mark 
of the spot of earth to which the remains of the dead have been consigned. 

Sir John Lubbock claims, as wc have seen, that the larger 
circles were used as temples, and Mr. Lewis has shown that 
they were orientated. The same uses are to be recognized in 
the stone circles buill in France, Algeria and India. 

The plate given herewith shows a large number of stone 
circles, cromlechs, stone cairns, dolmens, menhirs and circles in 
the Necropolis of Brittany. It will be noticed that some of 
these are surrounded by small stone circles; that the standing 
stones or menhirs are arranged in a circular form, but there is 
no large circle such as is found at Stonehenge and Avebury, 
and yet it may be, that the alignments served somewhat the 
same purpose as the large circles. The most interesting speci- 
men of a large stone circle is that which was found by Dr. 
Schliemar.n while exploring the tombs at Mycem. These 
tombs were arranged in the form of a circle. They were not 
used as an open air temple. but may have serxed the purpose 
of a grave circle. 

Tsountas says: * 

"The Mycenaean tombs are of two general types, the lirst is that of 
the oblong pit, sunk vertically in the ground, very much hkc the modern 
grave; the second includes the bee hive orthoius-structure and the rock- 
chamber, approached alike by an avenue (dromos) cut horiiontatly into a 
hill side. It is the second which offers the great monuments of sepulchral 
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architecture; bat the shaft jpaves are obvioasly earlier in origin, as thcj 
were the first and are stiU the foremost in their coatribatioa to our knowi* 
edfl^e of ^e a^e to which they belong. They are therefore entitied to the 
£rat coniidcration. 

If the visitor to Mycenz enter the Citadel by the Lions' gate, and 
turn to the soath, twenty paces more will bring him to the entrance of 
a ontoae circalar enclosnre. It is eigkry-seren feet in diameter and 
fenced in by a doable row of limestone slabs set vertically in two concen- 
tric rings. These rifles are abont three feet apart, and the space between 
them was originally hi led with small stones and earth and then corered 
with ccosvsbSbs of the same kind with the aprights, six of which were 
lovnd in place.* 

The plate shows the character of this circle and the cyclopean 
walls surrounding it. but does not show the altar which was 
found over the center of the fourth tomb. This altar accord- 
ing to Dr Schliemann consisted of an almost circular mass of 
Cyciopaean masonry with a large round opening in the form 
of a well. It was found four feet high and measured seven 
feet from north to south and five and one-fourth feet from 
east to west. It shows that close above the grave circle a 
place of sacrifice had been established so that what-ever we 
may say about the graves themselves there was a form of wor- 
ship observed in this place, which perhaps resembled that at 
Stonehenge in Great Britain. The rich offerings of gold 
and silver, and the style and decoration of the ornaments show 
that it belonged to a period later than the stone age for they 
revealed a wealth and splendor such as only could have been 
displayed by a kingly race. 

We turn now from these circles of the old wcrld to those 
found in the new world, with the special object of tracing the 
analogies between them. We may say that there are in Peru 
certain stone circles, which very closely resemble those in Al- 
geria, for they are arranged in terraces and furnish evidence of 
having been used in connection with sun worship. The near cir- 
cle is ten feet in diameter, the further one has a grooved out-ly- 
ing platform one hundred and fifty feet in diameter. The two 
show the prevalence of sun worship. Another locality in Bolivia 
presents a square two story burial tower (Chulpa) with hill fort- 
ress (Pucura) in the distance situated east of Lake Titicaca. 
The most interesting locality where circles and circular enclo- 
sures are found is in the state of Ohio where was the center of 
the mound builders works. Here we find the burial mounds 
and altar mounds without circles, but there are many mounds 
and so called temple mounds, which were surrounded by earth 
circles with a ditch upon the inside of the wall and a platform 
surrounding the mound, and a single entrance through the 
wall and across the ditch giving access to the burial place or 
altar. There are also earth circles, which were used only as 



*'I hef« covering slab* (according to Schliemann) "are firmly fitted in and consolidated by 
means of ootcbet, forming a mortise and tenon joint" (Mycenae p. 134) . Tbera was als« aa 
avenue to d»t grave circle reminding us of tbose at StoaeMoge. 
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village enclosures but in certain cases mounds have been 
seen occupying tlie very center of the village enclosure 
with a stone pavement surrounding them, showing that these 
were used either as a place of worship or burial loo sacred 
for intrusion. The most notable and interesting of all the 
circles found in America are those near Portsmouth, Ohio. 
These are interesting because they so remarkably resemble 
the circles at Slonehenge and Avebury in Great Britain. 
They were explored when they were in good state of preser- 
vation by several parlies. Squier and Davis gave a descrip- 
tion of them as follows: 

" The work consists oi three d.viaionE or groups, exlendiag for eieht 
niileg along Ibc Ohio River. Two of ihe Rroups ate on the Kentucky iide 
o( ilie riwfr. the reTiamine "ie. tneethsr wiili thi- I irger portion nf the con- 
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nccting' embankment is on the Ohio sliore. Tbe avenues or covered ways. 
extenthng from one work to the other, have induced many to asaign Ihem 
10 a roihtarv origin and a design to protect communication between the 
different groups. The parallel embankments measure about four feet in 
height by twenty feet base. They are not far from one hundred and sixty 
feet apart. They run in three lines from the central group, one leading to 
the aoutlieast. one lo the soulhwesi, and one to the northwest, each one of 
them pointing lo important works on the opposite sides of the river. The 
total length oT tbe parallels is eight miles. );ivinii sixteen miles of embank- 
ment. The group upon the third terrace seems lo be the grand center from 
which the parallel lines radiate. The two crescent or horse -shoe -shaped 
walls consiitulc the first striking feature which presents itself. The* are 
of about the same siie and shape, and tneasure eiglitv feel in length by 
seventy in breadth. Enclosing them in part is a circular wal), about hve 
feet high. A mound twenty-eigbi feel high, one hundred and ten feet base, 
truncated and surrounded by low circumvallation. stands near, from the 
summit of which a lull view oi the entire group may be had. The group 
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on the Kentucky shore consists of four concentric circles, placed at irre^'J- 
lar intervals in respect lo each other, and cut at n^bt an);iea by (our broad 
avenues which bear very nearly to the cardinal points. A large mound is 
placed io the center; it is truncated and terraced anj has a graded way 
leading to Ibe summit. On the supposition that thisnork was in some wa\ 
connected with the religious rites and ceremonies of the builders, this 
mound must Lave afforded a most conspicuous place lor the observer. It 
is easy, while standing on its summit, to people it with astraneepriestbood 
of ancient superstition. About a mile to the west of this work is a strall. 
circular work of exquisite symmetry and proportion. It consists of an 
embankment of earth live feet high, with an interior ditch twenty-Gve feel 
across by six feet deep, enclosing an area ninety feet m diameter, m the cen- 
ter of which rises a mound eight feet high by foity feet base. A narrow 
gateway through the parapet and a causeway over.the ditch lead to the en- 
closed mound. A smuular work occurs opposite the old mouth of the 
Scioto on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River. The principle work is an 
exact rectangle, eight hundred ftet square. The walls are twelve feet 
high, by thirtv-five nr forty f"et ba'e, eKcept on the fati where ihev ari-e 
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above the center of Ilie area about fifty feet. The most singular feature is 
the outwork which consists of parallel walls leading to Ihc northeast and 
southwest, each about two thousand one hundred feet long. The parallel 
to the northeast starts from the center of the main work and reaches to the 
end of the plateau or terrace. To the left of the plateau is a singular re- 
doubt or circular enclosure. The embankment of it is heavy, and the 
ditch, interior to the wall, deep and wide, and the measure from the bottom 
of the ditch to the top of the wall is twelve or fifteen feel. The enclosed 
oval area is only sixty feet wide by a hundred and ten feet long. The ob- 
ject of the enclosure is dilticult to divine. 

Dr. Hempstead who was a resident at Portsmouth, and was 
familiar with the works, has given Ihe mfasurements a Utile 
more carefully, and has suggested many things in reference io 
their orientation. He says: 

"The chief peculiarity oi ihe works is that the group in the center is 
situated on an eminence three hundred and tweoty-eiglil feet above the 
water level and overlooks the valleys of the two nvers. the Ohio and \be 
Scioto. The circle here has four openings, facing northeast and southeast, 
and northwest and southwest. Within ih~ circle are two horseshoe for- 
mations, twelve feet bteb and measuring one hundred and bve feet at the 
open etids. The parallel embankinents begin here and and run for about 
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iiheast lo ihe river, and are coDlinued on the opposite side 
ill they reach a large circular work which was probablv a temple of the 
sun. The outer circle of these works measures six hunared and forty feet, 
Ihe second one about four hundred feet, Lhe third about three hundred feel. 
In the center of the innermost circle is a mound which rises fori;^-Rve feet 
above the surrounding surface. It has a spiral graded way leading to the 
lop, which measures fifty feet east lo west and seventy-five feet north to 
south. This was probably the high altar, and ceremonies performed on it 
could be readily witnessed from the surrounding mounds. Tbe ''temple" 
consists ol three embankments pierced by open ways leading north, south, 
east and west. A center mound and (our ditches, the last to be passed 
only by the road leading from the "citadel," the entire length of which was 
protected by parallel walls, .\baat a mile and a half west of the tempi c 
IS a circular embankment about SIX feel high, and an inner clilch twelve 
feet deep, It has a center mound about seven feet high and the entrance 
to it is fiom the .south, lirsiiie it is an enclnsiire in the foim of - '- 




hexaeon. 

Tbe embankment is (our feet high and the dilc'h Ihre 

are two entrances, facing northwest and souineast, All ihfse have proti- 

ably some connection with the temple." 

Dr. Hempstead's view of the orientation was derived from 
the reldtivc bearing of ihe so-called temple and the central 
group on [he upper terrace where there was an altar an<! the 
horse shoes. He says: 

"The temple when viewed from the group on the upper terrace on the 
north side of the rtver would mark the spot at which the sun arose and a 
square enclosure situated northwest would mark the sunset of the sum ner 
solstice. This last enclosure has also lour entrances like iliosc of the tem- 
ple face noith, south, east and west. This enclosure is on the west side of 
the Scioto River' There are also olh^r parallel embankments, running 
from the central circle and hor.e shoe southwest terminating at lhe river 
but expanded so as to form a considerable enclosure, with small mounds 
constructed at the ends as if to lorli'v the entrances. Across the river 
and nearly facing the end of these parallels, is what has been known as 
tbe "Old Fori," A careful eKamination of this work will satisfy any one 
that It was never intended as a proieclioti against enemies from without. 
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but WM calculated to keep anr thing within, ftflcr it had oocc beeo de- 
coyed or placed there. The whole work is commanded from the hills; 
the wall on the outtide it only iwo or three feet hifih. An cn«nir haviDg 
eained this eminence could annoy iha*e within from all pans of the em- 
oanlcmenti. Ihere are many sironK reatona lor believing that the enclo- 
sure was intended to entrap the lar^e animals which roaiaed over the hills 
and rao?ed through the vallc}* at the time. Ibe desiiin of Ibese circles 
and enclosures is difficult lo retermine but Ibe general opiaion is that they 
were erected tor religious p<irposes, and coa*iderin(t the fact that sun wor- 
ship was prevalent among ihe Mound-builders <<f this region, It is not un- 
likely that the inctoRure on ihe southwest side waf designed to keep cap- 
tives taken in war, and that the whole ^roup was deiigned for reiljkius 
ceremonies, amon^ winch was the sacnhce of human victims, captives 
taken in war, as an offering to Ihe sun. 

1 Comparing these 
works at Ports- 
mouth with those at 
Avebury in Eng- 
land, we find that 
the large circles 
which include the 
horse shoes corre- 
spond to the large 
circle near Silbury 
Iliil, that is the 
large circle which 
:ontains two other 
;ircles. The con- 
centric circle which 
^ contains theso-calt- 
Kii-M ATii) tiittLi;. ^*' temple mound 

corresponds to the 
circle at Kuiiiiet. The encloiure at the mouth of the Sci- 
(Ho corresponds lo the work at Beckhampton, and the cov- 
ered ways which connect these circles correspond with 
the alignments of stdnding stones which run from the 
iart-o circle in the two directions, one toward Beckhampton, 
the other toward Kennet. The space between the parallel 
way:* and the Ohio nver corresponds with that at Avebury in- 
cluded between the large circle and the sinati stream, in the 
midst of which rises the artificial mound called Silibury Hill. 
These make important resemblances, though Ihey do not prove 
;in identity of form or design. They, however, suggest that 
there were imp >rtant ceremonies which were connected with 
a form of sun worship which h id many points of resemblance. 
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LANGUAGE AS A TEST OF RACE. 



TliL- transactions of the Royal Society uf Canada for the 
year 1891 contains a memoir by Mr. Horatio Hale, the 
learned author of the "Ethnography and Philologhy of the 
U.-S. Exploring Expedition of 183^-42," under Commander, 
afterwards Admiral Wilkes; entitled "Language as a Test of 
Mental Capacity." This, although the main thesis of the 
Memoir, is not its final conclusion, which is that language is 
the true basis of anthropology. Leavinff this conclusion for 
the present, let us see what are the grounds on which it is af- 
firmed that language is, in the words of the author, "the only 
sure test of the mental capacity of any race." Heie we have 
not n comparison between man and the lower animals. The 
inferior mental condition of the latter is usually ascribed to 
their want of articulate speech— which is meant when language 
is spoken of in connection with man, or of that on which .'uch 
speech depends, and therefore as between the human and non- 
human vertebrates, language may be safely predicted as a test 
of mental capacity. The comparison made by Mr. Hale is be- 
tween different races of men; as appears by the remark that 
barbarous tribes "differ very widely in their intellectual quali- 
ties, and in the languages which manifest these qualities." 
This conclusion is supported by the statement that '"not sim- 
plicity but complexity is the evidence alike of progress and oE 
the energies which lead to progress. The simplest forms of 
animal life are the lowest, the most complex the highest." 
With Mr. Hale, however, simplicity is the work of youth, as he 
stales when he compares the languages of Polynesia with the 
Melanesian longuesand the English language with the German. 

This reasoning is, to me. far from conclusive. If simplicity 
is to be the test, the Chinese language with its almost entire 
ignorance of grammatical structure should be the youngest, in- 
stead of being, as we know it is, one of the oldest e.xisting 
forms of human speech. Moreover, although the Polynesian 
languages are younger than those of Melanesia, and the English 
than the German, in the sense that the daughter is younger 
than her mother, yet in the wider scientific sense of hereditary 
connection the reverse is true. If the daughter is taken to 
represent the race, as she is entitled to be, she is older than 
her mother, and in like manner English is older than German, 
and the Polynesian tongues than Malay, as exhibiting the 
latest phase of development. This antiquity is denoted by the 
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very fact which Mr. Hale cites as evidence of youth, simplicity. 
The simplicity in these cases is not. however, original and ii is 
not a sign of incapacity. It arises in the case of the English 
language from the loss of a grammatical complexity which is 
not necessary to modern thought. In the ca.^^e of the Poleyne- 
sian tongues, Mr. Hale asserts elsewhere, in a paper on "The, 
Development of Language," read by him before the Canadian 
Institute, Toronto, in 1888. that the changes they have under- 
gone in the course of two thousand years, are invariably in the 
direction of greater simplicity. As to the Polynesians them- 
selves, although it is not safe to differ from Mr. Hale on such 
a subject, the fact of their being ignorant of pottery or the use 
of the bow when first known to Europeans is not evidence that 
they were, as he states "still in a low state of barbarism." 
Some time ago, on looking into the question of the bow, I 
found that most of the Polynesian people had, in their games 
or other usages, retained a^remembrance of it; and I have little 
doubt the nonuse of pottery by them was simply due to their 
having lost the art of pottery making. The origin of the 
Pacific Islanders is still a vexed question, so far at least as con- 
cerns their race aflFinity, but that they possess some of the 
Dravidian blood which Mr. Hale justly sees in the Australian 
aborigines is very probable. There are reasons for believing, 
indeed, that India was the original home of the ancestors of 
the lighter Polynesian Islanders, and perhaps also of a large el- 
em ?nt among the darker Papuan or Melanesian people. 

Refering to the question of language as a test of mental 
capacity, any one who has looked into the languages of prim- 
itive peoples must have been struck with the wonderful exuber- 
ance of grammatical forms which they usually present, and al- 
though we may agree with Mr. Hale that it is wrong to ascribe, 
as is done by Dr. Farrar, their "wealth of synonyms and gram- 
matical forms to poverty of the power of abstraction," it is 
equally wrong to regard such a condition of things as evidence 
of progress. Such a conclusion is not consistent, indeed, with 
Mr. Hale's previous statement, that, *'as we have every reason 
to believe that the first human beings were as tall, as strong 
and as active as any of their descendants, so we have equally 
good reason to believe that the language which they spoke 
was as well constructed and as expressive as any language that 
is now spoken." If we accept this view, and. with certain limi- 
tations not necessary to mention here, it may be safely accep- 
ted, whatever evidence of mental capacity the highly gram- 
matical and expressive languages of primitive peoples may 
furnish, they do not necessarily denote progress. The posses- 
sion of an inferior language, a speech having a less power of 
expression and a simpler grammatical structure ought not to 
•"be taken as evidence of a primitive intellectual inferiority. 
There is no reason why, apart from the question of the com- 
mon descent of mankind, the ancestors of all the races of man 
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should not have been equally well endowed in respect of lan- 
guage and therefore of mental capacity. If their descendants 
differ in this respect it is owing to the influence of deteriorating 
conditions of life, such as prevented the aborigines of.Australia 
making the same progress in culture as the relaled Dravidians 
ol India, and thus placed them in spite of their complex lan- 
guage and their elaborate social arfangemcnts. in the lowest 
grade of barbarism. Mr. Hale appears :o regard the present 
Australian aborigines as a homogeneous race, but it was shown 
by Dr. Paul Topinard that they exhibit two well marked types, 
one of which has frizzly hair, due probably to a Melanesian, 
and not a Negrito admixture, the other having straight hair. 
The most degraded tribes appear Eo be found among the latter. 
The conclusions to which these observations lead is that, 
although language is, and indeed must necessarily be a test of 
mental capxicily, it is not entitled to occupy the unique or 
at least supreme position assigned to it by Mr. Hale, He adds, 
however, that language is the only certain test of the affinities 
of races. This is a question of classification, and undoubt- 
edly language is of very great value for this purpose, but both 
Mr. Hale and Dr, Daniel Brinlon. to whom the former refers 
as having in his work; "The American Race," deliberately 
put aside all other tests, over estimate its value. If, as is said, 
the present physical school of Anthropology errs in <inc direc- 
tion, it is no reason why the Philological school should err in 
the other. But what is the ground on which Mr. Hale makes 
so high a claim on behalf of language? It may be expressed 
in the words of Prof. Wait; given by him, "no people ever 
yet changed its language unlit it had become so intimately 
mingled with another people as to receive from them, along 
with language, a large infusion of their blood." Now it is easy 
to show that this statement is much too precise. If it be admit- 
ted, for the sake of argument, that the Negroes of the United 
States and even those of Hayti and San Domingo, heve become 
so Aryanized that they cannot be cited as instances to the con- 
trary, the difficulty in accepting Wailz's statement is not less- 
ened. Even if it were not possible to prove that in any par- 
ticular case there has been a change of language without a mi.\- 
ture of blood, it would be much more difficult to prove the con- 
trary, as this assumes that we know what was the original lan- 
guage and the original race type of all peoples— in fact assumes 
the very point at issue- 
However. Mr. Hale himself refers to a case in which there 
has been a change in language, without such a mixture of 
blood as to have affected the stock. After stating, in connec- 
tion with the Aryan invasion of India, that "vast numbers of 
the conquered people had been incorporated with the conquer- 
ing race, either as an inferior caste, or as wives and servants in 
the families of the ruling classes," he adds: "it seems highly 
probable that the mass of the people of north India, while ad 
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opting some form of Aryan speech, remained in greater part 
of Dravidian blood." We may safely assume that if this took 
place in India it has taken place in every country throughout 
the world where simitar conditions prevailed, and, as v(C shall 
see when refering to certain North American peoples, it may 
have happened with little, if any, introduction of foreign blood. 
But to come to modern times, we see such a change now tak- 
ing place in the gradual displacement in Great Britain and 
Ireland of the Celtic language. That the Celts of Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, possessed a certain admixture of English 
blood cannot be denied, but it is not very great and it does 
not account for the change of language, which would have 
taken place if there had not been any such admixture. It is 
due to the spread of ideas and not of blood, and as the old 
Cornish language thus became extinct so will the allied Cym- 
ric, Gaelic and Erse languages meet with a similar fate, except 
so far as a knowledge of them may be preserved as relics of 
the past. 

Mr. Hale mentions a case in which the change of language 
was the result of compulsion by a neighboring people and 
thus was due to to a spread of ideas without admixture of 
blood. He quotes Mr. Stephen Powers as saying of the Hupa, 
a tribe of the Athabascan stock living in northern California, 
that "they are the Romans of northern California in their valor 
and in their wide reaching dominions. They are the French 
in the extended diffusion of their language. They hold in a 
state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around them, exact- 
ing from them annual tribute in the shape of shell-money, and 
they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in communi- 
cation with them. So vigorously were they put to school in 
the language of their masters that most of their vocabularies 
were sapped and reduced to bald catalogues of names. They 
had the dry bones of substantives, but the flesh and blood of 
verbs were sucked out of them by Hupa." How even such a 
remnant as this might not be left, we can understand from the 
case of the Christian Tsimshians of Brit sh Columbia. The 
Rev. William Duncan, to whose long continued exertions the 
civilization of these Indians is due, found that it was a mistake 
to teach them in their own language, and consequently, after 
removing them from their old surroundings, he instructed 
them entirely in English. Once having adopted this language 
the Metlakahtlas, the name by which the tribe is known, will 
continue to use it and in a generation or two their descendants 
will have forgotten their native tongue. 

In the face of these facts, language is surely not entitled to 
be called the **only certain test of the affinities of races," and 
what ever may be its value as a test of mental capacity, it can- 
not be regarded as the only true basis of Anthropology. It 
may be correct to affirm with Waitz that men change their 
physical appearance, but if so, it is because the conditions under 
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which they live undergo a change, and where such conditions 
remain unaltered or are but sligntly changed the physical type 
is preserved. This is conclusivelv proved by the general fact 
that the human race can be divided into a certain number of 
separate types, and by the specific fact of the great resem- 
blance, notwithstanding particular points of difference, between 
the members of each stock throughout the area over which it 
is spread. It must be remembered, moreover, that language, 
as well as all other mental characteristics, is dependent upon 
the physical organization for their development. Mis special 
organism distinguishes man from all other members of the 
animal kingdom just as much as does his language, and it is 
therefore as much entitled a* the latter to be taken as the basis 
of Anthropology, Indeed it has a greater right, owing to the 
fact, that while language is only a development, an expression of 
something deeper, be it a spiritual entity or onlya massof pro- 
laplasm, the physical organism is Ihat through which this spir- 
itual or protoplasmic being acts and can alone act as man. The 
organism is thus a more fundamental fact than language, which 
may, indeed, owing to some organic defect, be entirely wanting. 
The truth is, and this is the conclusion 1 have had in view 
throughout, that language is only one of the factors necessary 
for the proper sludy of man and the formation of Anthropo- 
logical science, and therefore also for the classification of 
human races. It m ly be that without language man could 
not have become a civilized being, but the only evidence in 
support of this contention is that language has been the in- 
strument of his mental culture. Il is impossible to say what 
progress man might have made without a spoken language, 
but there appears no reason why he should not have been able 
to make the first advances in civilization without it, nor why 
even he should not have been able to form ideas and communi- 
cate them to others by signs. We are justified, therefore, in 
assuming that sociology, technology and religion are entitled 
to be classed with language as mental factors in connection 
with the study of anthropology. This truth has been recogni- 
zed by Dr. Brinton, in whose General Scheme for Instruction 
in Anthropology, not only is language placed in its proper po- 
sition as a branch of ethnology; but ethnology itself becomes 
a division of anthropology and rightly occupies a secondary 
place to somatology, the science which deals with all the 
phenomena, both physical and phychical of the individual hu- 
man organism. So far from language being the true basis of 
anthropology, it is not even a sure test of the affinities of race. 
It is impossible, as appears from what is said above, to make a 
wholly satisfactory classification of races without reference to 
every branch of anthropology, that is, without studying their 
characteristics by the light of Somatology, as well as Ethnol- 
ogy. Ethnography as well as Archseology; for the descendants 
from a common stock may be separated and under the infiu- 
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ence of changed conditions become so altered, that archaeo- 
logical data may be of great importance for testing conclusions 
derived from other considerations. All the phenomena of 
human existence stand in an organic relation to each other, 
and all are ultimately traceable to the organism, in which body 
and mind are inseperably united, cooperating not only in the 
activities of individual life but in the actions of men as mem- 
bers of society. The test of race affinity must be sought, 
therefore, not m one but in all the phases or aspects of human 
nature both physical and mental, and the true basis of Anthro- 
pology will be found in the human organism itself, which there 
has its varied expression. 



ETHICAL PROGRESS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 

BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. SUPER. 

44 In all ages 

* Every human heart is human; 
That in even savage bosom 

There are longings, strivings, yearnings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 

Touch God's right hand in the darkness.** 

Hiawatha, 

It is assumed in this paper that the whole human race is 
descended from a single pair, that man primarily is an ethical 
being, so that no matter how low in the scale of civilization he 
rhay be, he has some notions however elementary, of right and 
wrong, but that in many cases these notions are mere germs 
which require what Conite calls milieu for their development. 
Under these assumptions we meet with the serious difficulty 
presented by the differences between the physical characteris- 
tics of the various races as well by the social oifferences be- 
tween the highest and lowest types of the same race. But we 
are not here concerned with the physical divergences and it is 
safe to assert that the moral differences arc not so great as 
they appear on a cursory examination. There is much acces- 
ible evidence to show that there are a few general principles of 
morality upon which the average Turk, the average Chinaman 
and the average Indian are in accord with the average Euro- 
pean. What they admit theoretically may be something quite 
different from what they practice. We do not need to go far 
from home to find the same inconsistency. It is not improb- 
able that some of the lowest races have degenerated from a 
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more advanced stage owing to the iinfjvordble physical or so- 
cial conditions amid whri:h they were placed. The struggle 
for a bare subsistence may become so severe that in the effort 
to preserve life, almost all the virtues are eliminated. The 
condition of a conquered people is generaly prejudicial to 
morality. History abounds in examples of both, and both have 
contemporary representatives. On the other hand life may 
have become so easy that a1! incentive to exertion was removed. 
Men were content to vegetate just as there are in all civilized 
countries degenerate specimens of the race who will steal or 
l)Cg rather than work. The isolation of the Chinese is gener- 
ally regarded as a unique fact in the history of the human race, 
yet it require! but a brief study of the annals of this sin- 
gular people lo convince the reader that it is not so much their 
natural traits as their situatian that virtually shut them off from 
the reit oE the world, Two thousand years ago they were far 
less self-centered than they are at present. In the course of 
time some people become apostles of progress, often in a some- 
what brutal fashion, while others remain merely receptive. 
The history of this continent furnishes examples of both. The 
Europeans who took posession of the Western Hemisphere 
found the aborigines in various stages of civilization and it has 
been demonstrated that some of the Indian tribes can be raised 
in a few generations almost to the level of the whites. Upon 
others again, the examples of their white neighbors seem to 
have no effect whatever. Other evidence as well as the mixed 
physical types that constitute the peoples of modern limes 
make it almost certain that many tribes were either extermina- 
ted or absorbed in others in the course of past milleniums. 

Man's capacity for moral progress being inherent, what is 
the postulate of its development? We answer — experience in 
its widest extent. As all men have some germinal conceptions 
of right and wrong, justice and injustice, these could only be 
developed by contact with one another. We all know the 
proverb about the burnt child. But here the pain follows the 
transgression quickly. This is rarely the case in the domain of 
ethics, and men's memories are proverbially short. But with 
the development of a social conscience, however feeble, the 
penalty of transgression could not be wholly lost. The social 
man learned the value of fidelity, of veracity, of humanity, and 
so on, though in a very general way. Those tribes that did 
not learn by experience were blotted out of existence or ab- 
sorbed. No people of antiquity learned more by experience 
ihan the Romans and so long as they profiled by their errors 
they advanced. They exhibited a marked contrast to their 
arch enemies the Carthaginians whose faithlessness has pass- 
ed into a proverb. Just as, not all men learn by experience 
neither do all social groups, but the price of progress is always 
a willingness lo learn. And so there cime a time in the his- 
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tory of Rome when her people ceased to profit by past errors 
and. with her moral stagnation, her decline began 

The earliest notions of right were associated with property; 
it was the right of posession. Men claimed the exclusive 
right of ownership to certain tangible objects and defended 
their right against all adversaries. As every man in every so- 
cial group laid claim to a number of such objects it iseasy to 
see how such a command as "Thou shalt not steal" come to be 
formulated and generally recognized, at least within certain 
limits. It is also easy to see how important a part the recog- 
nition of property rights must have played in tne progress of 
the race even while property consisted wholly in movables' 
But for a long time this right was recognized only within a cir- 
cumscribed group and to take by stealth or force from those 
outside of the group was not regarded as theft or robbery. 
We have an example of the primitive state of the mind in such 
a case in the conduct of the Hebrews toward the Egyptians. 
The same state of mind is exhibited by the employe who 
secretly appropriates the property of a hard master when he 
feels that his services are not adequately requited. 

When the ownership to land began to be acknowledged an 
other great step was taken in advance. What a potent force 
we have here to deal with is evident from the legal phraseol- 
ogy still current which divides all crimes into two classes: 
those against persons and those against property. Those states 
represent the vanguard of civilization which guarantee abso- 
lute security for both life and property as nearly as this is 
possible. It is not denied that a nomad people may make 
some progress in ethics. The early Hebrews are a case in 
point, yet their civilization in the proper sense dates from 
their settlement in the Promised Land. 

Every law that is put in force, whether it be by statute or 
custom responds to some need. The difference between the 
two is not so great as is usually supposed. It will hardly be 
denied that all men have an interest in seeing that at least the 
more important of the moral laws are observed — if not by 
themselves at least by their neighbors. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of a condition in which men must not have felt the prac- 
tical advantage of such injunctions as Thou shalt not kill and 
Thou shalt not steal, however lax they may have been in 
keeping them. The more man reflected the more patent be- 
came their importance, or it would perhaps be better to say 
that their importance was more clearly recognized by the 
more thoughtful members of every social group. This experi- 
ence is often embodied in language in the form of proverbs 
and is thus transmitted from generation to generation. The 
chitf reason why the sub-animals make no progress is because 
they lack the power of speech, for it can hardly be denied 
that some of them show a degree of intelligence little inferior 
to that of the lowest savages. Of course, this is simply say- 
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ing that a brute is not a human being; and the gap between 
Ihc two is a wide one, though I freely admit that in some re- 
spects some brutes are more moral — if we may use the term 
in such a connection — than some men. 

The motor force in every community always has been as it 
still is in its great men, men not absolutely great bnt relatively 
so, the most influential men in every social group. But men 
may be powerful for evil as well as good, great destroyers as 
well as great builders. Some men are great because of official 
posiiion, others, by native talent. It is however hardly possi- 
ble for a community organized on an historical basis to be 
wholly destroyed. It always retains recuperative agencies 
sufficient to restore it af er the most .serious cataclysm. No- 
poteon is a typical example and his career has great value in 
the philosophical interpretatinn of history. He wasan intclec- 
lual colossus and for a time his influence was wholesome. In 
the end, however, in spite of his uvertowering genius, his 
vaulting ambition overleaped itself; his evil desires got the 
mastery over him and spurred him on to his niin. Yet on the 
whole his work was more largely constructive than destructive: 
the Europe of 1S15 had madegreat advances over that of 1790. 

Schiller was of the opinion that, on the whole, Germany 
gained more than it lost by the Thirty Years War. This is a 
hard saying, but it may be a true one. As men are constituted, 
society can generaly be cured of its chronic ills only by the 
most drastic remedies. Just as a man's health can sometimes 
be restored or his life saved by the amputation of a lirnb, so 
society can frequently be cured only by the destruction of a 
class or at least of a part of its privileges. 

The history of the world, so far as we know it may be 
grouped about the characters that have made themselves con- 
spicuous^it is amplified biography, what we see every mo- 
ment among our contemporaries assocated with men of power 
we salely assume that it has always been so. It can hardly be 
otherwise, for out of every ten men nine, yea, out of every 
bun Jred men ninty nine are afraid of innovation. Though the 
majority of great men are not ethically great, yet ethical ideas 
derive their force and vigor from heroes in the fie'd of morals. 
We must, however, beware of measuring rigidly former con- 
ditions by present standards. As society is a growth, a too 
liteial interpretation of formulas may in time become a hin- 
drance. This was I he case conspicuously with the Jews of later 
times. They were always appealing to Abraham and Moses, 
yet if these worthies had lived they would have scouted the 
senseless conservatism of their devotees, Lycurgus found- 
ed institutions that made Sparta great. They were admir- 
ably suited to the conditions to which ihey were originally ad- 
apted: but in time they were outgrown and a too rigid and a 
loo literal adherence proved the ruin of Sparta; just as an old 
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general is defeated when pitted against a younger, if he ad- 
heres to the tactics of his youth. We see the same thing in 
the case of Mohammed and his immediate ancestors. The 
new faith with all its fanaticism was better than the creeds it 
supplanted. If it did not degenerate with respect to itself, it 
did with reference to Christianity and the glory that was placed 
was in time eclipsed by a more adaptive religion. I am aware 
that it has become somewhat the fashion to relegate into the 
realm of myth the great Jewish as well as the great Grecian 
lawgivers. The proceeding is inherently absurd. The best 
justification of their existence is the history of soc'ety in later 
ages when the light of history shines less dimly. No wonder 
that a recent commentator, in order to save a theory felt con- 
strained to say that " Pentateuch was not written by Moses 
but by another man of the same name." Much has doubtless 
been attributed to these worthies and their like to which they 
have no claim, but that a great deal is due them of that for 
which posterity gives them credit hardly admits of doubt. 
Montesquieu asserts that **in the infancy of society the chiefs 
of the state form the institutions: afterwards the institutons 
form the chiefs of the state." So too Emerson believed *'An 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of the men; and all 
history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons." Any one who is inclined to ques- 
tion the important functions of the leaders in the social group 
need not go far to see his error. Evidence in plenty is ready 
to hand that ouf^ht to remove all doubt. A number of persons 
have collected into a crowd, many from curiosity, a few for 
more sinister motives. Now let one or a few men raise the hue 
and cry and in a twinkling the crowd is turned into a mob. 
The entire mass of human beings has lost control of itself, is 
dead to the appeals of reason and ready to commit almost any 
outrage against life and property. Again take the case of men 
wno attain leadership under more peaceful conditions. It is 
common for a great many church members to regard their 
bishops with a feeling akin to veneration. Yet a bishop is 
usually selected from a large number of equally competent 
candidates and in some of tha denominations they have not 
much more power than other clergymen of equal ability. We 
find among men leaders by accident, leaders by merit, and 
leaders by virtue of their position. The only difference be- 
tween the more civilized and less civilized peoples is that the 
former are more ready to listen to appeals to reason and le ;s 
in danger of being led in a wrong direction by their prejudices 
or passions or impulses. Thorough going evolutionists tell us 
that the comparative powerlessness of men without leaders is 
a characteristic that we posess in common with gregarious 
brutes. These too when anything is to be done usually wait 
for one of their number to take the initiative. The initiative 
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often leads to the destruction of a whole herd, as brutes cannot 
learn by transmitted experience, though they sometimes seem 
to learn by inherited experience. But the leader of a herd 
merely follows a blind instinct, while the leader of men, if he 
be worthy of the name, ought always to lead in the way where 
the danger is least. 

While it is clear that the individual has counted for a great 
deal in the fostering of ethical ideas, these ideas could become 
potent only in an organized state. The obstreperous forces 
were always strong and needed to be curbed. It was the Ro- 
man reverence for law that contributed mo^t to the growth of 
the Roman power. It is true Tacitus could affirm that among 
the Germans good morals were more powerful than good laws 
among his own countrymen; but he had in mind a time when 
the men who should have enforced the laws were the first to 
break them. In primitive society each man is to a greater or 
less extent a law unto himself and disputes are decided by the 
stronger or more astute in their own way. Thucydides says it 
was the custom of the early Greeks to go armed as each man 
had to protect himself; but in later times the importance of 
law had become so universally recognized that even Socrates 
one of the most original thinkers the v^orld has e\er ki own 
preferred to suffer death legally for crimes he had not com- 
mitted rather than save himself illegally. No Greek or Roman 
could conceive of an ethical man as existing outside of the 
state, and the philosophers of both peoples never tired of dis- 
cussing the best methods of making the upright man and the 
good citizen convertible terms That survival of barbarism, 
the duel, was virtually unknown among them, and though often 
the most monstrous wrongs against individuals were committed 
it was usually done by envokingf the arm of the state. It is in- 
teresting to note the process by which the Hebrews outgrew 
their theoretic idea and came to note the supreme importance 
of establishing a state in the usual sense of that term. It was 
surely not the desire to be like the people around them but the 
conviction that thty had outgrown the old order. 

The tribal, just like national consciousness or aspiration is 
wont to crystallize about a great name. It cannot grasp the 
idea of an innovation or an initial movement towards any 
goal except by associating it with some leader. It is only 
leaders that drag men out of the rut of convention. There is 
much truth in the passage, "Mankind from the earliest ages 
have been prone almost to idealize those to whom they were 
indebted for any weighty benefits, or to whom they looked upon 
as inventors of useful arts or masters of hithcrtooccult sciences." 
The moralist Seneca was well aware of this important truth: 
hence he continually exhorts his protege, Lucilius, to choose 
for him*5elf some noble exemplar and to strive to become like 
him. That Christ went about doing good has a hundred times 
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more influence on the world than the doctrines he preached. 
The effect of thoroughly democratic institutions is strikingly 
exemplified by the Turkomans. The traveler Vambery relates, 
that one of them said to him, "We are a people without a head, 
and we will not have one. We are all equal; with us every one 
is king." the same writer adds, "The inhabitants of the desert 
are ruled, often tyrannized over by a mighty soverign, invisi- 
ble, indeed to themselves, but whose presence is plainly dis- 
cerned in the work deb, custom, usage." As is well known, the 
Turkomans have hardly changed since they are known to his- 
tory. After reaching a certain status the tyrrany of custom 
became so generally recognized that every attempt on the 
part of any individu *1 to break it proved abortive. 

Tarde in his Laws of imitation makes some shrewd obser- 
vations on this question. He says among other things, "In 
order that a good combination of ideas may enlighten the 
mmds of a nation, it is essential that it first attain to clearness 
in an isolated brain; and the chances of its general adoption 
are in proportion to the frequency of exchanges between mind 
and mind. In order that a contradiction between two institu- 
tions or between two principals be felt in a society it is neces- 
sary that it should first have been observed by an intellect 
more sagacious than others; by a systematic thinker who, in 
his concious effort to unify his group of ideas, has been stop- 
ped by this difficulty and has pointed it out. Whence the 
social importance of philosophies; and the larger the number 
of mutual intellectual stimuli and, consequently, of movements 
of ideas in a nation the more easily his difficulty will be per- 
ceived." Hence it is easy to sec how, in a primitive condition 
of society, all progress but especially all ethical progress is 
extremely slow. The tyranny of custom is stronger because 
there is little conscious thinking, scarcely any interchange of 
ideas and but a faint desire to break with tradition. Innova- 
tors have had a hard time in this world, yet it is owing to 
them that the world is no worse than it is. What are Buddha 
and Confucius and Lycurgas and Solon and many more of 
their kind but bouys in the stormy waters of time by which 
their successors have sought in some sort of a way to steer 
their fragile bark over the turbid waters of every-day life? 

The problem of the genesis and development of m Drality 
is rendered particularly difficult because of its connection with 
religion. So far as we know there is no people so low in the 
scale of civilization as to be without some notions of obligati- 
ons, nor is there any that is wholy without a religion. The 
first concerns itself with man's relation to man, the second 
with his relation to his creator and to other supernatural be- 
ings with which he comes in contact or under whose power he 
lives. The question then naturally arises in the mind of the 
inquirer: does the religious belief of a man or of a company of 
men influence their notions of their relation to one another? 
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We can hardly withold an affirmative anstttr, yet after it is 
given wc are still at i loss when we come to define the char- 
acter of this obligation. Religious fanaticism whether Chris- 
tian or heathen, whether inspired by a monotheistic or a poly- 
theistic creed, has often inflicted great harm upon the race. It 
has been a destructive agency of the most terrible kind. 

Take what view of the origin of man we may we can hardly 
help admitting that religious instinct is primarily beneficfnt. 
If man is evolved from some lower animal, an instinct so uni- 
versal can not in the nature of the case he destructive. It is 
one of the forces thai tend to the perpetuity of the race. If it 
is institutional and originally implanted by the creator it is, of 
course, for a bt-neficent purpose. But it may be prcverted. 
The sexual instinct in the sub animals and men is often a de- 
structive agency, yel it is essential to the perpetuation of life. 
In like manner when religion is used as an engine of destruc- 
tion it is a perversion of its original purpose. 

It is probably not doing violence to the conditions of the 
problems if wc draw some infercrces from what wc see going 
on around us daily, or may see. Man is ever changing, yet ever 
the same. No one will deny that the Christian is better for 
his religion, which is different from mere profession of it. 
But is the Mohammedan or Buddhist elevated by his religion? 
I do not doubt it, if his profession is sincere. All three relig- 
ions are better in their precepts than in the general practice 
of their professed votaries. Of course the same affirmation 
can be made regarding the Jewish, In all casesthe fountain is 
purer than the stream. VVe know comparatively little about 
religions that have no fixed creed like those above named, 
but it is safe to assume that a similar inference may be- 
drawn from them. To have a religion, to recognize the mys 
tery of ojr existence and to acknowledge our dependence on 
a power higher thah ourselves are essential attributes of 
man-attributes that by no stretch of the imagination we 
can attribute to the most intelligent brutes. Notwithstand- 
ing that some of the lower animals exhibit not only gleams 
of intelligence but at times its steady though faint light 
and yet make no progress may be as much owing to their 
lack of the religious sentiment as to any other cause. 
Stepnaki, a deist or perhaps even an atbeist, says in the 
Russian Peasantry. ■■Religion is the language in which the 
human spirit lisps its first conception of right and gives 
vent to its first aspirations. The awakening of the pop- 
ular intelligence and moral consciousness has found its 
expression in dogmas of new religious sects, a remarkable 
and suggestive phenomenon of popular life in Russia," 
Again, "Of all forms of authority, the patriarchal one is 
certainly the most insupportable to a thoroughly |indepetid- 
ant mind, just as parental tutelage is to a full grown man, 
yet this is no argument against the usefulness of a good family 
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education. For all pri nitive minds the mDnarchical idea has 
a kind of peculiar fascination. A man who is placed so much 
above them as th :ir sjvjregn is naturally fancied by them to 
be above human nature altog:cther." 

Even after the conviction of the need of moral regenera- 
tion has become firmly rooted m some minds it usually rests 
there. Socrates had much to say about man's duty to his fel- 
low man. but had nothing of what we call missionary zeal. 
The same spirit is exhibited by Cicero, Seneca and other 
Greek and Roman moral philosophers. We see something of 
the missionary spirit in Buddhism and Mohammedanism but the 
central thought, at least of the former, is rather to teach men 
to bear their own ills than to lighten them or those of others. 
**Bear ye one another's burdens," is a distinctly missionary 
command that is almost peculiar to Christianity. The Apos- 
tles were the first tc feel the irresistible impulse to preach the 
doctrine to men that taught them to do what they could to 
make the world better. Paul conspicuously among the early 
propagandists of Christianity could not give a philosophical 
explanation of his zeal except in so far as the commands to 
preach the Gospel is such an explanation. But his doctrine, 
though highly metaphysical in some respects was based on the 
need that men felt of a higher life for all, a broader altruism 
than they had be *n accustomed to hear. The mere observ- 
ance of external ceremonies, to which he had been accustomed 
or to something akin, no longer satisfied his broad philosophy, 
yet he hypostatized the will and desire of God to support his 
zeal. Professor Ramsay has an excellent article on Paul as a 
Statesman in the Contemporary Review for March, 1901. 

On the other hand, religion is founded on superhuman 
creeds, as embodying commands ot supernatural origin is nec- 
essarily unprogressive and unchanging. In all societies, the 
most primitive as well as the most advanced, the priesthood 
represents the intellectual status quo ante. Since the gods are 
regarded as "ever-living" they are unchanging — the same to- 
day, yesterday and forever more. The influence of the priestly 
class is marked with unusual clearness in the records of the 
ancient Egyptians. Here the civilization was apparently for 
thousands of years unchanged, unprogressive and stationary. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the comparatively advanced 
stage to which the earliest Egyptians had attained was reached 
before hierarchy had completely dominated social and public 
ideas, While in the land of the Nile the priest class seems at 
a very remote period to have made terms with the ruling caste 
out of which grew a stable goverment, the course of events 
among the Jews was different and less peaceful, owing largely 
to the less secluded position of Palestine. Here the hierarchy 
at a very early period in the history of the Hebrews and from 
causes that are not clear encountered opposition. It continued 
powerful, but not predominat. On the other hand, the ancient 
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Greeks, the only people of antiquity that continued to make 
progress for several centuries, were never much under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood. The episode narrated in the first 
book of the Iliad is characteristic. When Chryses the priest 
of Apollo coines to Agememnon with a ransom for his daugh- 
ter, the latter refuses to give her up and adds that if he ever 
returns to repeat his request the god whom he represents will 
not be able to save him from personal violence. Neither in 
Greece nor Rome did the priesthood ever constitute a separate 
class, in the proper sense of the word. Both these countries 
were almost continually at war. According to Tacitus even 
the Germans were more "priest-ridden.,, 

The rationale of progress herein set forth is not based upon 
any theory of ethics but is deduced from an examination of 
the facts of history. From what we have seen taking place in 
the more or less clear light of history we may legitimately 
conclude what must have taken place in pre-historic times and 
with those people who have no annals. The belief in the per- 
fectibility of the human race and of the continued progress of 
a nation is distinctly modern. It dates from the establishment 
of Christianity. The Greek thinkers were the first to give the 
problem any attention. But they, Plato and Aristotle among 
the others, conceived states only as alternately advancing and 
retrograding. With the examples they had before them they 
could hardly have reached any other conclusion. No pre- 
christian state, with the possible exception of Egypt, had had 
an uninterrupted existence of a thousand years; and its history 
was but little known. The conception of the universal brother- 
hood of man. though faintly enunciated by the Stoics, is a dis- 
tinctively christian doctrine. With this idea was bound up the 
possibility of several great commonwealths existing side by 
side to the reciprocal advantage of all. It thus became possi- 
ble for each to devote at least a part of its corporate energies 
to its own internal improvement rather than to expend them 
wholly on the destruction of its neighbors. 

The states under priestly rule were no more permanent 
than those under the domination ot a military class. It is only 
where no single class of ideas is permanently in the ascendant 
that continued progress may confidentally be expected. And 
it is only ivhere a goverment is so organized that all the intel- 
lectual and moral forces it embodies may have a hearing in its 
management that we may look for those gradual changes which 
guarantee the permanence of its institutions and render violent 
revolutions unnecessary. In other words, progress to be con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted must be based on the ethical princi- 
ples, on the recognition of the rights of man, not of a class, and 
on a willingness to profit by the experience of the race. The 
world is not in need of new principles of morality, but of a 
more general recognition of those that have abundantly vindi- 
cated their efficacy. 



TOTEMISM IN THE EAST. 

Ejctract from an article in the Biblical Worid. 

Totemism is probably the most primitive of all pagan be- 
liefs, as it has been the most universal, for traces of it are found 
in the religions of all peoples. A totem is some object gen- 
erally an animal or a plant, whose name the clan bears, and to 
which it has a close relationship, traceable to descent, for ex- 
pic — the Crow clan are blood-brothers of the crow birds, be- 
cause the first father or mother was a crow. The father may 
have been a crow divinity while the mother was a woman. 
Each member of the clan is therefore known as a crow, and the 
life of one of these birds is as sacred as the life of a human 
kinsman. A totem is never eaten except in some religious ser- 
vice, as in a sacrificial communion, which totem people seem 
to have observed annually. Should one use the flesh of his to- 
tem for food, cither death will follow or the offender will be 
smitten by some disease. The Haida Indians, one of the 
great nations of British Columbia, may be taken as as a good 
example of totem organization. This nation is divided into 
two great phraties, the Raven and the Eagle, the former be- 
ing the superior or senior. The Raven phratry in divided into 
the following clans: Wolf, Bear, Scannah Whale, Skate, Moun- 
tain Goat, Sea l.ion, Moon, Sun, Rainbow, and Thunderbird; 
the Eagle into: Eagle, Raven. F'rog. Beaver, Shark, Moon, Duck, 
Codfish, Wasco, Whale, Owl, Dogfish, Sculpin and Dragon Fly. 
The genealogy of a family is marked by a totem pole, on which 
is carved the totem crests of the female ancestors. Egypt, that 
land of strange contradictions, is a good example. 

In spite of the milleniunis of settled agricultural life, its great 
advance in literature, art and science, a surprising amount of 
this old system persisted. The Nomes down to the very last, 
bore totem names, while within them the animals were wor- 
shiped with totem rites and totem doctrines. 

A cursory examination of the proper names of the Arab 
tribes show that totemism must at one time have been common 
among that people also. Robertson Smith quotes, among 
others, the following tribes which formed important groups: 
Wolf, Lion, Locust, Dove, Bull, Colt of an Ass, Kite, Lizard, 
She-goat, and Hedgehog. The laws governing relationships 
seem in pre-lslamic days to have also been totemic. 

Some of the most obvious totem names in the Old Test- 
ment are: — Achbor, Mouse 2 Kings, 22: 12; Ajah, Falcon, 2 
Sam., 3: 7; Elah, Terebinth, 2 Kings, 15: 30; Asuah, Thorn-. 
bush, Ezra, 2:56; Deborah, Bee, Gen., 35: 8, (Judge, 4: 9); 
Huldah, Weasel, 2 Kings, 22: 14; Jonah, Dove, 2 Kings, 14:25. 



THE COMMON THINGS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

■ 

Wc have now passed over the various structures which 
were erected during the pre-historic age, and have seen the 
progress which was made during that age. It will be noticed 
that none of these structures reached the stage in which ar- 
chitecture, technically considered, could be ascribed to them; 
for they are in no way ornamented, and do not present any of 
the architectural principles. Some of them may have indeed 
anticipated those principles in their form and appearance; for 
the standing stones have the forms of columns; the conical 
huts, called Pict-houses, have the form of the arch; the dol- 
mens have the form of houses with roofs, and some of them 
have openings, which remind us of the doorways with the pier 
and lintel, but they all lack the elements which are essential 
to architectural structures; viz: the true arch; the column with 
its capital; the cornice, and architrave; and the decoration of the 
walls and sides. They contain the rudiments which constitute 
the alphabet, but are never put together in such a shape that 
we can read in them any story which architecture, as such, 
would present We may say, then, of architecture, the same 
that we do of literature, that neither of them really began before 
the time of history; for the use of letters was the means of in- 
troducing writing, and writing naturally gave birth to history; 
as the discovery and use of architectural principles, such as 
the true arch, the decorated column, the cornice, and other 
elements, gave rise to architecture; at least to that form of 
architecture which has appeared in historic countries. As to 
the date in which those changes occurred which brought the 
rude constructions of the pre-historic races into the condition, 
or form, which rendered them suitable and worthy of the name 
of architecture, we have no definite information. And yet, as 
we examine the different records, here and there, we find that 
the introduction of letters and the discovery of architectural 
principles were everywhere contemporaneous. There was, 
however, always an interval between the pre-historic and the 
historic which has never been quite filled, and it matters not 
what country we visit, we find the gap still open. No discovery 
has yet brought the pre-historic so closely into contact with 
he historic that we can say that they are joined together. 
The missing links have been sought fur in many lands, but 
they are still missing, and the only way to bring the two ages 
together is to substitute something which we know belongs 
to both, and has continued through all ages. These substitu- 
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tes we believe may be found in some of the common things 
which were in use in the very earliest times, and are still in 
usr, but are scarcely noticed because they are so common. 
We refer now to roads, canals, bridges and boats, all of which 
arc very common at the present day, but were also as common 
in the days when there was no history, and no architecture, 
and no art, and scarcely any civilization, but when the people 
had to have the necessities of life, and did have them, and 
with them also many of the conveniences. They grew out of 
the necessities of the early periods but they were the last to 
chanj^e their form, or character, and for that reason, they have 
lagj^ad behind the progress of the world, and have always 
been too insignificant to be worthy of a prominent place in 
history. There are to be sure many allusions in history to the 
ancient canals, roads, bridges and boats, but they are merely 
incidental to the record, and are not given a place among any 
of the prominent and conspicuous structures which have ap- 
peared either '"n the pre-historic, or the historic age. Their 
association with other things such as houses, fortresses, pal- 
aces, temples, cities, arches, and gateways, has always been 
very close, but they were only the humble servitors which were 
always useful, but seldom noticed, and never considered worthy 
of mention. Even the terms which are used in connection 
with them are sij^nificant of their humble character; for 
they are called constructions and mechanical contrivances, 
rather than architectural works, and are assigned to the prov- 
ince of civil en^nneering and mechanics rather than architec- 
ture or art 

It is, however to this humble class of constructions that we 
shall devote a chai)ter; for they are really the connecting links 
between the pre-historic and the historic age; and are about 
the only things which we can positively state have continued 
throuc^h both ages. They may indeed have been at the begin- 
ning^ very rude and primitive:, yet they served the same purpose 
at the outset that they do at the present day. The roads upon 
the land, the canals with the water in them, the bridges which 
carried the roads across the water, and the boats which con- 
ducted the traveler through the water, were all at one time 
very simple and rude contriN ances, but they were as useful 
then as they are now. The\- ha\ e been useful in history; and 
oreat events ha\e turned, and been decided according to their 
presence or their absence. Many archajological discoveries 
have also been made by means ot them, and still others are 
likely to be made. To illustrate: it was a road which led up 
to the Lions Gate at Mycenae, which disclosed, not only the 

Eeculiar arch with its pier and lintel, and its sculptured lions, 
ut which, followed within the gate, led Schliemann to the Bee- 
hive tomb, and to the wonderful treasures contained within it. 
It was a common road which led to the gateway, which opened 
into the city of Troy, a burnt city, but within the portal of that 
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cily, and amid the ruins, there were contained those evidences 
which led Schliemann to identify the place with the famous 
city about which Homer sang of old, and in which history has 
been so much interested. The stairway which led from the 
gate up to the city was a common stairway made of stone ^tepa, 
but it became very significant when the treasure was discov- 
ered, for it idenlified the building at the top as the palace 
of Priam, His keen eye when he examined the relics which 
were so strangely mingled together, immediately discriminat- 
ed between those which belonged to the Stone and those 
which belonged to the Bronze Age, and enabled him to draw 
the lines between the earlier and the later cities which were 
erected upon the same spot, though the lines between the his- 
toric and the pre-historic cities became marvellously less as he. 
with others, proceeded in the examination of the various layers, 
and relics which were contained in the ruins. 

The importance of these common things is shown by other 
discoveries, for they ha\ e often furnished the clew to the dark 
problems of history. 

The arch which Robinson disco\erL'd in (he wait of the 
temple at Jerusalem was only a fragment, but it showed the 
character of the bridge which led from the ancient city of 
David across the Tyropaean Valley to the ancient temple on 
Mount Moriah. The various sills, or thresholds which Dr. W. 
H. Bliss found at Jerusalem, far beneath the surface, were or- 
dinary door-sills which had been worn by the feet of people 
who crossed them, but the succession of them one above Ihe 
other, showed the number of houses that had been built on the 
same spot. The boat which was discovered on the coast of 
Norway, beneath a mound, was an ordinary boat, such as the 
Norsemen were accustomed to use, but taken with the canoes 
and boats which have been exhumed from the peat-beds of 
Ireland and England and Switzerland it gave the last link in 
the long chain, and furnished the record of the progress of 
boat building from the pre-historic up to the historic age. 

So tbose constructions which have been brought to 
light by the researches of antiquarians and archeologista 
reveal to us the very beginnings of architecture. They may, 
perhaps, belong to the department of mechanics and engi- 
neering, as we have said, but they so resemble , and are 
BO associated with architectural works that it is impossible 
to separate them. The relation of these humble and 
common things to the events of history is exceedingly 
important. Xerxes who built his bridge of boats across 
the Hellespont is said to have thrown chains into .the 
sea whose waves had broken the bridge, with the vain 
boast that he had chained the waves, but the absence of a 
bridge has baffled many a general, and the lack of a road 
has defeated many an army, while on the other hand an or- 
dinary canal has enriched a whole country, and the building 
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of a road has often brought the distant parts of a nation in- 
to harmony with its rulers. 

We need no excuse for devoting a chapter to these sub- 
jects; for they are too closely connected with history and 
throw too much light upon the history of the world to be 
omitted. Without them, the gap between the pre-historic 
and the historic age would continue, for very little has so 
far been discovered that can be relied upon to fill it, but, 
with them, the succession continues unbroken. We may^ 
say that the monuments of the Stone Age stand like an 
abutment upon one side of a gulf; for the successors to them 
have not yet been discovered. The monuments of the 
Bronze and the Iron Age stand like an abutment upon the 
other side, and it is not easy to discover what immediately 
preceded, but it is through such humble and unobserved 
things as the bridges, boats and such objects as have been 
preserved in the graves we find the connecting links, 
and are able to follow the line from one age to another. 

These had their beginnings in the Stone Age, but they con- 
tinued in an unbroken succession through the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, and really connect the pre-historic with historic 
times. 

This is the case in all countries, and it matters not what 
region we enter, we shall find these common things very 
useful, from the aid they give to us in connecting the past 
with the present. It may be that some would prefer to be- 
gin with the Oriental countries, and there seek for the con- 
necting links betwee the historic and the pre-historic age, 
but there are so many advantages in taking the American 
continent for our field of study, that we shall draw illus- 
trations from our own land, and afterwards go to the dis- 
tant regions, and study such tokens as can be found there. 

We maintain that there are all about us, those objects 
which are reall}^ the survivals ot the pre-historic age, and 
they are so similar to those which existed thousands of 
years ago in the east that we may rely upon them for our 
evidence. 

1. Let us then take the boats which were formerly in use 
on this continent: some of them still used by the Indians of 
the deej) interior for our first objects of study. It is known 
that the earliest boat was a mere log, which had been dug 
out with stone tools, and by the aid of fire, was made hollow, 
and so ca])able of holding the early navigator, who was 
clothed with skin, and had no better tool than the stone axe. 
Such hollow logs have been discovered near the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland , but they resemble those which were com- 
mon in America. This was the beginning of ship-building 
and ship-carpentry, and it was a very important beginning. 
The next stage was one in which the external form was 
brought into harmony with the interior. A comely shape 
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was given to the boat, The log- became not onlj' lighter 
but more shapely, and more easily proi>elled. It was not 
long before the habit of imitating- the shape of animals as- 
serted itself in connection with this art of boat building, 
and the canoe soon came to have a curved prow, which rose 
above the water line like the neck and head of a water fowl. 
A canoe has been dujj out from the peat beds of Switzer- 
land, which has a prow the exact shape of a bird's bead, a 
hole throug-h the solid end of the prow representing the 
eye of the bird. This shows how early the art instinct laid 
hold of the savage, and trained his hand to great skill 
in sculpturing. the wood into forms and lines of grace and 
beauty. The navigators of the inland waters of America' 
were not different from the fishermen who inhabited the 
shores of the inland lakes of Europe, for both had skill in 
the art of making beautiful creations out of the common 
logs, which were felled in tne forests. Boats have been 
exhumed from the island keys off the coast of Florida. 
which are very interesting on account of their size and 
shape. There are boats still in use on the streams of the 
Interior which are models of beauty. But of all the crafts 
which the native American was able to construct by the aid 
of such rude tools as are made of stone, those which are 
still seen upon the northwest coast are the most striking; 
for their beauty and grace. These are large enough to 
hold a company of navigators, and high enough to with- 
stand the waves of the stormy ocean. Their graceful bows 
rise-high above the rest of the vessel, and are generally 
painted and ornamented with some mythological figure, 
representing some bird or beast which rules the waters. 
Propelled by the strong hands of the skillful navigators, 
they fljr over the waves like winged birds and no storm ar- 
ises which intimidates the hearts of those who know how 
they may outride the waves. Such boats are still common 
on the northwest coast, but there were formerly boats and 
canoes equally beautiful and capacious on the inland 
waters of this continent. A fleet of such boats is said to 
have attended the Queen or caciq^ue of Cofachitiui who met 
DeSoto as he passed on his famous expedition. "This fleet 
formed a kind of aquatic procession, the van of which was 
led by a grand canoe, containing six embassadors, paddled 
by a large number of Indians, towing after it the state barge 
of the Princess who reclined on cushions in the stern, 
under a canopy supported by a lance. She was accompa- 
nied by eight female attendants. A number of canoes filled 
with warriors closed the procession." Other fleets, contain- 
ing warriors were seen by De Soto on the Mississippi River. 
One of these is described as follows:^ 

One day while at work lliey perceived a fleet of (wo hundred canoes 
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descending the river. Thev were filled with armed Indians, painted after 
their wild fashion, adorned with feathers of every color, and carrying 
shields in their hands, made of the buffalo hide, wherewith some sheltered 
the rowers, while others stood in the prow and poop of the the canoe with 
their bows and arrows. The canoes of the cacique and chief warriors were 
decorated with fanciful awnings, under which tney sat and gave their or- 
ders to those who rowed. "It was a pleasing sight/* says the Portuguese 
narrator. " to behold these wild savages in their canoes, which were neatly 
made and of great size, and, with their awnings, colored feathers and wav- 
ing standards, appeared like a fleet of galleys.'* 

In contrast with these are the boats which are now in 
use among the fishermen of the Arctic regions. 

H. H. Bancroft says: 

Throughout the Aleutian Islands the boats are made wholly of skins 
of seals or sea-lions, excepting the frame of wood or whale-ribs. Two 
kinds of skin boats are employed by the natives, a large and a small one. 
The large boat is flat-bottomed with the skeleton of whale ribs, covered 
with sealskins sewed together. The small boat is called a Kyak, and is 
entirely covered with skins, top as well as well as bottom, saving a hole in 
the deck which is filled by the navigator. The kyak is about sixteen feet 
in length, and two feet in width at the middle, and tapers off to a point at 
either end, is light and strong, and is skillfully handled. The native will 
twirl his kyak completely over, turn a summersault, and by the aid of his 
paddle, come up safely at the other side. Sleds, sledges and dogs, and 
land-boats play as an important part on the land as these skin boats do in 
the water. The runners of the sleds are thin, flexible boards, which are 
well adapted to the inequalities of the ground. 

The Haidah canoes are dug out of cedar logs, and are sometimes 
sixty feet long, six and a half wide, and four and a half deep, accomoda- 
ting one hundred men. The prow and stern are raised, and often grace- 
fully carved like a swan's neclc, with a monstrous head at the extremity. 
Boats of the better class have their exteriors carved and painted with the 
gunwale inlaid in some cases with otter teeth. They are impelled rapidly 
and safely over the often rough waters of the coast inlets by shovel-shaped 
paddles. Large fleets of canoes from the north visit Victoria each spring 
tor whaling purposes. 

The Nootka Sound Indians build their canoes from a single cedar 
trunk. Of the most elegant proportions, they are modeled by the builder 
with no guide but the eye, and with the most imperfect tools. The form 
varies among different nations according as to whether the canoe is intend- 
ed for ocean, sound or river navigation. They rub and polish the outside 
and paint the interior with red."* 

Californians built their boats out of red wood and cotton- 
wood trees. They were blunt at both ends and flat bottomed, 
but vvhat is very remarkable, some of them are built tvithout 
being touched with a sharp edged tool of any kind. They 
are burned off at the required length and hollowed out by fire. 
A piece of fresh bark, occasionally wet, prevented the flames 
from extendinjT too far in the wrong direction. They built 
rafts from bundles of rushes which were lashed together in 
hammock shapes. They are useful for salmon-spearing, and 
for fishing. 

In contrast to these boats of California are the large ranoes 

which are said by the early Spanish explorers of Mexico to 

have been so numerous on the lake, which was the scene 

of so many exploits at the time of the Conquest. These 

accounts are evidently exaggerated but we quote from Ban- 

•Sec Bancroft's Native Races of the Pacific States; Vol. i; p. i6^>— 190. 
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croft's description of ihem and leave the reader to form his 
own opinions. 

"Owing to rhe position of llie city in the midst of the lake, (raflic was 
chiefly conducted by means of canals, which led into almost every ward 
and had on both sides quays for the reception and landing of goods and 
passengers. Many of tfiese were provided with basius and locks to retain 
Ihe water within them, while at the mouth were small buildings which serv- 
ed as offices for the custom house officials, Brid^tes. many of which were 
■pwards of thirty feet wide, and could be drawn up so as to cut off com- 
munication between the different parts. The circumference of the cily 
has been estimated at about twelve miles, and the ntimber of houses at 
sixty thousand. Fifty other towns, many of Ihem consisting of over three 
ihousand dwellings, were scattered on and around the lake, the shallow 
waters of which were skimmed by two hundred thousand canoes. Four 
grand avenues paved with a smooth, hard crust of cement, ran east, west, 
north and south crosswise, foimmg the boundary lines of the lour quarters, 
at the meeting place of which was the grand temple court. Three of these 
roads connected in a straight line with large causeways leading from the 
cilv lo the lake sliotes; constructed by driving ra piles, and filling in tbe 
intervening spaces with earth, branches and stones, They were broad 
ctiough 10 allow ten horsemen to ride abreast with ease, and were defended 
b^ draw bridges and breast works. Half a league before reaching the 
city this causeway was joined by the Zolac road, coming from Xochamilco. . 
Ihe point of junciioa beme defended by a for t surrounded by a batilemented 
wall twelve feet high, and provided with iwo gates through which ihe road 

Sassed. A fourth causeway from Cbapuliepec served to support the aque- 
ucl which supplied the city with water. 

The chief resort for the people was the levee, which stretched in a 
semicircle aiound ihe soulhetn part of the city. Here during the day 
the merchants hustled about their cargoes, and tbe custom houses while at 
ai^hl the promenaders resorted there 10 enjoy tlie fresh breeies from the 
lake. Among the arrangements lor the convenience of the public may be 
mentioned light houses to guide the canoes which brought supplies lo the 
f reai^netrnpolis. These were erected at diffcreni points upon towers ana 
heights. The streets were lighted by burning braiiers- placed al conven- 
ieoi intervals. A force of a thousand men kept the canals in order. The 
■nmerous fountains which adorned the cily were fed by the aqueducts, 
which brought water from the hil) of Chaoultepec aboui two miles off, and 
was constructed upon a causeway of solia masonry five feet high and live 
feet broad, running parallel to the Tlacopan road. This aqueduct carried 
a volume of water equal to a man's body, which was conducted by branch 
pipes to differeni parts of ihe town At tbe different canal bridges there 
were reservoirs into which the pipes emptied. The water was obtained 
from a line spring on the summit of the mountain Chapullepec,"— (Ban- 
croft's Naiive Races). 

As a relief to these exaggerations we, may take the testi- 
mony of some of the early writers. Peter Martyr says "that 
the trees were felled mth copper and flint axes, and drawn 
upon rollers to their destination. Of nails they had none. 
They bored holes in beams and probably used wopdcn bolts 
Stin-dricd bricks were chiefly used in the dwellings, stone for 
the lower floor of the palates. Lime was used for morlar. 
Roofs were covered with clay, straw and palm leaves Tht- 
houses were low and detached, each provided with a court 
and a garden. The streets were narrow. There were no ve- 
hicles: transportation was dime by carriers. At intervals 
was a market place, with <t fountain in the center, and a square 
filled with temples." 
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Boats do not seem to have served so important a part in 
Central America or in Peru, as in Mexico; for they were inland 
empires, or provinces, ana depended more on the products of 
the soil and of the mines, and their chief feature consisted in 
their magnificent palaces and temples. Still there were boats 
along the coast which were even longer and more commodious 
than those which were seen upon the Great River. One of 
these was seen by Columbus on his second voyage and called 
forth his wonder. 

The following is a description of one of these canoes. 

"Columbus landed at Barracca, one of a group of Islands lying about 
thirty miles from the northern coast of Honduras. While he was on shore 
he beheld a canoe which had arrived from a distant voyage. He was 
struck with its magnitude and contents. It was eight feet wide, and as 
large as a galley, tliough formed of a trunk of a single tree. In the center 
was a kind of awning, or cabin of palm leaves, after the manner of the 
gondolas at Venice. Under this sat the cacique with his wife and children. 
Twenty-five Indians rowed the canoe, and it was filled with all kinds of 
articles of manufactured and natural production. Among various uten- 
sils and weapons similiar to those already found among the natives he per- 
ceived others of a much superior kind. There were hatchets for cutting 
wood, formed of copper, wooden swords with sharpened flints firmly hxcd 
in a groove, and fastened by cords made of the intestines of fishes. There 
were copper bells, and a rude crucible designed to melt the copper; various 
vessels and utensils made of clay, marble and of hard wood; sheets and 
mantles of cotton, worked and dyed with various color?, and great quanti- 
ties of cocoa. Their provisions consisted of bread made from maize and 
roots of various kinds. The women wore mantles with which they 
wrapped themselves, and the men had cloths ot cotton around their loins. 
They informed him that they had just arrived from a country rich, cultiva- 
ted and industrious, situated in the west. They endeavored to impress 
him with the idea of the wealth and magnificence of the country from 
which they came." 

2. As to the roads which existed in America in pre-historic 
times, very little is known. There were to be sure trails which 
connected the villages with one another. Some of them were 
used as thoroughfares, messengers were sent to and fro be- 
tween the villages. In fact there was a perfect network of 
trails all over the territory contained in the Mississippi Valley, 
which for the time was as complicated and extensive as the net- 
work of railroads is at the present day. These trails, after the 
advent of the white man, became the routes which were fol- 
lowed by the emigrants from the seacost to the interior, and 
became the high ways and public roads for the different states. 
The route that was taken by the French explorers in visiting 
the villages of the Iroquois was that of a trail, and it became 
the same route which the early settlers of Ohio followed when 
they were migrating. Another route led from the valley of the 
Schuylkill over the mountains by way of Wilkesbarre to the 
headwaters of the Alleghany River followed an old Indian 
trail, but it became the Wilderness Road which the settleis of 
Ohio took when they migrated from New England and the 
Atlantic coast. Another route led up the Potomac River to 
the headwaters of the Kenawha River, and down the river to 
the valley of the Ohio. This was however, the route which the 
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Indian tribes and the mound-building tribes took, in their mi- 
grating toward the Atlantic coast and the regions adjoining 
the Gulf of Mexico. The same route was followed by (he 
Dakotas as they migrated from the region on the Atlantic to 
the Ohio Valley, and through the Ohio Valley to the prairies 
of the west. The army of DeSoto followed a trail which led 
to the villages situated in the Gulf states, and finally r(;ached 
the banks of the Mississippi River, and ihe region west of the 
river; in fact it was a trail which marked his route from begin- 
ning to end. It was a trail also tha: led Marquette to leave the 
little fleet of canoes beside the waters of the Great River, and 
to visit the village which was situated on the Des Moines 
River, when he was met by the chief who was so reverent in 
his manner and attitude. There are some hints, however, 
of more pretentious roadways than these slight trails. The 
historiiiii of n.-Sotn's party s|K:>ks of ,1 wi.lr n^^idway which 
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led from the water's edge to one of the villages which the 
party visited, the remains of which have been identified in 
the earth walls, which are still standing. There are also 
graded roadways which led from the ancient villages of thi: 
mound-builders of the Ohio Valley to the water's edge which 
are still marked at the present day by double lines of earth- 
walls, making them among the most conspicuous of the mound- 
builder's works, though the manner of constructing such cover- 
ed ways has always been a mystery, It may be that the 
earth-walls were designed to protect the people who dwelt in 
the villages from the attacks of wild tribes as they went to 
their fields or to the river's bank in large bands with their 
chiefs and ruling men at their head. These roads were at times 
attended with embankments which served for the landing 
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places of their canoes, and they suggest a picture of the times 
which corresponds with that given by the pyramid-mounds 
and village enclosures and temple-sites and dance-circles with 
which the region abounds. 

We need only to imagine the fleets of canoes drawn up 
upon the water's edge, and the large bands of gaily decorated 
Indian warriors emerging from the village circles toward the 
river, ready to take their departure on some great expedition 
to neighboring villages, on some great festival occasion, to re- 
alize something of the social condition of the people of the 
time. 

The "covered ways" which have been described as existing 
at Portsmouth and as having been used m processions in sac- 
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rificial ceremonies differed from those which connected village 
enclosures though they were protected in the same way by 
earthwalls. The best illustrations of roadways and graded ways 
may be found at Marietta, at Piketon, at Chillicothe and on 
Palm Creek in Southern Ohio, also in Highbank, on the Scioto 
River, and at Hopeton, in Koss County, also Newark, Licking 
County. There IS also a covered way or avenue similiar to 
this at Mount Royal. In Georgia, which was formerly the 
Cherokee country. DeSotr found such a broad roadway in 
Florida. Another illustration, however, of a roadway is found 
in Mexico; for here there was a road which ran from the city 
in each direction across the lake to the shore. This has already 
• been described, but the best illustration is the one which was 
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situated at Teotihuacan, which was called the path of the Dead. 
It led from the great pyramid on which was a temple to the 
sun, between a series of pyramids for a distance of two miles, 
and was from two hundred to three hundred feet in width. 

3. Mention should be made of the contrivances for securing 
water which were common in this country during the pre-his- 
toric age. It is well known that in Oriental countries it is one 
of the difficult problems, and a well, which contained drinking 
water was valuable enough for tribes to contend with one 
another to gain the control of them. The contentions between 
the servants of Jacob, who had dug a well, and the Canaan- 
itcs is mentioned in the Scriptures as an important event. 
This point is also illustrated by many things on our own con- 
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tinent. In the first place, we may notice that the villages of 
the aborigines were always located near some stream, or in the 
absence of a stream, near some spring of living water. Even 
among the Pueblos of the far west, this was as common as 
among the tribes of the Mississippi Valley; for they were sit- 
uated in an arid region, and the value of water was apprecia- 
ted by them. A dcscriptioii has been given by certain explor- 
ers of that remarkable cavity in the rock called Monte/uma 
Wells. Around this little body of pure water there were cliff- 
dwellings hidden amid the niches of the rocks, which were 
formerly occupied by a people who were agriculturists, and 
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cultivated the soil in tht- neighborhood, but made their home 
at this spot for the sake o( the water. There are also many 
localities where cisterns and reservoirs were constructed on 
the Mesas, and the water, which fell from the clouds was care- 
full stored there. The City of Mexico was abundantly sup- 
plied with water from the lakes which abounded there, but it 
is one sign of the advancement of ihe people there that a 
fountain was constructed upon a distant mountain-top, and the 
water was conducted from it to the city, (or the supply of the 
palace. The canals which formerly existed on this continent 
arc also worthy of notice. These were far more artiBcial than 
the springs, or lakes, or wells^ and for this reason have been 
oftencr described. 

4. The aqueducts of America are also worthy of mention in 
this connection, ll Is well known that there were aqueducts 
in Peru before the times of the conquest, These showed 
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much evidence of skilful engineering and mechanical con- 
struction. They supplied the cities with an abundance of 
L water. They remind us of the reservoirs and aqueducts which 
oBUpplied the- City of Mexico with water before the time of 
fcortez' conquest. In Centra! America there was a scarcely of 
prinking water, and the natives were obliged to resort to the 
natural reservoirs, called "ceaotes," which were contained in 
jhe caves with which that countrj^ abounds, but the rulers 
ttd extensive cisterns connected with the palaces, from which 
ftey gained their supply of water. These cisterns have been 
isacked recently by Mr. U. C. Mercer, and many highly 
"Jhed specimens of pottery have been recovered from them. 
i The canals which were constructed in America in pre-his- 
Ctitncs arc very interesting, perhaps as interesting as the 
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boats. There were a few canals in Florida the object of which 
is. unlcnown, though they may have been designed to connect 
the waters of the ocean with the St. John River, or with the 
Lagoons between the two. There were also canals on the 
north west coast and on the California coast which connected 
some artificial harbors with the ocean at high tide. These, 
however, are insignificant when compared wl.'h those which 
formerly existed in the Interior, the most important of which 
were constructed by the Pueblos and the Cliff-dwellers. De- 
criptions of ttiese have been published in the work on the 
Cliff-dwellers, and we shall therefore pass them by, merely re- 
ferring to them as worthy of study. These canals were used 
for irrigating purposes, and were very useful, the most im- 
portant one being that which was situated in the Verde Valley. 




The age of this cana! is unknown, but it is old enough to have 
been affected by the changes of nature, and antedated the de- 
posit of alluvial soil. Reservoirs and convenient basins stored 
the water. The canal had several decided bends. The cut 
shows the ancient ditch, just where it turned southward and 
bassed under the bluff. The plate shows where it passed the 
bluff, and turned toward the Verde River. Other canals have 
been described by F. H. Gushing, who says that they may be 
followed for many miles, and were wide enough and deep 
enough for the transportation of timber and even grain. They 
varied in width from ten to thirty feet, and in depth from 
three to twelve feet. Their banks were terraced in such a 
form as to secure a central current. The fall was about one 
foot to the mile. The ancients constructed great reservoirs to 
store the excessive water when the river was high, for conserv- 
ing the waters of the sudden rains on the mountains and hills. 
The people built dams in the ravines, and large reservoirs in 
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the neighboring hills. From these reservoirs the waters were 
allowed to flow gradually over the fields.* 

There were contrivances for storing water, for domestic 
purposes, which show the skill as well as the necessities of the 
cliff-dwellers. One of these shown in the plate, consisted in 
excavating a cistern in the rock, high up in the sides of the cliff, 
but near the cliff-houses, then making use of the ledge which 
led out toward the stream, and from that point drawing water 
out of the stream and filling the cistern with it, making use of 
some vessel and cord which resembled the bucket and 
rope of historic times, though they wereinade out of fibre and 
clay by the pre-historic people. 

The canals of Mexico are fully 'as interesting as those of 
New Mexico. These have been described by the Spanish ex- 
plorers and Mr. Bancroft has compiled their account in his 
interesting volume. The aqueducts and canals of Peru are 
worthy of attention. These have been described by K. G. 

Squier as follows: 

"Even in these parts where the rain falls six month of the year, irriga- 
ting canals are used. The people economized every rood of ground by 

building their towns 
and habitations in 
places unfit for culti- 
vation, but they ter- 
raced the hillsides and 
mountains, and led 
the mountain springs 
and torrents down- 
wards until they were 
lost in the valley. 
These acequias are of 
great length, extend- 
ing in some places 
hundreds of miles, 
sustained by high 
walls of masonry, cut in the living rock, and in some cases con- 
ducted in tunnels through the sharp spurs of the mountains. It is on the 
desiTt Pacilic coast of Peru tha^t we find the most extensive works. They 
not only constructed dams at dftTerent elevations, with side weirs to deflect 
the water over the higher slopes of the valley, but they built enormous 
reservoirs high up among the mountains, as well as down nearer the sea. 
One of these reservoirs in the valley of the \epena is three-quarters of a 
mile long, half a mile broad, and consists of a massive dam of stone, eighty 
feet thick at the base, and carried across a gorge between two lofty hills. 
It was supplied by canals, ouc starting fourteen miles up the valley, and 
the other from a living spring five miles distant. The Bath of the Incas 
and seats cut m the rock, the famous lake and islr.nds in the lake, are fea- 
tures which render the city of Titicaca verv famous. Here was a palace 
whirh stood on an artificial terrace, while the steep hill bends around it in 
a half-moon, m graceful curves, also terraced. The Inca's Chair is also a 
remarkable curiosity. Here a mass of sandstone one hundred feet long, 
twenty feet high, contained on its summit a chair which was cut out of the 
solid rock with steps or seals also cut out of the rock leading to it on both 
sides. 

There arc many other contrivances throughout the arid 
r(.'*(ions for convoying and storing water, and for irrigating the 
soil, and even in supplying the villages with water-(see cut.) 
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THE STONE GRAVES OF TENNESSEE. 

BY ALTON HOWARD THOMPSON, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 

The Stone graves of Tennessee and the adjoining regions 
are unique in many respects and present features of peculiar 
interest to the archscologist. Their structure is, of course the 
result of environment, the thin stone slabs being found abun- 
dantly in the locality, and being besides easy to procure 
the suggestion of their adaptability to the purposes of, sep 
ulture was not unnatural. To a people possessed of sucn 
love and veneration for their dead as these tribes exhibited, 
the presence of such an excellent and accessible matctial was 

The contents of these remarkable burial places arc also of 
great interest in that these are peculiar and to a great extent 
characteristic. The pottery is very unusual in sculptural dec- 
oration, and is unique in some of its forms, having peculiar- 
ities of its own which are related in but a limited degree even 
to that of the mounds further north and west, The most of it 
is indigenous in pattern. Flints of wonderful construction 
have been found, and also carved shells, copper implements 
and ornaments, etc., which are in many respects peculiar to 
the stone graves and to the caves and mounds of this region. 
Some of these remains are, of course, related to those of the 
mounds north and west, but the finest of them are almost uni- 
que and are found no where else but in the stone grave region. 

Concerning the method of burial in this region. Dr. Joseph 
Jones says, (Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee), "The ancient 
race of Tennessee buried their dead in rude stone coffins or, 
cists, constructed of flat pieces of limestone or slaty sandstone 
which abound in middle Tennessee, Extensive graveyards in 
which stone coffins lie close together arc found in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, along the river courses, in the valleys and 
around the springs. A considerable portion of the city of 
Nashville has been built over an extensive graveyard which 
laid along the valley of Lick Branch. A large number of the 
graves have been destroyed in the building of North Nash- 
ville, numbers being exposed in digging the cellars. Around 
these graves were formerly scattered fragments of pottery, 
arrow heads, stone implements, etc. The graves, although 
generally considered as rude fabrics, nevertheless exhibit con- 
siderable skill in their construction. The manner of burial 
seems to have been as follows: — an excavation was made of 
the proper size and the bottom paved with flat stones. Then 
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Others were placed on edge along the sides and at the head 
and foot. These were twelve to eighteen inches wide. The 
body was then placed within this rude coffin and with it were 
arranged painted vases, ornaments of pearl, beads, various 
kinds of weapons, large sea-shells, stone hatchets, flint imple- 
ments, copper tools and plates, etc. The top of the grave 
was then covered over with flat stones. The top slabs of many 
of them are now upon the level of the ground, but were prob- 
ably originally covered with several inches of earth. Even 
yet in the most carefully constructed burial mounds the graves 
were covered with a foot or more of earth and to discover 
their location it is necessary to probe with an iron rod. In 
some localities the sides of the tombs stood up above the sur- 
face from four to eight inches, as in the instances described by 
Bartram. When a number of coffins were placed together, 
the side stones of the first frequently constituted the sides of 
the second and so on. Many of the stone graves are quite 
small and capable of containing only the body of a new born 
infant. These small graves were constructed with much care 
and they were made of much thinner and smoother slabs than 
those of adults. Many of the short, square graves were not 
over eighteen inches or two feet in length and contained tl.e 
bones of adults pitched in promiscuously. This class of grave 
containing the bones of adults packed in a small space were 
constructed at the general burial festivals, or held the bones of 
warriors or others which had been transported from a distance. " 
It was formerly held that these small graves indicated that 
that the people were a race of pigmies, but this erroneous idea 
has been thoroughly refuted. l3r. Jones demonstrated that 
they "contained the bones of children who had died during the 
process of dentition," (as was easily proven by the jaws which 
contained the milk-teeth and some of the permanent ones in 
course of eruption), "or adult bones loosely thrown in, or the 
bones of small animals." Haywood, in his Natural and Abor- 
iginal History of Tennessee was one of the first to promulgate 
the pigmy theory and is the most responsible for its early 
prevalence. He says, "A number of small skeletons were dis- 
covered near Sparta, White Co., Tennessee. An account of 
which is given by a Mr. Lane. These graves were about two 
feet in length, fourteen inches wide, and sixteen inches in 
depth. The graves contained the small skeletons of human 
beings much decayed, together with ornaments and pretty 
shells and the bones of small animals. One skeleton as it lay 
was found to be two feet and ten inches in length." "From the 
great numbers of small graves found here," says Mr. Lane, all 
of the same description, it seems to indicate that there were, 
in ancient times a race of people whose height was from two 
feet ten inches to three feet." The pigmy theory was very 
extensively quoted and received until exploded by Dr. Jones. 
He says, " I myself examined the bones from fifteen aborigi- 
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nal cemeteries and have never discovered a single skeleton of 
an adult of unusually small stature. I have examined graves 
of all sizes, from those just large enough for the still-born 
infant to those containing a skeleton more than seven feet in 
length. It is true in many cases the small graves contained 
either the skeletons of children, or the bones af full grown 
aduits, which nad been deposited in the square stone coffins 
after they had been separated from the flesh and disjointed," 

Dr' Troost, in his Ancient Remains of Tennessee, after ex- 
amining .ix extensive burying places about Nashville says, "I 
have opened numbers of these small graves and found them 
filled with a parcel of moulded bones which belonged to com- 
mon sized men. Indians have burying festivals when they 
collect the bones of those slain in battle and preserved against 
such an occa'^ion: and thus, in my opinion, originated those 
small graxes which were attributed formerly to pigmies." 

Gen. Gates P. Thruston, in his Antiquities of Tennessee, 
says, "The remains of the Stone Grave Race are found in other 
stctions of the state but their most populous villages were in 
the valley of the Cumberland in Tennessee and in southern 
Kentucky. Graves of similar construction have also been dis- 
covered in several localities in southern 111., Ind., and Ohio 
and in Missouri and Georgia. Doubtless they would have 
been constructed in western Tennessee and in the mound and 
pottery districts of Arkansas and Missouri, but the necessary 
stones could not be obtained in these alluvial regions. The 
rude stone cists or box shaped coflins are made of slabs of 
stone. Sometimes the stones are broken or cut or rubbed 
down so as to fit evenly, and form a well shaped case, but 
more frequently they arc merely joined together. Occasion- 
ally they are found in mounds in layers, four or five tiers of 
graves deep. The graves are usually six or seven feet in length 
and one and a half to two feet wide and eighteen inches deep, 
but some greatly varying sizes and shapes were found inter- 
mingled with those of more regular form. The children's 
graves were proportionately smaller. Many of the graves in 
the vicinity of Nashville were lined with large thick pieces of 
pottery, as neatly joined as if made for the purpose. These 
were symmetrically formed from neatly joined pieces of large 
vessels, of one inch in thickness. Frequently the cist contains 
two or three skeletons and is not more than three or four feet 
long, the bones havmg been placed in a pile irregularly within 
it, indicating that they were probably interred long after death 
and after some intermediate preparation and ceremonies, sim- 
ilar to the burial customs of some of the historic tribes. 
There is no foundation whatever for the fabulous popular myths 
that the graves of a race of pigmies were found near Sparta or 
elsewhere in Tennessee. The finding of a number of short 
stone graves doubtless gave rise to the idea. Haywood, the 
early historion of the state, who sometimes wove fables into 
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his history, confirmed the report, but it is not true." 

Professor F. W. Putnam, (in the Eleventh Report of the 1 
Peabody Museum.) says, "A stone cist was formed of five or I 
six slabs of stone on the sides, and one at the head and foot, 
forming a grave five feet eight inches inside measure. The 
side stones were generally broken to dimensions, eight to fif- 
teen inches in length and twenty in depth and two inches 
thick. The two forming the head and foot of the grave were 
larger than those on the sides. All the stones extended a few 
inches below the floor of the grave which was made by placing 
thinner and smaller pieces of stones in such a manner as to 
form a level bottom to the cist. Slabs of stone, larger than 



FIG. I. STONE GRAVE, 

those used on the sides, rested on the nearly even edges of the I 
upright stones and, strongly over-lapping, formed the cover or ] 
top of the grave. Further examination in other localitie: 
show that all of the stone graves were formed on this plan, the | 
only variations being in the size of the stone slabs and the di- 
mensions of the graves. Any rock was used that could be de- 
tached in suitable sizes. That most common to the localities 
I visited was limestone or sandstone. From many measure- 
ments taken of the graves during my explorations, 1 am con- 
vinced that the people buried in these stone graves in Tenn- 
essee were of ordinary stature. Occasionally a grave of seven 
feet and even one of eight was found but in such instances 
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there was always a space of some inches between the bones of 
the feet and the foot stone, and between the skull and the top 

stone." 

The same Report gives reference to other writers upon the 
subject of the stone graves and of their being found in other 
localities. The above descriptions will, however, suffice to 
giva a general idea of their structure, upon which to base out 
personal narative. 

The writer had fortunate opportunities, during recent visits 
to this interesting region, through the kindness of friends in 
Nashville and the beautiful courtesy and hospitality for which 
the South is so noted, of seeing and examining some of these 
remarkable sepultures. It was a treat long to be remembered 
by an easy-chair archseologist, with but few opportunities for 
m. iking field obsenations. 

The location first visited was about three miles southeast of 
Nashvillle in a cultivated field, the only indications of the 
ciits being the protruding edges of the side stones above the 
surface in different places. We selected one of these places 
where a row of projecting stones were seen, and excavated the 
grave thoroughly. The appearance o( this cist after excava- 
tion is shown in fig. i, with the side slabs and one end in view, 
the other end being open on the hill side, the stones of this 
end having been removed. This is a characteristic cist. 
Nothing was found in this grave but the fragments of a skull, 
long bones and a few teeth. Other graves were dug into but 
we found nothing but bones at this lime. The field in every 
direction had the edges of slabs projecting, the top slabs hav- 
ing been plowed up and removed. Many graves had been 
opened by explorers and their contents removed. Fragments 
of pottery, bones, flint and shells were scattered about. A 
very ancient palceolithic axe was found in the wash below 
the field, 

At another time a visit was made to another cemetery, about 
a mile south of the previous one. The graves here were on 
the brow of a hill which had not been cultivated although 
much excavating and rounh digging had been done. Mounds 
of earth and stoie slabs were evident in every direction over 
the hill where digging had been going on. We selected one at 
random which had the appearance of not having been opened, 
and by following the direction of the side slabs soon got the 
direction of the grave. T,;e sod was first removed and then 
the hard, packed earth till the bones were reached. The long 
bones were the only ones not disintegrated and the ends of 
these were broken off, and they were so soft and thin that they 
broke readily in taking them out. The bones were scattered 
indiscriminately, except the arm and leg bones, which were 
generally in position, but the teeth and the fragments of the 
jaw were found on the legs and toes. Whether the bones were 
buried after the flesh had been removed, (as was the custom 
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with many Indian tribes, especially with the southern), or 
whether they had been dragged about by small animals which 
had burrowed into the grave, is an open (Question. The scat- 
tered arrangement of the bones might easily be due to the lat- 
ter cause for we have often seen where small animals burrow 
into the graves in modern cemeteries. After removing most 
of the bones and finding some small shells and teeth, we came 
upon a shell gorget and a black earthenware bowl, or vase^ 
about the middle of the grave. The rim of the vase was first 
struck by the spade and slightly injured, but by careful dig- 
ging it was rescued entire. We removed the entire contents of 
the grave but found nothing more except other small shells and 
loose teeth. There had evidently been a double interment of 
an adult and a child in the grave, as some deciduous teeth and 
jawbones were found as well as adult teeth and jaw. We 
were very fortunate in finding the specimens in the first grave, 
opened, for explorers often enter many without finding any- 
thing of importance. So we felt fully repaid for our visit. 
The graves in this area, an acre or more, were placed in every 
direction without any apparent regard to any arrangment. In 
an adjoining cultivated field were found many fragments of 
bones, pottery, shells and flints, where graves had been ruth- 
lessly plowed up and their contents scattered in a reckless 
manner that made the archeologist's heart ache. It was 
shameful! Fragments of what must have been unusual pieces 
of pottery and pieces of flints and shells were broken and 
strewn over the ground in a way most painful to contemplate. 
Some of the pottery fragments indicated that they belonged 
to vessels of large size and in one of the graves opened, the 
bottom was lined with such pieces of large broken pots. 

The first important find in the first grave was the shell gor- 
get, shown in fig. 2. It was found about the middle of the 
grave at the side of the bones, probably placed at first upon the 
breast of the person interred, but had been moved. It is an 
exact duplicate of the specimens figured in Dr. Joseph Jones* 
book, p. 43; by Gen. Thurston on p. 325; in the Eleventh Pea- 
body Report on p. 310, and others. There are thirteen of the 
outer discs in my specimen, like the figures in the Peabody 
Report, but Gen. Thruston's and Dr. Jones' plates show four- 
teen of these discs, but these plates are both made from the 
same cut. There are six of the inner discs in the Peabody cut 
and in my specimen, but nine in the other. The central whorls, 
the stippled decoration in the intermediate band where the six 
discs are, and the holes for suspension are the same in all of 
the specimens. My specimen is three and five eighths inches 
in diameter and Dr. Jones was four and four-tenths inches. 
This difference in size may account for the additional number 
of discs in the outer and intermediate bands, as the extra space 
had to be filled. 

Dr. Jones description of this ornament is one of the best. 
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which we will quote. He says of it, (p. 42-3). "In a carefully 
constructed stone sarcophagus, in which the face of the skel- 
eton was looking toward the setting sun. a beautiful shell or- 
nament was found resting upon the breast bone. It was four 
and four-tenths inches in diameter and is ornamented on its 
concave surface with a small circle in the center and four con- 
centric bands differently figured in relief The first band is 
filled with a triple volute; the second is plain; the third is 
dotted and has nine small, round bosses carx'ed at equal dis- 
tances upon it. The outer band is made up of fourteen elipti- 
cal bosses, the outer edges of which gave to the object a scal- 
loped rim. This ornament on its concave figured surface had 
been covered with red psint. much of which was still visible; 
the convex surface is highly polished and plain, with the ex- 
ception of three concentric marks." (These marks are not ap- 
parent upon my specimen, but this face is largely covered 
with a thick, dark oxidation or deposit). '■The material out of 
which it was made was evidently from a flat sea-shell— no fresh 
water mussel of this region could furnish a uniform thickness 
of flat shell as large as this, so it must have been derived from 
a large shell from the sea coast. 

The form of the circle t 
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"sun" carved upon the con- 
cave surface is similar to 
(hat of the paintings on the 
high, rocky cliffs on the 
banks of the Cumberland 
and Harpeth rivers. This 
amant when found lay 
upon the breast bone with 
the concave surface upper- 
most, as if it had been worn 
in that position, suspended 
nd the neck, as the two 
ho'es for the thong or string 
were pointed directly to- 
ward the chin. The marks 
suspended are manifest on 
and posterior sides." Dr. Jones observes 
ilutes, or whorls, in the center have a resem- 
bUnce to the figures of the Tae-heih of the Chinese, which 
appears so often in their mythological symbolism, but he at- 
taches no significance to the matter. 

As Gen. Thruston says. "We doubt whether any of the an- 
cient remains found in the mound area equal some of these 
antiques in archjeological interest, which are to be compared 
with other engraved plates of shell or copper. The vestiges 
of the ancient art of the people, have led to much discussion 
and widely different opinions. Some of the gorgets of shell 
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from Tennessee and the states adjacent belong to this class of 
testimony, and evidence the attainment of a superior class of 
culture." 

The early discoverers inform us that gorgets of shell, orna- 
mented with various designs were worn as brewst plates by the 
natives of the Atlantic and the Gulf states. Lawson. who vis- 
ited North Carolina in 1700 says, "The Indians oftimes make 
of the conch a sort of gorge, which they wear about their neck, 
so it hangs on their collar, whereon is sometimes graven a 
cross, or some sort of picture that comes next to their fancy." 
Beverly, writing of the Indians of Virginia also states, "Of 
their shells they also make round tablets of about four inches 
in diameter which they polish smooth, and sometimes they 
etch or engrave thereon circles, stars or half-moons, or any 
other figure suitable to their fancy." 

Since Dr. Jones discovery many fine shell gorgets of the 
rosette or scalloped-disc design have been obtained from the 
stone graves in the vicinity of Nashville. The circles or sun 
symbols engraved upon these gorgets evidently had some 
special significance to the mythology, religion or customs of 
the ancient' people of the Cumberland Valley. Upon no other 
theory can we explain their strict adherence to the details of 
those peculiar designs. The circles upon the rim nearly 
always number thirteen and are of uniform size. The size of 
the discs vary bnt the designs are not materially changed. 
Their uniformity is very remarkable. Similar circles as sun 
symbols are observed upon the skirts of two chiefs and the 
banners in the Sumner County photographs. Father Membre 
tells as that they were painted upon the dresses of the natives 
of the Red River country in 1681, and that they were sun wor- 
shipers. The Natchez and other tribes were also sun worship- 
ers. It therefore seems probable that these symbols, the cir- 
cles and the stars, upon the ancient discs of shell, were in some 
way connected with the religious rites of their possessors. 

The pottery of the stone graves is unique and remarkable 
in form and decoration. The best description of the varieties 
found is given by Gen. Thruston with excellent illustrations. 
Concerning its manufacture he says, **A number of early 
writers have given us accounts of the methods of the Southern 
Indians in manufacturing pottery, and the processes used 
wMthin the historic period could not be very greatly different 
from the early methods. Dumont in his History of Lousiana, 
in 1753. states, "that having amassed the proper kind of clay, 
The Indian women take shells which they pound and reduce to 
fine powder which they mix with the clay and knead into a 
paste. This is then made into a roll and the pieces are then 
made by the well known coil method. In this way they make 
all sorts of articles, plates, dishes, bowls, pots and jars, the lat- 
ter to hold as much as forty to fifty pints. After drying it is 
merely baked in an open fire by piling coals over it. It pos- 
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sesses great durability which is doubtless to be attributed to 
the pulverized shells which they mix with the clay. Some- 
times the ware is hand made and has been built up with the 
aid of rude moulds, and in baskets, and cloth and matting bags. 
Sometimes clay trowels were used in smoothing and rounding 
vessels." He gives illustrations of these trowels which were 
found in the graves. 

About half of this pottery is of gray or stone color, like 
much that is found in the Missouri and Arkansas mounds. 
The first vessels found near Nashville were of reddish brown 
color and others of light gray. These are often decorated 
but the color fades on exposure to the light. The Tennes.^ee 
ware, as a class is darker, and often vessels of distinct black 
have been found. Some of the forms are common, others are 
rare. All of the vessels with fanciful animals or human heads 
have openings at the back of the head, designed for practical 
use. The owl, the bear, the fox and the human face are famil- 
iar types. Effigy vessels of grotesque human or animal forms 
are not unknown. Bowls with human heads upon the rims 
which contain clay pellets that rattle when shaken are found, 
as well as the heads and limbs of animals projecting from the 
borders of vessels. This decoration is bold and unique. 

The piece of pottery found by the writer, (which is simil 
iar to an illustration in Gen. Thurston's book), is well made 
and is very characteristic. It is the fish pattern, as is very 
apparent in the bold decoration. The head at the right hand, 
the tail projecting on the left, the dorsal fin above and the two 
ventral fins below are very marked. It is made of the dark' 
gray. It is four inches in diameter on the inside and the 
thickness of the walls is one-quarter of an inch. The inside 
widens from the marginal edge and contracts gracefully to the 
rounded bottom. It is two and three-eighths inches deep. 
The divided tail projects one inch from the margin, and the 
head seven-eighths of an inch. These parts are hollowed out 
within to lighten the vessel. The dorsal fin is one-half inch 
in height and the ventral three-sixteenths, the venirals being 
double. The vessel though crude is well made and the bold- 
ncssofthe decoration is admirable. It exhibits an artistic 
proportion that is quite surprising and this is most effective in 
all the pottery of this artistic people. Gen. Thruston's col- 
lection and the illustrations in his book made from his speci- 
mens, show the great variety in form and decoration, and the 
skill the people had attained in its manufacture, which was 
most unusual. 

Of course many other objects have been found in the stone 
giaves which will repay study, but we cannot touch upon them 
at present. 



NOTKS ON ASSYROLOGY. 

BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, D. D., LL. D. 

We have received the advance sheets of the Introduction 
to the Commentary on Ezekiel and Daniel by Rev. Camden 
M. Cobern, D. D. It gives promise of a work of great 
value, and we shall await its completion, with high expec- 
tancy. Greater and more judicious use has been made of 
the results of recent explorations and exhumations in the land 
of Captivity than in any other commentary. We had known 
Dr. Cobern*s special interest in the archaeology of the Nile, 
but must admit that we were not prepared to find him equally 
familiar with that of the Euphrates and Tigris. He is conser- 
vative and yet progressive, never afraid of the truth whither- 
soever it may lead. His mind is well poised, his learning 
broad, his judgement in good balance and his thoughts ex- 
pressed with confidence and clearness and yet with scholarly 
reserve. We need not follow him in this note, but will call 
attention to a few points worthy of a special remark and com- 
mendation — the influence of Babylonian learning on the styles; 
the vindication of Ezekiel's reference to the conquest of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar; the importance of the discovery by Dr. 
H. V. Hilprecht of a Jewish quarter within the narrow streets 
of Nippur; the condition of the Exiles; the use of symbolic 
numbers; the linguistic peculiarities of Daniel, and the foreign 
words found therein; the alleged historical inaccuracies; the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks; international intercourses in 
Nebuchadnezzar's time and earlier; Darius the Mede, Cyrus 
the Persian and the fall of Babylon. 

In his discussion of the authorship and unity of Daniel, 
Dr. Cobern among other hypotheses offers the following: "If 
it is, in its substantial entirety, an apocalyptic vision of a true, 
though later prophet, through whom God addressed this mes- 
sage of consolation to the confessors and martyrs of the time 
of the Seleucidse — through him making the far away past to 
live again and the Messianic future to shine like the sun — 
then also it is a unity, however thoroughly the prophet may 
have digested any Babylonian-Persian narratives or tradition- 
al prophecies of the ancient Daniel which were current at the 
time, and however much this former knowledge the divine 
Giver of the revelation should have permitted to enter into 
the inspired vision." He says *'we have been led nearer and 
nearer to this as our working hypothesis, feeling that it was a 
consistent and invulnerable position." We prophesy for this 
book a wide reading and wholesome influence upon critical 
Christian thought. 
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The mention of "Darius the Medc" in the book of Daniel 
has been the theme of much distussion, and not a few conjec- 
tures have been offered as to his personality. That there was 
an earlier Darius than Darius Hytaspes has not been consider- 
ed as a probable solution of the problem. But now comes for- 
ward Dr. Enting and presents before the Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Rome an Aramaic manuscript which he has transcribed 
and translated, dated in the twenty-sixth year of a King Dar- 
ius. Dr. Oppert and other orientalists place the date of this 
manuscript earlier than 500 B. C, and hence earlier than Dar- 
ius Hystaspes, the earliest Darius hitherto known to profane 
history. Does this recently discovered manuscript refer to the 
Darius of Daniel? Cyrus was for two years after the capture 
of the city never called King of Babylon. During these two 
years the Book of Daniel occupies the theme with "Darius the 
Mede." Is here newly discovered harmony? Does this ex- 
plain the facts that the court customs of the Persians in Baby- 
lon were Median and the Persian Kmgs wore Median robes? 
Before answering we must wait for full information. 



PORTRAIT VASES AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 

PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 

Reference was made in the last number to the portrait 
vases found in Ecuador, specimens of which are presented 
with this number. These vases, regarded as works of art. are 
very Interesting, but especially so because of the peculiar 
features, which may be recognized in them. We have else- 
where spoken of the portraits which have been discovered in 
the mounds of the Mississippi Valley in contrast tvith those 
found in Central America, as the specimens taken from the 
mounds for the most part resemble the ordinary Indians, 
which formerly dwelt there, especially the Algonquin Indians, 
while the portrait columns in Central America present a series 
of faces which resemble the Chinese as much as they do the 
Algonquin Indians. These portraits from Ecuador, however, 
differ from all others. .Some of them represent faces which 
resemble the Malays, others present African or negro faces, 
still others ancient Greek faces. These portraits suggest a 
diversity of population. If they should prove to be pre-his- 
toric, a natural conclusion is that America was occupied by 
more than one race and that there was contact between tliis 
continent and others in Pre-Columbian times. The linguists 
have held all along that the American race was one, but th e 
arlicle by Mr. C, Staniland Wake takes the ground that Ian- 
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guage is not the most reliable evidence in the question of the 
origin of the races. The same opinion is held by Dr. A. H. 
Sayce in reference to the ancient races of the far East. 



-coo- 



RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 

The last two years have seen wonderful discoveries in Egypt, for the 
tombs of the kings of Abydos have been opened, and the treasures which 
have been found place us face to face with the beginnings of history. Or. 
W M. Flinders-Petrie describes the recent discoveries in the current issue 
of Harper*s Monthly Magazine. He says that the oldest record of human 
history is the statement that ten kings reigned at Abydos in upper Egypc 
during a period of 350 years before Mena. who has usually been considered 
as the founder of the first dynasty. In reality these earlier kings were the 
real founders of the Egvptian state, and we now know not only their names, 
but are able to obtain some idea of their mode of life and the culture which 
they attained. The date which Dr. Fmders-Petrie assigns to the pre- 
dynastic kings is from 4900 to 4800 B. C, and the names of the four whose 
tombs have been examined are given as Ka. Zeser, Narmer and Sam. 
Among the remarkable finds was a carved slate slab showing Kinp Narmer 
smiting his enemy, an ebony tablet, a bar of gold, gold jewelry, mcludin)? 
bracelets, and a royal scepter. The oldest group of jewelry in the world 
is undoubtedly the four bracelets of the Queen of King Zer (4715 B. C), 
which was discovered with a portion of the mummy in a hole in a wall. 
This is 2000 years earlier than any other jewelry thus far identifif d. The 
bracelets show a wonderful perfection in the soldering of the gold. In no 
case can the joint be detected with a magnifying glass, either by color or 
a burr edge. The proof that solder was used is in the inside ol the baU 
buttons, where a wire shank is joined in and not hammered in one piece; 
the wire is hammered and not drawn. 

It issurprismg that this valuable jewelry should have been found, ai 
the king's tomb was repeatedly plundered. It is probable that one of the 
looters thrust this fragment of the mummy into the hole in the wall, in- 
tending to return at some subseauent period and remove it. The bracelets 
show the turning point in the development of Egyptian art, the finest 
bracelets bein^tormed of alternate plaques of gold and turquoise, each 
surmounted with a royal hawk. Ths turquoise plaques have a more arch- 
aic and lumpy form of hawk than do the gold pieces, and show that during 
a comparatively short period, little more than half a century, rapid crys- 
tallization in art took place, at the end of his reign the forms are practical!/ 
identical with what continued for more than 4000 years later. Lr. Flinders- 
Petrie considers that this is comparable to the sudden fixation of the final 
which is seen in Greek art. where an interval of only forty years, between 
the time of the Persian war and the Parthenon, sufficed for the evolution 
from archaic work to the greatest perfection. 

Each of the royal lombs had two large tombstones, bearing the name 
of the king, and private tombs of all the court and domestics were placed 
around that of their royal master. They are nearly all built of brick, \m 
most cases with a timber lining to the chamber, sunk in the ground. They 
were originally roofed over with beams, matting and sand. They lie about 
a mile back trom the Tt^mple of Abydos and they were excavated by the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. It is possible that many of the objects found 
will pass into American possession. Dr. Flinders-Fetrie justly states that 
we know far more about the civilization of these oldest-known kings thaa 
we do about the Saxoji kings of England, and the reality of the very earliest 
part of the history of the world is now placed beyond question by these 
discoveries. 



Archaeologocal Wotes, 



Ship Timber of the Ancients. An Englsh paper says: " Noah's 
Ark is generally supposed to be the earliest ship of which we have record, 
but says Eneineerink. there exist paintings of Egyptian vessels immensely 
older than the date, 1840 B. C., usually assigned to the Ark, being, iodeed, 
probably between 7a and 80 centuries old. Moreover there are now in 
existence in E^RVpt, boats which were buill about the time that the Ark was 

itructed, These are, however, small craft. Ihittvlhre 



T eight feet wide, and two ai 



a half 10 three feet deep. They •* 
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, . . I boats. They 

d of three inch Acacia and sycamore planks, dovetailed 
together and fastened with trenails. They have doors but no ribs, and 
though nearly five thousand years old, they held rigidly together alter 
their supports had been removed. These boats may be considered side 
bv side with the better known but much more modern Viking ship which 
»s now to be seen in a shed at Christiana. This craft was discovered in i88o 
in a funeral mound, so we owe both these existing examples of extremely 
ancient ships to the funeral custom > of countries so dissimilar as Egypt and 
Norway." 

As to the boats being older than Noah's Ark, there may be a question. 
The world is recorded at that lime to have been densely populated as wclj 
as hugely wicked, --and must have had boats, certainly. — but when these 
milhons of people met a watery grave, and were carried away so com- 

Eletely by the flood, that not one single skeleton has ever been (ound, it is 
ardly likely that any boat could have survived even in a funeraf vault or 



The First Coins. The Greek island of Aegina claims to have used 
the 5r5t coin^. About qiS Et, C. money is first alluded to, though Homer, 
870 B, C, never speaks of coins. Gyges is said to have struck the first 
ciMiis. The Roman Quinqueremes are portrayed on the early coins of 
Syracuse. ;oo B. C. but others represent Proserpine, surrounded by a 
wreath of dolphins, and on the reverse a war chariot with four horses driv- 
en abreast. These show th» ships and chariots of that early period, and 
are valuable on that account. Up to ihis time bullion or ring money, was 
weighed out in payment. The highest perfection in the artistic standpoint 
of coinage was reached in Greece about the year 400 B. C. (See article on 
the subject by Charles Pryor, read before the Numismatic Society, report- 
ed in the proceedings of the 43rd annual meeting ) 



The Wisconsin Akch«ologist. Vol. 1, No. 1 The Society of Ar- 
chofotogists has been formed as a branch of the Wisconsin Natural His- 
tory Society, and a Journal, which is to be issued quarterly has been estab- 
lished. The society now numbers something over, a hundred members, 
and has laid out some excellent work for the future. The preservation of 
the monuments and effigy mounds is one object set before the society, and 
is a very commendable one. The Journal contains about 24 pages, and is 
neatly primed and well illustrated. The editor-in-chief is Mr. Cfaarles E 
Brown, who is the custodian of Arcbafology in the Museum of Natural 
History at Milwaukee, The intention is to publish a bibliography of Wis- 
consin antiquities. Those interested are requested to communica' '' 
the Editor and receive a full statement of his plans. 
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An International Congress of American scholars will be held 
in New York a year from this summer, at which all antiquarian historical 
societies, leadinjj: educational institutions, goverment organizations bear- 
ing on archaeology, ethnology and geography will be represented. The 
two events, the anniversary of King Alfred and the holding of this congress 
ou^ht to give an impetus to historical, archaeological and literary study, 
which will have an effect upon the future, and perhaps extend for another 
thousand years, bringing attainments which are now unknown, but which 
are glorious to think of and ima^me. even if we cannot realize iheir mag- 
nitude. 



Recent Explorations have been made among the Pueblo ruins in 
New Mexico by W. C. Farabee, a graduate student at Harvard University, 
Professor F. W. Putnam has also made a trip to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia in which he has studied the gravels and recent formations of Califor- 
nia and the caves in Calaveras County, ard the old minmg shafts and tun- 
nels. He also addressed the committee of the St. Louis World's Fair of 
IQ03. Professor R. Virchow reached his eightieth birthday, Oct. 13, looi. 
His birthday was celebrated in Berlin with elaborate ceremonies. Pro- 
fessor B. Ashford Dean has returned to Columbia University, New York, 
from a trip to Japan and the East, and has brought back several hundred 
specimens of Ainu antiquities, which he deposited in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. Professor Osborne of this museum has 
discovered a fossil glyptodon in Texas; the shell is four feet long, accom- 
panied by the heavy armored tail, all beautifully sculptured and in perfect 
preservation. It resembles the hoplophorus. from the bone caverns of 
Brazil. Four specimens of the five-horned giraffe have been secured ia 
East Africa, and will be placed in the Natural History Museum. The 
Peabody Museum of Harvard have secured several large stone sculptures 
of old Mexican idols, stone faces, stone heads, which were collected about 
forty years ago by a resident of Mexico. (See Science, Oct, 18, 1901.) 



The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., has 
recently published the diary of the librarian, Christopher C. Baldwin. 
The prospect is that a new library building will be errected as a valuable 
lot has been donated for the purpose by Hon. Stephen Salisbury, who is 
one of the chief patrons of the institution. Professor £. £. Salisbury, who 
was one of the earliest and best known of Oriental scholars in the United 
States, and was the corresponding secretary of the American Oriental 
Societv, and afterwaras president, died at New Haven, Feb. 5, 1901 in his 
eighty-seventh year. 



Society of Veterans of Indian Wars was organized in Philadel- 
phia, April 3rd, 1896. Its insignia is a maltese cross, and on the reverse aa 
attack on an Indian encampment. Another society has an insignia of an 
Indian with wigwam and setting sun, and on the opposite side the names 
of several Indian tribes. 



The Aztec Club of 1847 has a badge containing the arms of Mexico, 
the Eagle and Cactus, and also the maltese cross 
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Blenner-Hassett,or the Decree of Fate, a Romance, founded upon 
events in American History, by Charles Felton Pidgin, with illustra- 
tions by Charles H. Stephens. Boston C. M. Clark Publishing Co., 
1901. 
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This book brings up one of the 
American History. We havehad assassinationa which have deprived us 
of three honored Presidents, bul the assassins were all persons who had no 
influence, aud whose character was abhorreii;for even Booth was atrage- 
dian who nwed his reputation to his brother, and who was always an un- 
safe character, but the death of Alexander Hamilton was at the hand of 
Aaron Burr, who was then a Vice-President of the United Slates. 

The book opens with a picture of Blennerhassett's home, which was, 
indeed, a western paradise. Mrs. Blenncrhassett was a beautiful woman. 
Blenner-hassctt, himself, was an impractical man, and one easily influen- 
ced. The essential baseness of Aaion Burr can be seen in the cajatniiy 
that came upon this household as a result of his InHuence. The author 
has undertaken to whitewash the character of Aaron Burr, and has not 
hesitated to defame Alexander Hamilton, and even Thomas Jefferson, but 
has not made out a case. The reader of the book will be fascinated by the 
ghoulish character of the tragedies which occurred in real life, but wdilc 
he is fascinated, be will be shocked by the events and will be convinced 
that the deep damning of Aaron Burr was Just and that there can be no 
pal'ation or excuse for his course. The only wonder is that he survived 
the events so long, and retained as many friends as he did. The accusa- 
tion made against Thomas Jefferson, that he was jealous and deliberately 
plotted the ruin of Aaron Burr, is not provtn by this author, even if a sup- 

Element is added to prove it. The tragedies that follow one another in the 
ook will make it attractive to many readers, but the ([uestion will con- 
stantly arise, has the author the right to traduce the name and character 
of men who have been honored throughout all the generations which have 
passed since the events occurred, and make an historic novel the means of 
spreading the slander. 



THE Social Life of the Hebrews, By the Rev, Edward Day; New 

York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. 

The keynote of this book Is taken from the clan life, the best example 
of which is found among ihe j^merican aborigines. The main thought is 
that the clan existed before the family, and that the social organization in 
primitive limes among ihe Semites was founded upon the clan. Matriar- 
chy changed to patriarchy at an early dale, which was the system which pre- 
vailed between the time of Abraham, and the return from Egypt. The in- 
fluence of individuals was fell during the time of the Judges, as Samson 
owed his power to his strength, Gideon to his valor, Jepiha to his impet- 
uous character, Saul to his height and manly appearance, David to 
his symmetrical and noble character. In those early days property was 
mainly in flocks and herds rather than landed estate. The unsettled con- 
dition of the Danites is referred to as proving that clan life was prominent. 
The five Damles were representatives of the different sects of the clan, 
Morality was largely a thing of the clan. An offence against an individual, 
whether male or female, in any clan was avenijed by the whole clan, as is 
shown in the ease of the Levite and the concubine. The churlish Nabal 
was also the bead of a clan, and resembled a modern Sheik among the 
Arabs. All this seems quite plausible, and yet the picture which is pre- 
sented in the Scriptures is quite different from that which is portrayed by 
this author; in fact, the Scripture view represents the condition of Ihings 
during the patriarchal age as resembling that which existed in Greece at 
an early time, as the father of the household was priest, patriarch, and 
chief inheritor of the properly. There were three privileges which were 
coveted, viz, primogeniture, right to the inheritance, and supremacy over 
the household; [iriviliges which did not exist under Ihe ordinary clan life, 

The supposition ol the author is that the Hebrew clans owed their unity 
to a confederacy and were in contrast to the people among whom they 
lived on that account. Still Jehovah, or Yah veh was not a clan divinity but 
a national divinity, and his unity was acknowledged, while the Baalim of 
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the Canaanitea and Pbcenicians were local divinilies. There were local 
shrines ainong Ihe Canaanites but there was ao much corruption and per- 
versity in connection with them thai ibey received the coDdemnation of 
the patriarchs and prophets and even the kings of Israel. Another great 
difference between the ordinury clan lilc and ihe patriarchal stale was that 
God was recognized as a father, and one who had supreme control over the 
entire people but also made his presence known amid the household and 
wus worshiped by the family, the patriarch being the priest. In Ibis the 
religion of ihe patriarchs ditlered from that of tne Greeks. There was a 
Bivinily of Ihe hearth amoDj; the Hebrews as among the Greeks, but ac- 
cordirg to all acaounts, this divinity was the same as Yahveh, or Jehovah, 
who wa> the national god. Religious prostitution never appeared in con- 
nection with either the hearlh or Ihe High-Place of the Hebrews, though it 
was very common among the Canaaniles. This was owing tojihe fact ihat 
there was no sex recogniied in the divinity. Among the Heathen there 
were male and female divinities. The cultus of Astarte was common, and 
it was saturated with abominations. Yahvism was higher and purer 
The Hebrews lived in towns, walled towns, some of which grew Into cities. 
This author thinlcs that there were clan villages also, .bul the gen . 
eral impression is in Ihe reading of Ihe Scriptures, that the walled towns 
were like those of the Greeks, possibly like those of mediaeval Europe. 
They were citadels to which the people might escape, but the villages were 
liable to attack, and so under the hostility of the Canaanites in the days of 
Deborah they were deserted. The walled towns and larger cities had been 
captured from the Canaanites, and were the strongholds which even the 
Assyrians of a later date could not overthrow. Certain cities had the rep- 
utation of guarding old customs and traditions. Jerusalem was the chief 
of these, The city of Sam iria became another in the days of Jeroboam, 
when the ten tribes withdrew and set up a separate government. Tbe 
author speaks o I the limitations of the Hebrew conception of God, as 
owing to the anthropomorphism of the times. Stil) there is no hook of 
ancient times that gives abetter idea uf the true nature of God, notwith- 
standing the anthropomorphic siamblances which are used as the imagery 
best calculated to impress the minds of the devout. The book is very sug- 
gestive of better things than the author himself has been ready to acknowT. 
edge as existing in those early days. In reality it furnishes an argument 
tor the common view, though it contends for the new view which has been 
advanced by the higher critics. The study of the social life of the Hebrews 
has just begun and is bound to continue until it is perhaps as well known 
as the social life of the Greeks and other nations of the EasL We believe 
(hat it is a deparlment of ethnology, and of comparative religion which can 
be safely stuaicd for there is no shibboleth required of those who enter in- 
to the task. It is an open field, and does not re<iuirc the unknown accom- 
plishment which has given so much authority to that class ot scholars who 
are called the higher critics. We commend the book more for its suggei- 
tiveness than for its absolute teachings. The ethnologist will find manjrj 
things in it to interest him. ■ 

" " " ■ 

Daniel, Dakius the Median, Cyrus the Grfat. A CbronoloKJco- ■ 
Historical Study. By Rev. Joseph Horner, U. D., LL. D U2 pages. 
This volume is the result of several years of earnest study by one who 

Sosscsses the patience necessary for protracted isvestigf.tion upon a prob- 
:m. important but certainly not attractive to the average mino. until its 
solution yields to Ihe historic method of stern 1 Jgic, The author preienit 
a general reviewof the contealsof the book as follows: "Daniel, Darius 
the Median, and Cyrus the Great; an authentication of Daniels bookt an 
idem i lie a I ion of the Median, an elucidation, in part of the story of the 
Great King, and parts of the book of Jeremiah and Ezra; aiming, by infot- 
mation derived from recent researches, and other sources Hebrew, Greek, 
Cuneiform, etc.. lo bring more clearly into view Ihe general and singular ac- 
curacy of Ihe Biblical historical notes, for the period from the fall of Nio- 
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eveh, 607 B. C, to the reign of Darius the Persian, son of Hystaspes, 521 B. 
C; with tabulated chronology and related suggestions, geographical, exe- 
getical, etc.; the whole intended as an effort, in its sphere, as a correction 
of some af the errors, oversights, misinterpretations, etc., of former writers, 
and of the later destructive criticism." After three careful readings, i s 
my deliberate judgement that Dr. Horner has filled out this program with 
great ability and has successfully made out his case. The style is clear 
but so compact that it is difficult to do the work justiee in a brief review. 

Cyrus the Gr^at traces his genealogy from fhispes, the King of the 
city of Anzan. and makes the general claim of belonging to the "seed 
royal," which must mean the Achama?nian house. Darius also traces his 
genealogy to Teispus. 'The two lines of the Kings of Anzan and Persia 
were united by Cyrus II., King of Anzan. of Persia, of Babylon, of the 
Medo-Persian empire After the line of Cyrus had become extinct by the 
death of Cambyses II., and his brother Smerdes, the seizure of the throne 
by Darius was legitimate. Dr. Horner proves clearly that the biblical 
writers cannot be charged with "forgetfulness" in what they say of these 
kings. Prof. Sayce has dismissed the Medes from the historical position 
they had occupied and filled their places by the "Manda," but the author 
discovers the weak places in the argument and powerfully vindicates our 
old friends. He clearly shows the marvel of unsafe reasoning to which 
Prof. Sayce was led in order to conjure away the Medes. 

A fine piece of reasoning is that in which Dr. Horner vindicates the 
book of Daniel in its account of the taking of Babylon, and shows its com- 
plete harmony with the revelation of the monuments, and identifies "Darius 
the Mede" with the Greek Cambyses, the cuneiform Mybarn, the Cyaxaris 
of Herodotus, and the Ahasuerus of Ezra, 4: 6. 

But the book should be read to be appreciated. It is an original con- 
tribution to an important subject to be reckoned with henceforth by all 
who are inclined to hold In light esteem the statements, chronological and 
historic of biblical writers. It will also serve as a wholesome tonic for the 
confirmaiion of taithand the exorcism of unreasonable doubts.— (/. A\F, ) 

+ + 

Thk World Before Ahkaham, according to Genesis, with an In- 
troduction TO THE Pentateuch. By H. G. Mitchel, Professor in 
Boston University. Boston and New York, Houghton and Mifilin, 1901. 

This is a pedantic attempt to translate Genesis by substituting the 
Hebrew words for the ordinary names. '"Vahweh" for God, *'Edhen'* for 
Eden. "Hawwah" for Eve, "Kavin" for Cain. ' Hanokh" for Enoch, "Yep- 
heth" for Japeth, "Nimrodh" for Nimrod, "Babher* for Babel, and "Saray*' 
for Sarah . There is also an affectation of the higher criticism, as the author 
maintains that the separate pieces of the Pentateucli were gradually com- 
posed and collected toward the time of the Exile. As an offset to this book 
we would place the latest investigations by good Hebrew scholars, leaving 
out the archaeological evidence. To illustrate. — the word "Yahweh. 
which appears so often in this book and is used in the Bible 6,600 times is 
much older than either the Exile in Babylon, or the Captivity in Egypt, 
and according to some of the best writers and Hebrew scholars, belongs to 
a period before the Abrahamic, Some, to be sure, claim that it originated 
with Moses, and that it represents the god of the Hebrews as the War-god, 
while others claim that it was derived either from the Midianites, the Phoe- 
nicians, or from the ancient Accadians, and that it was equivalent to "Ea,*' 
one of the divinities of the ancient Babylonians, the God of the Abyss, or 
perhaps, the Zeus of the Greeks. The Hebrew word is derived from the 
verb "to be," used in the future tense, "the one who will be.** A 
writer in the American Journal of Semitic Lauguages says that it implies a 
future as well as a pasj, "He will be with us," or as the hymn represents it 
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**God be with you." Moses took it as the word of encouragement to him- 
self and to the people. The command of God upon the mountain was, "I 
will no longer be called by my name £1 Shaddai." 

Delitzsch and Hommel hold that the word "Yahweh" is ot Babylonian 
origin, but also of Hebrew coinage. While it was used in Abrahamic 
times, it was appropriated by the Israelites in accordance with the com- 
mand to Moses, and made to express the personal god who was to lead 
the people, rather than the god of nature, which the other words were used 
to signify. The son^ of Deborah by the Red Sea shows that the God of 
the Israelites had triumphed over the Egyptians, and this prepared the 
way for the acceptance of "Yahveh" at Sinai, as the God of tne Covenant 
and as the Leader of the people, The question is now whether all the 
religious conceptions which existed among the Israelites from the days of 
Abraham, on to the days of Moses, were loosely held by the people 
without being formulaed until the time of the Exile. If it is so, the con- 
clusion is that the Hebrews were far behind the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

If writing existed 6,000 years B. C, in Babylonia, why was it that the 
Hebrews, who migrated from that country in 2,200 B. C, should have to 
wait until 600 B. C. for their own Sacred Book to be edited and put together? 

Shall we acknowledge that the Sacred Book ot the Christians is not as 
old as that of the Hindoos, Persians, or the Chinese, and is not as well 
authenticated as that of the Mohammedans? 

The common people who are reading history and archaeology, now-a- 
days are only bewildered by the speculations of some of the Hebrew pro- 
fessors, who are teaching the young men who are to be the ministers of the 
Gospel, and the result is that they either lose their confidence in such 
Ceacnings or lose their faith in the Bible altogether. 



The Voyage of Ithobai^, By Sir Edw«. J Arnold, M. A.. F. R.G. S. 

F. R. A. S. New York, G.W. Dillingham Company; London, John 

Murray. 1991. 

Arnold's "Light of Asia" charmed all English-speaking people be- 
cause of the narrative which was contained in poetical language, and es- 
pecially because of the remarkable portraiture of Guadama or Buddha. 
This book represents a scene in Egypt, and carries us back to the days of 
the Pharaohs, but. unlike the book tlie scene o( which was laid in India, it 
is founded mainly upon a scene which is, perhaps, more familiar to archae- 
ologists than to the nistorian. The book is very nicely illustrated and 
printed, and is very attractive on that account. The distinguished name 
of the author will undoubtedly secure a sale for it, and the popularity of 
Egyptology will further the same end. 



